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Turn cbriſtianity has 2 
or ſuffered moſt, by the aſſaults 
chat have been made upon it by Infidels, 
is a point ſtill problemiatical. However, 
if I "might venture to offer an opinion 
upon it, I muſt own, I am inclined to 
think that it has, upon the whiole, gained. 
A local and temporary loſs it may have 
ſuſtained, by the tude or fly arts that 
| have been uſed to deftroy its credit and 
influence: But, that it has already reap- 
ed many, and will ſtill reap more, advan- 
rages from them, is Way mW: 


One thin g. abundant; y evident from 

thi hiſtory of infidelity, is, that, ſince it 
began to obtain any footing, thoſe re- 
cords which the votaries of Chriſtianity | 


We eſteem 


ad 
c r , 
. 
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eſteem ſacred, have been examined by 


its friends with more critical acuteneſs 
than ever they were before. The con- 
ſequence is, — that the nature, evidence, 


and obligations c of revealed „ „ n _—y 


| s incomparably better underſ] 


It mal; in juſtice, to. che enemies 
ed religion, be owned, tha In 
attempting to run it down, they have 
tried every art, from which policy could 
ſuggeſt the leaſt hope of fucceks. - Thoſe 
of ſubtitry and cunning are generally 
the moſt dangerous: nd theſe. have, 
of late, been day: = ORC Our 
Countryman, David Hume, Eſq; ſeems, 
in a particular manner, to have been 
fond of this mode of attack. Thus, i in 
his Eſſay on National Characters, he en- 


deavours to hurt the influence of religion, 


by the ſuſpicion he attempts to raiſe a- 

gainſt the character of its miniſters, In 
his Eſſay on Miracles, he expreſſes him- 
ſelf in a manner that leads to the moſt 


W ahem e a has a ten- 


dency 
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e to ſubwert cha foundations, not 
only of Chriſtianity, but of all religion 
whatever. And, in his Eſſay on Super- 
ſſtition, how does he ſlyly endeavour; to 
prejudice his readers againſt the Chriſtian 
religion, by the character which he gives 
of the: Jewiſh? In the two firſt of theſe 
_ attempts, his deſign has been expoſed by 
writers, every way equal to the taſk they 
have — 5 | 


+ have eee chat none; have 
taken public notice of the: thraſt given 
to Chriſtianity in the third. It is true, 
he ſays nothing dorely againſt it. But 
the wound! is the more dangerous that it 
ts given. obliquely ;z, and he was fagacious 
enough to know this. He ſaw very well, 
chat an open and avowed; attack upon 
the national. religion, would, to ſay the 
leaſt, have been conſidered as a public 


. to thoſe who profeſſed it: And 
57 51 A2 | | therefore 


Dr Gerard's Synod Sermon, on the Influence of ' 
the Paſtoral Oſſice on the Character d Dr Camp- 
bells Eſſay on Miracles. 
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1 therefore, a deference tothe volce of the 


nation in its favour, as well as other 


reaſons, might have reſtrained him from 


any thing that might look like a ene 


_anſult an it. 


1 


aki When it is conſidered to what 


conſequences the attack upon. Judaiſm 


leads, it has. often aſtoniſhed me, that 


none of the many friends of Chriſtianity 


have attempted to prevent them, by ex- 
poſing the unfair methods by e he 
has en to A it. e 


hs 


WW e 1 in iba aher his: con- 


= 


duct in this matter would have been 


placed in a proper point of light. But 
as none, ſo far as I know, have yet at- 
tempted any thing with this view, I have 


_ ventured to undertake the taſk, ee. 
able as it may bee. 


Iam abundantly ſenſible, that the in- 


veſtigation of the ſentiments of Mr Hume, 


concerning the Jewiſh, and, by conſe- 
„* 5 | quence, 
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quence, the Chriſtian religion, may, by 


ſome, be thought ungenerous, now that 
he is gone, and cannot anſwer for him- 
ſelf. But, to this, I Rave" two or three 
gs 0 nes in ye 28015 

In che firſt 1 plus, that I had A 
in my own mind, the reſolution of ma- 
king this inquiry, long before Mr Hume 

died, though, from a variety of incidents, 


it was not in my power to execute it. 


And of this, a not obſcure hint may be 
ſeen in my Comparative View of the ſeve- 
ful Methods of promoting religious wr rn, 
oO of mn Wan e | 


- 
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85 A he next. place, it 18 often been 
mid, that, as ſoon as he became author, 


he reſolved never to make an anſwer to 


any thing that might be written againſt - 


him. And it is well known that he ne- 
ver did. Any animadverſions, therefore, 
upon his writings ſince his death, are not 
more ſure of eſcaping without a reply, 
nen would have been before it. 


FIG "NY. To 
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To this let me add, as the principal 
part ef my apology, if any is thought ne- 
_ceſlairy, That the ſly inſinuat ions thrown 
out againſt religion ſtill remain in his 
writings; and therefore that, while this 
is the caſe, its friends are called upon to 
put, mankind upon their guard. againſt 
them. Though dead, be till fheaketh, and 
in them continueth to plead the oauſe of 
infidelity, And I can fee no reaſon, why, 
from a falſe deference to his memory, 
and allow his miſrepreſentations of it to 
go current, without any animadverfions 
upon them, as if no reply could be made. 
De mortuis, nel niſi bonum, is, in the gene- \ 
ral, a good maxim. But, like all gene- 
ral rules, it admits of ſome exceptions. 
And, in the preſent caſe, I humbly ima - 
ine there is no room for them, |, The 


cCauauſe of truth and religion, or, which is 


the ſame thing, the trueſt intereſts of 
mankind, are here nearly concerned. 

And, ta ſuffer an attack, either oblique 
or direct, to be made upon theſe, and not 
endeavour 
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endeavour to ward off the blow chat 
might be dreaded from it, weuld, in 
thoſe who behold it, betray a falſe deli- 
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A great deal ba been gad, fines! bis 
death, by his admirers, to conciliate tie 
good opinion of the public, with reſpect 
ts his character, both as a writer and a 
friend to mankind. My fituation in life 
did not allow me the opportunity of. a 
perſonal acquaintance with him. But, 
ſd für as 1 am acquainted with his wri 
_ tings, I on I am one of the many rol 
admire them, for that elegance, 2 eaſe, - 
ſpirit, and beauty, for which they are 
juſtly diſtinguiſhed. I am not, however, 
blind to their blemiſhes. And among 
rheſe, 'F muſt take the liberty to ſay, 
that the many inuendos, or oblique 
inte, with which they abound againſt 
„ Chrittianity, conſtitute the moſt excep- 
tionable part of his character as a writer. 
* And this part of his character, from 
ever ods it has ann 
ö 3 ther 
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ther from A ſceptical principle, a * ) 
of underſtanding, ora vain affectationof 
originality of ſentiment in all he ſaid, 


can ſearce admit of a defence, thaugh. - Wy 
ſome of his zealous Inge have e Res 


ed it. #3 goo FI” je F a 122 44 
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was inſenſibly led to animadvert upon 
the calumnies and reproaches thrown out 
againſt; revealed religion, by other mo- 
dern infidels, particularly by Tindal, 

Lord Bolingbroke, and Voltaire. And 1 
muſt own. I could not read what they 
have. advanced on the ſubject, without a 
mixture (however harſh it may ſound) 
of pity, contempt, and indignation : 
Piiy that men who were poſſeſſed of 

character, not only from their rank in 
life, but alſo from their abilities as wri- 
ters, ſhould allow themſelves to. proſti- 
tute this character, in the ignoble ſer- 
vice of inſidelity, from the filly, ambi- 

tion of being thought, by ſome, men of 
ſuperior talents, and of a more liberal 
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way of thinking. than others. - With! 540 
contempt of the diſhonourable ſhifts to- 


which they have often been reduced, in 


defence of their favourite ſyſtem. And 
with indignation, at that conſpiracy 
which they ſeem to have formed againſt 
the trueſt intereſts of mankind in at- 


tempting to unhinge their principles „ 
and, by begetting doubts concerning 


theſe, to rob them of the moſt noble 


grounds of comfort and improvement, 
without ſubſtituting any thing that can 
N itt for the loſs of them. 11 


| The ae "at Man in 1 | 
life, we have nothing to do with, any 
farther than they themſelves. bring it in- 
to view, in their writings addreſſed to the 
public. And accordingly in thoſe ſtric- 
tures which I have offered, upon the in- 
fidel writers who have come in my way, 
I have kept clear of every thing that 
. oY ike perſonal reflegtion. 1 85 


Dae. — | I 8 wiſh to pier" | 
wha may ſeem to ſtrike at individuals, 
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I: hope I may be allowed: to obſerve in 
general, That, however fair the charac- | 
ter of ſome of them may be, in reſpect 
of an abſtinence from ſome faſhionable 
VICES, / and perhaps for the exerciſe öf 
ſome rare virtues, it may be charged 5 
with a very high degree of blame in 
ather reſpects. For it ought to be re- 
red, that there may be many 
tes, from which one is conſtitutionally 
averſe; and mam virtues, to which, from 
the motives of intereft or chiaracter, ore 
may be inclined. But there can be little 
dependence upon their averſion to tlie 
one, or their attachment to the other, 
when. the principles they ont can of 8 
no en my either. 955 o | 1171 
Beſides, it W to * eodfidred; "Wan 
there are different ways in which a man's 
conduct may be criminal in itſelf, and 
| hurtful to others. He may hurt then 
by his writings, as well as- by his con- 
duct and example in life. And there- 
_— dis we know a e le could fir 
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down and deliberately write, in a man 

ner calculated to weaken the hatred of 
vice and the fegard fur virte, among 
his Fellow-citisens, would we call fach a 
one, 2 god man, or u good member of 
the common wealth? N. On che Tos 
trary, ve wauld not he tate t . pros 
nounce him i worſe, wad core: danger. 
ous, member of the ſtare; with al "the 
moſt ſhining talents he could be poſſeſſed 
of, than many others le openly tranſ- 
greſſed its laws. From ſüch Conviction 
it was, .that T have endesvoured, in' the 
following xreatiſe; to ep the meati 
arts, the groſs fallchools,” and ground- 
les calummies, with Which the writings 
of ſome of vor moderts infidels VOTE 
band} nog e 9 

The reputation they have a 4e: as 
writers, may make this attempt be cen- 
 fured by ſome as bold. By others, per- 
haps, It may be thought arrogant. But 
it is the reputation which they have ac- 
quired; that has made me think of It. 
FELT But 
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But for this, they would have been no- 
wiſe dangerous. The more conſpicuous 
they have become by their literary fame, 
the more hurt they have it in their 
power to do. And therefore it becomes 
an office both of humanity and of reli- 
gion, to put mankind upon their guard 
againſt a an . be TY 
Sete ien: To 13 


p . * 32 4 + „ 77 bo : 4 I 
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A e of the Jewiſh religion, 


of which ſuch an unfair character is given 


by Mr Hume, was all I, at firſt, propo- 
ſed. in this Treatiſe. But I bad not pro- 
ceeded far, in the execution of this part 
of my deſign, hen I found it neceſſary 
to enlarge my plan, and to conſider the 
ſeveral Diſpenſations (as they are com- 
monly called) of religion, in their con- 


nection with, and relation to, one ano- 
ther. In this point of light, I humbly 


think, they ought ever to be conſidered. 


For want of a due attention ta this, a 


ſubject, the moſt noble in itſelf, and the 
0 imcoreſting to mankind, has been 
very 
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very improperly repreſented by ſome; 
and very imperfectly comprehended by 
others. I ſhall reckon the pains I have 
beſtowed on this ſubject abundantly re- 
warded, if what is offered in the follow- 
ing ſheets, ſhall be found to give the 
candid reader, a more juſt, enlarged, and 
comprehenſive view of ir, _ no: n 
e + 


ai Afi [ had Gad aud almoſt filled | 


up, the plan, upon which the following 
Treatiſe is written, Dr Lowman's Rational 
of the Ritual of the Hebrew Worſhip fell in- 
to my hands. I read it with all the 
avidity and attention, that could be exci- 
ted by a ſimilarity/ of deſign and a coin- 
_ cidence of ſubjects: And, when I enter- 
ed upon it, began to think it might make 
| hs ren of this "NS 


- It would be utigenerous, nay unfait, to 
deny the merit of the performance. It 
has a large ſhare of it, and well deſerves 

an attentive peruſal from thoſe,” who are 
| 4 deſirous 
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deſitous of information 3 ther ſubject 
of which it treats. But, when it is ob- 
ſerved, that the plan upon which this 
treatiſe is written, is mere comprehenſive 
than that of Dr Lowman, and that ſome 
of the moſt important fabjedts handled 
im it, are placed in a very different light, 
from that im which they have been com · 
monly viewed, the author hopes he will 
be vindicated, by the candid public, from 
do mch as the imputation of vanity, in 
ai een ro. an 0 


ain creating the fa fohied, þ iz was im- - 

poſſible ta avoid all. coincidence of ſenti- 
ment. But where any ſentiment is more 
| largely inũſted on by Dr Lowman, I dere 
ene reader to ĩt by a note. 


The ambor.; is < ex aware, has, 
for the ſentiments advanced in this per- 
formance, he is in danger of cenſure, 
from Aiterent claſſes of his de; 29 


— 


1 | Frm: 3 and Infidels, * the free- 
dom with which he has offered a critique 
2 upon 
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upon the writings of ſome of their moſt 
admired authors: And from a few of the 
friends of revealed religion, for receding 
from the generally received opinions, in 
ſome ſpeculative points. But he hopes 
both will examine with candour what he 
has advanced, before they condemn any 

part of it. If he is in an error, he will 
be glad to be ſet right by either; and can 
aſſure them, that, whatever ſhall be offer- 
ed with this view, ſhall receive the ſame 
candid regard from "_ which he aſks 
from them. 
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5 is the great excellence of the Chriſtian 
religion, that the more. it is ſtudied, the 


more 1ts nature, deſign, and tendency muſt 


be admired, and the more our faith in its di- 
vine origin muſt be confirmed. This, I know, 
is a poſition that will not be admitted by 
ſome. Nay, the oppoſition given to this re- 
ligion, in an age of ſo much knowledge, and 
ſo diſtinguiſhed for accurate inveſtigation, as 
the preſent is, may perhaps be thought a 
proof of the contrary. 

The oppoſition given to it, has indeed been 
great. The pert Wit,—the profligate Debau- 
chee, — the conceited Scioliſt the loquacious 
Prattler,—the affected Pyrrhoniſt, have, all of 
them, made it the ſubject of their cenſures. Nay, 
it muſt be owned, that the oppoſition even of 
the literary kind, which it has received in the 
preſent age, has been great; as great, if not 
greater, than any it has met with fince its 
firſt appearance. 

In the unagined force of this acknowledged 
fact, the enemies of, Chriſtianity are apt to 
boaſt and exult. But there is no ſuch cauſe 
for triumph as they may imagine. What 

B oppoſition 
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oppoſition has been given to it, may be eaſily 
accounted for, without inferring any thing 
prejudicial to its origin, evidence, or honour. 
It has proceeded from a variety of cauſes. In 
ſome, 5 rom a ſceptical humour, which is be- 
come faſhionable in a certain claſs of man- 
kind, as if characteriſtic of a ſuperiority of 
genius and underſtanding: In others, from 
mere ignorance, or, at leaſt, a ſuperficial 
knowledge, of religion In not a few, 4 the 


check it would give to the "indulgence of their 


criminal purſuits : And, in all, from the pre- 
judices they have ſomehow contracted againſt 
it. An attention to thoſe facts which fall 
within our own notice, will juſtify this ac- 
count of the matter. 

Influenced by one or other of the above 
conſiderations, it is not to be expected that 
they would be over-ſcrupulous as to the mode 
in which they choſe to carry on their attacks 
againſt Chriſtianity. Neither, indeed, have 
they been ſo. Many are the poſts which they 
have ſeized, from which they have hopedto an- 
noy it. But (how agreeable to obſerve ?) all of 
them ſuch, as have ſhowed either their impru- 
dence in the choice, or their weakneſs in the 
defence, of them. What has been wanting in 
ſtrength, they have endeavoured ſometimes 
to ſupply in art and policy: Few of them 
have had the honeſty to throw off the maſk. 
Though enemies to religion at heart, they 
Tae appear in the guiſe of friends; = 

under 
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under pretence of vindicating, have often 
wounded, its honour. 

It is not my deſign to trace them through | 
all their mazes and windings in the manner 
of their attack upon Chriſtianity, and to ex- 

e all the unfair and ungenerous arts with 
which it has been conducted. Such a deſign, 
were I equal to it, would open a large field 
of controverſy, and require no ſmall time and 
labour to execute it properly. My deſign 
ſhall be compriſed within narrower bounds. 

I have often thought (and am happy to 
find a writer of diſtinguiſhed character in the 
republic of letters of the ſame opinion), that; 
in the many defences which have been offer- 
ed of Chriſtianity, too little attention has 
been paid to the doctrines and religion of the 
Old Teſtament. For“ Chriſtianity (as this 
author very properly expreſſes it) is but the 
* laſt link in a chain of truth, that conſiſts 
* of ſeyeral others; and he that would pre- 
* tend to ſhow a chain of truth, muſt ſhow 
not one link only, but ſeveral ; and ſhow . 
that they are linked with the firſt, and 
with one another *.“ 
| A- ſentiment ſuch as this, was what firſt 
ſuggeſted the deſign of the following ſheets: 
[ ſoon became confirmed in my purpoſe of 

arrying it into execution, upon recollect- 
5 ng the diſreſpectful manner in which a cer- 


j Hain writer is pleaſed to expreſs himſelf with 
- B 2 reſpect 


J ˙ A, A Seibane 


WD 


2 Barrington's Miſcellan. Sacr. Vol. III. Pref, p. 8. 
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reſpect to the Jewiſh religion , and the dan- 
gerous influence which the character he gives 
of it, might have upon weak and unſettled 
minds. Nor are there wanting reaſons for 
the propoſed inquiry into the nature of the 

ewiſh religion, from the uncautious manner 
in which (as ſhall be ſhown afterwards) even 
ſome of the friends of Revelation have ſpoken 
concerning it. 

I had not proceeded far in my original deſign, 

when I found myſelf led into a train of ſen- 
timents, which made an enlargement of my 
original plan neceſſary. And, if the whole is 
but candidly examined, it is hoped the ſeve- 
ral branches-of it will be found to have a 
cloſe connection with each other. 

The deſign of Part I. is to vindicate the 
Jewiſh religion againſt thoſe, who, by at- 
tempting to expoſe it, would, in an indirect 
manner, make an attack upon the Chriſtian. 

The Jews, taking the advantage of what 1s 
advanced in this part in favour of their reli— 
gion, might perhaps improve it as an argu— 
ment to juſtify their conſtant attachment to 
it, and to repreſent Chriſtians as criminal 
in not ſubmitting to it. The deſign, there- 
fore, of Part II. is to ſhow, that, though the 
Jewiſh religion was originally from God, yet 
what was properly poſitive in it, carried evi. 
dent marks of only a temporary and loca 
obligation. 


The 


+ David Lins, Eſq; in his Eſſay on ; Superſtition and En 
muſiaſm. 
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The Jewiſh diſpenſation having, in conſe- 
quence of the primary deſign of God in it, 
given place to the Chriſtian; it is propoſed 
in Part III. to ſhow, that this is the laſt diſ- 


penſation of the Divine grace to mankind, in 


the way of religious diſcovery; and that no 
other can be reaſonably looked for. 

The Fourth, or laſt Part, is intended to 
bring into view, ſome of the many uſeful co- 
rollaries fairly dedueibie from the preceding 
inquiry. 

From this mort analyſis of his deſign, the 
Author flatters himſelf that the Reader will 
have a pretty diſtin view of it. What may 


be neceſſary for the illuſtration of it, ſhall, 


for the ſake of order, be arranged under the 
following plan; and the propriety of the 
manner in which the ſeveral parts are filled 
up, is ſubmitted to the review and judgment 


of the candid Public. 
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Of the Divine Origin of the Law, 


—— »ͤäO— — —_ — — —_ —_ 


HOEVER is in the leaſt acquainted 
W with the ſacred writings, cannot 
3 fail to have obſerved, that the word 
Law, which frequently occurs in them, is of 
very different acceptation. My deſign does 
not make it neceſſary to inquire into the ſe- 
veral meanings of it. Let it ſuffice for our 
preſent purpoſe to obſerve, that, by it, we are 
here to underſtand that ſcheme of religion, 
which was publiſhed to Iſrael by the miniſtry 
of Moſes, and profeſſed by them, through all 
_ ages both of their republican and regal 
ate, 
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When the Apoſtle Paul ſpeaks of it *, he 
evidently takes the Divine authority of it for 
granted; and therefore does not ſo much 


as offer, or attempt, a proof of it. He con- 
ſiders it as making a part of that original 
plan, which the Divine wiſdom had deviſed 


for promoting the religious inſtruction and 
improvement of mankind. And this, allow 
me to obſerve by the by, was no ſmall pre- 


ſumption in its favour, For, when it is con- 


ſidered by whom this conceſſion was made, a 
more than ordinary degree of 1 muſt be 


allowed to it. 


Our Apoſtle had been educated in one of 
the ſtricteſt ſects among the Jews, and in the 
ſchool of one of their moſt celebrated Rabbis. 
Trained up in the profeſſion of the Jewiſh re- 
ligion from his earlieſt infancy, it is well 
known, he, for a conſiderable . "xg diſcover- 
ed the ſtrongeſt attachment to ĩt. | 

When afterwards he ſaw cauſe to bum 
this, and adopt the Chriſtian ſcheme of reli- 
gion, might it not have been reaſonably ex- 
pected, that, as his learning furniſhed him 


with ſufficient ability to diſcover the flaws of 


it, had there been any, his zeal for that 
which he had now embraced would have 
prompted him to publiſh them to the world ? 
But when, in place of this, we find him admit- 
ting the evidence and authority of that reli- 
gion, even after he had renounced the profeſ- 
ſion of it; what leſs can we infer from ſuch 


conduct, than that both appeared to him to 
| be 


* Galat. iii. 24. 
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be of divine original? But, whatever they 
may have appeared to him, neither the one 
nor the other will be admitted by ſome to be 
deſerving of this character, without a proof: 
Nay, the claim of both to i has been warm- 
ly controverted. 

Not ſatisfied with nibbling at the nn 
evidence that is adduced in fupport of it, they 
are more bold. They have daringly attacked 
the very nature and conſtitution of it, and 
roundly aſſerted it to be incompatible with 
the character of the Deity, from whom it is 
ſaid to proceed, or thoſe, ſentiments which 
ſober reaſon would teach mankind to form of 
Him. Nay, ſome of them have gone farther. 
They have attempted a proof of the charge 
they bring againſt this religion, by ſingling 
out, and endeavouring to expoſe, a few of the 
ſeemingly exceptionable branches of it, or 
events connected with it. 

Among the moderns, Tindal, V Aae and 
Bolingbroke, have diſtinguiſhed themſelves, by 
their rude attacks upon revealed religion. 
And in the reſpectful band of aſſailants, Da- 
vid Hume, Eſq; has always been ambitious of 
the honour of appearing among the foremoſt, 
ever ſince he has been capable of wielding an 
offenſive weapon. His ſentiments on this 
ſubject are too remarkable to eſcape the no- 
tice of any who are acquainted with his wri- 
tings. 

In his Eſſay on 1 Superſtition and Enthuſiaſm, 

- hecalls Fudaiſm, one of the moſt abſurd and 

A cad ee which have yet been 
3 known 
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known in the world, that is, (according to the 
definition he gives of ſuperſtition in the be- 
ginning of the ſame eſſay), the moſt abſurd 
and unphiloſophical ſpecies of ſalſe religion. 
It muſt, however, in juſtice to Mr Hume, 
be owned, that, though his opinion of this re- 
ligion runs in the above terms in ſome edi- 
tions of his eſſays, he has been graciouſly plea- 
ſed to ſoften the manner in which he expreſ- 
. ſes it, in others. . . 3 
In the London edition, anno 1764, he is 
pleaſed to affirm this of Modern Fudaiſm only. 
But why this reſtriction here, which was not 
in a former edition? Does it not betray the 
very deſign which it was intended to conceal ? 
Had he not, in a former edition, uſed the ex- 
reſſion of Judaiſm in general, none would 
_ taken offence at what he ſays of modern 
| Judaiſm. For, if we may form our ſenti- 
ments of it from their Talmud, which conſiſts 
of the Miſhnah and Gemara, and may be ſaid 
to contain the whole of their religion ;- it wHl 
appear ſuch a compolition as will juſtify the 
ſevereſt epithets that could be beſtowed upon 
it. But there can be no doubt that, by the 
phraſe, Modern Judaiſin, he meant only to evade 
the offenſive appearance, which the reproach 
thrown out againſt Judaiſm in general had, 
as it ſtood in a former edition. Thus he 
might flatter himſelf, that the ſtricture he 
makes upon Judaiſm in this form, would be 
leſs liable to cenſure than in the other. But 
the veil he uſes, while it is thin enough to be 
| ſeen through by the penetrating eye of the 
| 2 : {ſceptic_ 
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ſceptic and infidel, is too thin to conceal his 
deſign from thoſe to whom he does not wiſh 
it to be made known *. 3 

Ss | Were 


»The ſuſpicion which Mr Hume has excited againſt him- 
ſelf, from ho different manner in which he ſpeaks of Ju- 
daiſm, in different editions of his Eſſays, is greatly confirmed 
by ſome other parts of his writings, in which he ſeems to be 
more off his guard, and which may ſerve as a key to his mean- 
ing in this. | 

Yo ſupport of this remark, and for the ſatisfaction of thoſe 
who have not immediate acceſs to the places alluded to, I beg 
leave 2 quote them, and to be indulged a few obſervations 
upon them. 
5 1 his Natural Hiſtory of Religion, (London edit. anno 

1764, ) he introduces a dialogue between a 


Sorboniſt and a prieſt of Sais. In this he makes the prieſt to 


own, that it would be mad to cut one anothers throats about 
the preference of a cabbage or a cucumber, provided the Ca- 
tholic would confeſs, that all' thoſe are ftill madder, who 
fight about the preference among volumes of ſophiſtry, ten 
thouſand of which are not equal in value to one cabbage ar 


cucumber. And here he directs the reader to the following 


note, at the foot of the page. 
« It is ſtrange that the Egyptian religion, though ſo abſurd, 
c ſhould yet have borne ſo great a reſemblance to the Jewith z 
« that ancient writers, even of the greateſt genius, were not 
« able to obſerve any difference betwixt them. For, it is 
« very remarkable, that both Tacitus and Suetonius, when 
« they mention that decree of the ſenate under Tiberius, by 
« which the Egyptian and Jewiſh proſelytes were baniſhed 
« from Rome, expreſsly treat theſe religions as the ſame; and 
« jt appears that even the decree itſelf was founded on that 
6 ſuppoſition. © Actum et de ſacris Egyptiis, Judaiciſque pel- 
« lendis : factumque patrum conſultum, ut quatuor millia li- 
te bertini generis ea ſuperſtitione infecta, quis idonea ætas, in 
6 inſulam Sardiniam veherentur, coercendis illic latrociniis: 
« Et ſi, ob gravitatem cali interiſſent, vile damnum. Cæteri 
* cederent Italia, niſi, certam ante diem, profanos ritus exuiſ- 
* ſent. Tacit. Ann. Lib. 2. cap. 85.” : 
 « Externas ceremonias, Egyptios, Judaioſque ritus compeſ- 
ke cyit, coaCtis qui ſuperſtitione eà tenebantur, religioſas veſtes, 
ER | 5 | « cum 
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WMere the infinuations thrown out againſt 
chis religion juſt, we ſhould have the beſt rea- 
ſon to pity the vaſt numbers who have been, 
and ſtill are, impoſed on by it: Nay, to ſuſpect 

| _ the 


es cum inſtrumento omni, comburere, &c. Sueton. Tiber. 
« cap. 36. Thoſe wiſe Heathens, obſerving ſomething in the 
« general air and genius and ſpirit of the two rejigions to be 
< the ſame, eſteemed the difference of the dogmas too fri- 
cc yolous to deſerve attention.” . | 

From the above quotation, does it not appear highly pre- 
ſumable (not to ſay more), that the Judaiſm, which he calls 
an abſurd and unphiloſophical ſuperftition, was the Ancient, 
though, to cover his deſign the better, he, in ſome later edi- 
tions, endeavours to ſoften the matter a little, by applying this 
deſcription to what he is pleaſed to call Modern Judaiſm? 
But, whatever may be in this conjecture, one thing is abun- 
dantly evident, that the Jewiſh religion, which he here com- 
pares with the Egyptian, was that which was ancientiy pro- 


Feffed: And of this he ſpeaks, in the way of ily inſinuation, 


ith equal diſreſpect as of the other. Here he brings them 
into an invidious compariſon with one another, and from the 
opinion of Tacitus, Snetonius, and the Roman ſenate concern- 
ing them, would inſinuate that there was no diſcernible difference 
detwixtthem. But what can be more unphiloſophical and uncan- 
did than ſuch a conduct in Mr Hume? For, what though all 


_ theſe ſpeak of the two religions as pretty much the ſame, this 


can be no proof that they were ſo. It amounts to no more, at 
beft, than a proof of their opinion. But, what regard can 
be had to this, when there is the greateſt reaſon to think it 
was founded upon their ignorance of theſe religions, concern- 
ing which they ſo poſitively determine? Neither is this a 
mere aſſertion, without evidence to fupport it. For, let any 


one look into the account which Tacitus gives of the Jewiſh 


religion (Tacit. Hiſt. lib. 5.), and he muſt be ſatisfieg, that he 
was almoſt an entire ſtranger to the nature and genius of it. 


And it is not improbable, but Suetonius and the Roman ſe- 


nate might have been equally ſo. In them, ſuch an opinion 
might have been, in ſome meaſure, pardonable. From the 
coincidence in ſome points betwixt theſe religions, they might 
imagine the reſemblance which the one bore to the other 
| | | greater 
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the authority of that religion which we our- 
felves profeſs, or rather to give it up all at 
once, as an impoſture likewiſe. They muſt 
ſtand or fall together, ſo cloſe is their con- 


nection with each other. 55 
To 

greater than it really was, as it does not appear that they gave 
themſelves the trouble of a minute inquiry into the nature or 
genius of either. But as Mr Hume muſt have been better ac- 
uainted with both, does it not appear uncandid to mention 
jy opinion of theſe authors, in a manner that ſhows his ap- 
probation of it, and as if he thought, that it ſhould form a juſt 
prejudice againſt the Jewiſh religion, that the Egyptian (which 
he owns to have been abſurd) was thought to be ſo like to it? 
Mr Hume is equally inaccurate in the character he gives of 
* this religion, as in the epithet by which he would diſtinguiſh 
it. The very phraſe of an unphiloſophical religionis, ſo un- 
common, — ſo little authoriſed by uſe, that it required an ex- 
planation to give it currency, and yet he has not been pleaſed 
to offer any. | a * 
I acknowledge the term unphilaſophical is often uſed in a 
looſe manner for irrational. But when ſuch a writer as Mr 
Hume uſes a word of equivocal meaning, he ought, by a pro- 


per definition, to fix it, otherwiſe he creates a ſuſpicion of 


unfavourable deſign. | 

Perhaps Mr Hume rhay have thought, as certain legiſlators 
did of old, that every nation ought to be left at liberty to ex- 
preſs their homage to the Deity, in that manner that appears 
to them the moſt proper; and that religion ſhould be deemed 
more or leſs philoſophical, in proportion as it appeared more 
or leſs agreeable to the genius or circumſtances of the people 
for whom it was deſigned, or that mode of government under 
which they lived. What makes it probable that he conſidered 
the determination of the mode of religion, or rather, the mo- 
delling the outward form of it, as the province of the philo- 
ſopher or magiſtrate, and meant to ſuggeſt ſome ſuch idea, is 
— what he throws out in a note under this very eſſay. There, 
| ſpeaking of clergymen, as an order of men ſet apart for the 
care of ſacred matters, and to conduct the -public devotion 
with the greater decorum and order, he conſiders their deſig- 
nation to this office as a thing purely, political. For, when 
bs £ | | 4. 
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To prove any ſpecies of religion abſurd and 
unphile/ophical, it would be neceſſary to make 
it appear to be inconſiſtent with the nature 
and character of the Deity,—unſuited to the 

- genius 


he ſpeaks of ſuch deſignation being made by virtue of the laws 

(he ſurely means thoſe of the ſtate), , would he not infinuate 
that as this, ſo every thing elſe that related to religion, was 
to be ſettled by theſe ? „ 

To trace Mr Hume thus far, ſeemed neceſſary to develope 
the character he gives of Judaiſm. I ſhall be ſorry if I have 
done injuſtice to his meaning in the interpretation I have gi- 
ven of it. I have obſerved the rule univerſally approved in 
the interpretation of all authors; that is, I have endeavoured, 
where his meaning was obſcure, to explain it by other places 
where it was leſs ſo. And I humbly imagine, that, if he be 
allowed to be conſiſtent with himſelf, I have done him no in- 
juſtice in the comment made upon him. If we conſider the 
obſcurity as undeſigned, it reſlects upon him, both as a wri- 
ter and a philoſopher. For, in either of theſe characters, he 
ought to have ſtudied more accuracy and perſpicuity: Or if, 

to avoid this imputation, his admirers will have it to be de- 
ſigned, they do not mend the matter. They pay a com- 
pliment to his head at the expence of his heart, and make 
candor to truckle to mean artifice. But happy it is for the 
honour of this religion, that the merit of it is not to be deter- 
mined by the opinions of a Tacitus, Suetonius, or a Hume, 
but by the deciſion of, reaſon and the common ſenſe of man- 
kind; to the examination of which, it is, without fear, ſubmit- 
ted. 

Since writing the above note, another edition of Mr Hume's 
eflays, publiſhed at London anno 1770, has fallen into my 
hands. Finding a variation in a former edition, I had the 
curioſity\to look into this, and was not a little ſurpriſed to 
find it differ greatly from all the former. For, in this, the 
obſervation concerning Judaiſm and Popery (which, in for- 
mer editions, had been called the moſt abſurd and unphiloſo- 
phical ſuperſtitions that had yet been known to the world), is 
entirely left out. | | 
How to account for this, is ſomewhat difficult. Had this 

edition been poſterior to his death, the omiſſion might have 


been 


*%. 
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genius, ſituation, and circumſtances of thoſe 
whom it principally reſpects—or, inadequate 
to the great ends propoſed by it. Could this 
be made appear in the caſe under conſidera- 

tion 


been ſuſpected to have been deſigned by the Editor, to avoid 
what might appear diſreſpectful to religion, eſpecially as the 
inſinuation contained in it ſeems to have been wantonly in- 
troduced. But, as this edition was publiſhed in the a 0 
lifetime, it is not to be imagined that any ſuch freedom 
would be uſed, without his knowledge and conſent. And 
ſhould this be admitted, ſtill it remains difficult to account for 
the matter. | | 

The inſertion of the epithet, Modern, when ſpeaking of 
Tudaiſm, in his edition anno 1764, ſeems to indicate a de- * 
ſign, by thus ſoftening the obſervation, to remove the offence 
given by the firſt manner of its appearance. And very poſſi- 
bly, finding that this alteration did not anſwer that purpoſe, he 
has, in the laſt edition, omitted it altogether. Hue here I 
muſt beg leave to obſerve, that there lies no ſmall objection 
againſt his conduct, if conſidered even in this point of view. 
It muſt have proceeded, either from a conviction of the impro- 
priety of the remark, or a fear of offending by it. And nei- 
ther of theſe principles are ſufficient to juſtify the part he has 
acted. | | | 
If the laſt was the principle upon which he ſtruck out this 
paragraph,—as a philoſopher and à candid inquirer, after 
truth, he ought to have paid no regard to it.—Satisfied of 
the juſtneſs of the remark, he ſhould e allowed it to 
remain, aſſured that truth would, at laſt, prevail; and in 
hopes that the uncommonneſs of the ſentiment, might 
prove' the means of exciting a proper inquiry into it, and 
thereby eſtabliſhing it.-—Or if, in conſequence of his own re- 
view, or the ſentiments of others, he ſaw reaſon to alter his 
opinion,—to drop the remark was not enough. Upon the 
ſuppoſition of an alteration of his ſentiments, he ought to have 
acknowledged his error. He could not but ſee the unfavour- 
able aſpect, which the manner of expreffion uſed by him 
had upon the character of the Deity, the generally allowed 
author of this religion, and upon the religion of Jeſus ſo cloſe. 
ly connected with it; and therefore he ought, in. juſtice to 
both, to have guarded all, with whom his opinion might have 

any 
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tion, the moſt ſtrenuous ſupporters of this re- 
ligion would be obliged to give it up. To in- 
quire how far it 1s o, ſhall be the deſign of 
the firſt part of this Treatiſe; And here I 
ſhall endeavour, by an analyſis of this reli- 
gion, to evince, that, rightly underſtood, there 
is nothing in it derogatory to the character 
of the Deity,—unſuited to. the genius of the 
people to whom it was firſt publiſhed, —or 
that age of the world in which it was inſt itu- 


ted: Nay, that it had an admirable propriety 


in it, with reſpect to all theſe ; while, at the 
ſame time, it ſerved to prepare the world for 
the reception of the Chriſtian religion, to 
which it was intended to be an introduction. 
For evincing theſe things, it will be neceſ- 


| ſary to take a narrow inſpection of the parti- 


cular ſtructure of this religton, or, at leaſt, of 
thoſe things in it which may be conſidered as 
diſtinctive and characteriſtic. And that we 
may proceed in this examination with the 
greater regularity, we ſhall digeſt what may 
be neceſſary for this purpoſe, under the fol- 


lowing diviſigus. 
* CHA P. 


any weight, againſt the dangerous mivilency of it. It is not 
enough, that, in ſome editions, he kept out the exceptionable 
and hurtful paſſage. As long as it remains in former edi- 


* 


tions, its baneful influence will continue. 
Nor would ſuch an acknowledgement have reflected any 


diſhonour upon him, either as a philoſopher or an honeſt 
man. Nay, in both theſe characters he would have gained 
greatly by it. As the error he maintained had been made 
public, and be had reaſon to think, that, from its palatable- 
neſs and the ſanction of his name, it might continue to pro- 
duce the moſt unhappy effects, he ſhould have done all in his 


power to prevent hem. 
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with, religion, was ſettled by the particular 
appointment of its glorious Author. Not on- 
ly the great articles, but even the minutiæ 
(if I, may uſe the word) of the religious ſer- 
vice of this people,—what related to the time, 
place, and other circumſtances of it, were all 
preſcribed by God: And all, in an evident 
ſubſerviency to the honour and intereſts of 
religion, —the genius of the Jews in particu- 
lar, and—the. fituation of the world in gene- 
ral. a Tide 2 Tt 3-4 2 7 #4 | - 4 85 Sx X 5 att 

A candid view of it, is all that is neceſſary 
to ſatisfy the inquiſitive upon this ſubject. 
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Of the Charadter of the Date : 


* 


— 
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Tur firſt thing that naturally falls to be 
conſidered in any religion, is the character 


it gives to that Being, whom its votaries are 


J judge of the pro 


to the æra of its com- 


* 


from the ſacred hiſtory, a moſt ſignal provi- 
dence exerciſed over them, in the manner of 
their deſcent into Egypt, —of their reſidence 
chere, and —of their, triumphant deliverance 
| from it. But it was, in the . plains around 
1 Sinai, that God firſt appeared in the character 
| of their ſupreme magiſtrate, and formed thei 
1e vac rel ERne RSbety” oF LIN he 
was himſelf to take the principal direction. 
In ſome of the more early, rude, and un- 
cultivated ages of the world, God was pleaſed 
to maintain an intercourſe with "mankind, 
72 under 
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under Hite viſible appearance. And, - 
thoſe ages, when the feelings of rages thy? 
were far from being tender, 'and their minds 
were but little cultivated by ſcience, ſuch me- 
thod of communication ſeemed vety proper, 
if not neceffary, as ſhall be ſhown afterwards. 
But when idolatry had gained a footing in 
the world, and the notions and worſhip of the 


true God had become greatly corrupted, per- 


haps from an abuſe of theſe ſenſible appear- 
ances, as well as from other cauſes; then did 
the erection of the church of Iſrael become 
neceſſary, for correcting the groſs errors that 


obtained in the different ſyſtems of religion, 


and, by reſtoring the religion of the true God, 
for Aid fuſing the knowledge of it in due time 
through the world. | 

Accordingly, who that can red, but muſt 
admire'the propriety, as well as grandeur, 
with which the foundations of the Jewiſh 
church were laid, by the deſcent, the viftble 
deſcent, of God upon Mount Sinai? The ſce- 
nery and apparatus for this equally illuſtribus 
and tremenduous event, were every way 
worthy of, and proportioned to, the grand 
oecaſion. So full of awful majeſty, that no- 
thing could be better ciltalared to inſpire the 


minds of the attending Iſraelites with the moſt 


profound reverence and veneration, or, by 
theſe means, to engage.a moſt reſpectful ho- 
mage and obedience to the dread Soverei 
of heaven and of earth. Every thing in the 
ſeene itſelf, and the circumſtances that at- 
tended i it, were ſuch as could not fail to be⸗ 
02 get 
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get the moſt ſublime and (exalted ſentiments 
of the Deity, in the minds of all who were 
looking on, and to tranſmit the like ſenti- 

ments to thoſe who ſhould afterwards. Haar of, 
the ſolemn tranſaction- 

But, does it not deſerve to be . notice 
of, that, while every thing was conducted 
through the whole of this awful ſcene, ſo as 
to excite the moſt exalted idea of the great- 
neſs, majeſty, and holineſs of the Deity, 
every thing was carefully avoided that could 
give the leaſt encouragement to, idolatry, — 
that fin to which Iſrael was. ſo prone, and 
which was ſo difhonouring to God ? And 
i Er! may it not be remarked, that, 
leſt a bodily. . preſence upon this occa- 
ſion might be conſtrued favourably for it, 
there was nothing like this to be ſeen? A 
circumſtance this, which ought to have been 
conſidered by Iſrael as a ſtrong hint againſt 
idolatry, or the expectation of any viſible ap- 
pearance among them. And accordingly, 
from this time downward, if I miſtake not, we 
hear no more, or at leaſt but ſeldom, of 
ſuch. appearances. 

Now let this tranſaction be properly conſi- 
dered, and does not every circumſtance in it 
appear worthy of that truly glorious Being 
who makes the principal figure in it? And is 
it not accompanied with a ſolemnity, every 
way proper to be obſerved at laying the 
foundations of a church, that was to be ho- 
noured as the depoſitory of the ſacred oracles, 
and to 3 the happy inſtrument of 

5 ſpread ing 


ligion, through the world? 

The Ifraelites having, by their long refi - 
dence in Egypt, in a great meaſure, forgot 
the notions of Deity they had received from 
their religious anceſtors, it was no wonder, 
that, by being accuſtomed to hear among the 
Egyptians, of the deſcent of their gods in vi- 
fible ſhape, their religious ſentiments ſhould 
have been much corrupted. With the great- 
eſt beauty, therefore, does God, who ho- 
noured them by taking to himſelf the cha- 
racter of their God, while he deſcended in a 
viſible manner, to thow the concern he took 


in them, deſcend in ſuch manner, as, in placeof 
leading to any mean ſentiments of him, Was 
the beſt adapted to raiſe their veneration and 


eſteem of him, to ye hay ove degree they 


were capable of. 
Before we oome to Cenfider the different 


characters, under which the Deity was pleaſed 
to manifeſt himſelf to this people, allow me 


to take notice of a circumſtance, which is not 
generally attended co. What I mean is,— 
that he did not all at once, nor in the didactie 
Way, manifeſt himſelf to them, but by gra- 
dual diſcoveries, as they were able to bear 
them. This obſervation the better deſerves 
out notice; becauſe it will be found to be a 
beautiful illuſtration of the propriety of that 
mode in which he choſe to inſtruct them, in 
the knowledge of his nature, perfections, and 


N | 
8 chis let me add, that the diſcoveries 
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ſpreading the knowledge and triumphs of re- 
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wade of himſelf, were always ſuited to the 
_ occaſions upon which they were vouchſafed ; 
while at the ſame time, the occaſions them- 
ſelves, confidered together with his manner 


of acting, ſerved to make every new charac- 


ter he aſſumed to be better underſtood, and, 
by conſequence, ta make their knowledge of 
him be greatly enlarged and improved. 


In ſupport of this opinion, it might be | 


made appear, were it neceſſary, that the va- 
rious names by which God was made known 
to Iſrae}, were all of them expreſſive of ſome 
particular excellence in his character, and 


ſuch as diſcovered the utmoſt Propriety in the 


epplication of them, - 

Names were not originally: mere ſimple and 
achitraty Tounds, impoſed at random. Ag 
ſoon as language was formed, and the mean- 
ing of the words which compoſed it was 


fixed, names were generally expreſſive of the 


nature or quality of-the-things to which they 
were applied. Inſtances of this es innu- 
merable oceur in the ſacred hiſtory *. 5 

Nay, at firſt, the impoſition of names was 
conſidered, as the moſt compendious and in- 
ſtructive way of conveying the knowledge of 
what was remarkable in the nature, qualities, 
relations, or circumſtances of the perſon. or 
thing to which they referred, Of this opi- 
nion ſeem to have been ſome of the ancients 
of the moſt reſpectable charafter for ah 
ledge and learning +, | 5 
| 1 


„Gen. 11.23. Ch. iii. 20. Ch. iu. 1, 25, Ch. v. 29. 2 xvil. 15. 
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It is very true, we find, as early as Plato's 
time, a very injudicious application made of 
names, in ſo much that we ſhould run a riſk 
of miſtaking the characters of the perſons to 
whom they were given, were we to judge 
merely by them. But this is no proof, that 
they were not in earlier times conſidered as 
characteriſtic of ſomething remarkable in the 
perſon to whom they were applied. It is, I 
think, a ſtrong preſumption of the contrary. 
Becauſe it is not at all to be wondered, that 
parents ſhould, from their partiality for their 
children and the hopes they might entertain 
from them, give them names of which. they 


might afterwards prove unworthy... The 


judgment which, they might have 2 | 


was formed of the characters of pe Be from | 
ed, might 


the names by which they were call 


account for the conduct of ART | of Wen a in 


this reſpect. 
The Rabbis reckon up no 1G chan ten 
names, by which, they ſay, God is DEED n 


in en And were we to ee an FFP 


x. 2X 


pr lar wy 


The firſt * by 1 we 111 hy Deity | 


ſpoken of 1s Elohim, which we render God, 
About the MeANINE of this hefe word, or 
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the idea to. be conveyed by it, the learned a are 
not agreed. Some conſider it as expreſſive only 
of the ſupreme excellence, or perfection of the 
Divine nature- Others, as including alſo the 
idea of dominion and authority, ad by con- 
ſequence, the relation of Lord and Sovereign. 
My preſent purpoſe does not make it er owe 
to ſettle this point. It is not what he 1s ca 
led by us, but what he. was called in early 
time, and by the firſt men, that we are to in- 
quite into. 8 
I we admit the Hebrew to hive deen the 
rimæval language, we find that the word 
lohim was that by which the RIprerae Being 
was firſt ſpokep of. 

It is true, 1 may W a doubt (and a 
doubt very difficult to reſolve) whether this 
name, or that of Elohim-Fechovah, that 1s, Lord 
God, which was given him afterwards, were 
the names originally given: Or, whether 
| they were only made choice of by the hiſto- 
| Tian, as what he judged the moſt proper to 

| be uſed in the deſetiption] he was to give of 
his operations and government. The laſt (as 
I ſhall endeavour to ſhow afterwards) is, I 
humbly think, the moſt probable. But, in 
-whichever of theſe views they are conſidered, 
——whether as the original names given to the 
Deity, or as a proof of the hiſtorian's accu- 
racy in the application of them, it is much the 
fame to our purpoſe, which is to ſhow that 
names,. according to their primary and moſt 
early uſe, were intended to convey ſome tole- 


rably | 


+ 
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rably distinct idea of the perſon or ching, to 


Which they were appliet. 

In the hiſtory which Moſes gives OF the 
Creation, he is led to conſider God only un- 
der the character of the Creator. According- 
ly it deſerves to be noticed, that, through this 
part of his hiſtory, he ſpeaks of him by the 

name Elobim or Elbim, which, it is probable, 
comes from a root that ſignifies /rength or 
power. And who may not obſerve an admi- 
rable propriety in the choice of ſuch a name, 
as expreſſive of that very perfection, the ex- 
ertion of which was particularly required for 
the production of the Umverſe? 


Every reader, who is in the leaſt acquaint- 


ed with the idiom of the Hebrew language, 
muſt obſerve from the termination of this 
word, that it is uſed here in the plural! num- 


ber. It is almoſt needleſs to take notice | 


(there are few that do not know) that, from 
thence, ſome have not heſitated! to infer the 
doctrine of a plurality of perſons in the God- 
head, or divine Nature. This is but one in- 
ſtance, among many thouſands, of the un- 
| happy effects produced, in the interpretation 
of Scripture, by a violent attachment to ſy- 
ſtems. For why put a meaning, ſo evidently 
forced, upon the word, when it can, in per- 
fect confiſtence with the ſubject upon which 
it is uſed, admit of one much more natural? 


The ſacred hiſtorian having, i in his account 


of the creation, ſeen meet to ſpeak of its 
great Author, under a name expreſſive of his 
teh could there be any impropriety, 


4 may, 


n 
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Bay, would there not be a great beauty; in 
ſuppoſing that he uſed this word in the plural 
number, to intimate that to him belonged all 
Strengths; that is, that he was not only power- 
ful, but omnipotent? I will. not take upon 
me to ſay, that this was the original reaſon 
far the uſe of the word in this form; but I 


cannot help thinking, that the idiom of the 


Hebrew language ſeems to favour this ac- 
count of the matter. And, if it does, there 


; can be no occaſion for having recourſe to an 


explication that ſeems quite foreign to the 


ſubject to which it refers. But to return 


from this digreſſion.— To this let me add, 

That in early time, long before his appear- 
ance to Moſes, he was known to the Fathers 
by the name of Shaddai, which ſignifies Al- 


_ mighty, or All-ſufficient — A name admirably 


expreſſive of his greatneſs, and calculated at 


once to command the reverence, and encou- 
rage the truſt and confidence, of mankind. 


When the world is formed, and creatures 
are placed in it, and, on this account, the 


exertion of his care and government became 


neceſſary, the ſacred hiſtorian varies the name 
by which he ſpeaks of the ſupreme Being. 
He calls him not only God, but Jehovah, or 
the Lord; and often unites two titles into 
one, thus, Elobim- ebovab, Lord-God—and El- 
Shaddai, God-Almighty. This he ſeems to 
have done, as if he meant to give a character 


of him, —to point him out to his intelligent 


creatures, as not only their Almighty Creator, 
but alſo their Sovereign Lord; and, —at the 
5 : | | : ſam 1 
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ſame time, to convey to them this comfort. 


able inſtruction, that he who made them 
was not indifferent about them, but that, as 


they were bound to reverence and ſerve him, 
from the relation which ſubſiſted bet wixt 


them, ſo they might reſt aſſured that he would 


protect and defend them. 

Had not the ſacred hiſtorian meant to 
convey ſuch ideas as: theſe, why ſhould. he 
not have continued the uſe of the name under 
which he firſt ſpoke of the Deity ? Or, why 
ſhould he change it at the only time, when 
firſt there could be any propriety in it? Or 
why not; uſe them ſeparately, but thus com- 
pounded? _ 

It muſt indeed he acknowledged, that the 
names God and Lord God ſeem afterwards, in 
the courſe of this hiſtory, to be uſed indiſeri- 


minately. And a very good reaſon may be 


aſſigned for this, namely, that the hiſtorian 
having, by the judicious application of them 
at firſt, ſhown the propriety of them, there 
was no neceſſity for a 10 rupulous and critical 
attention to the diſtinction afterwards. 

In forming our notions of the divine cha- 
racter, we may be very ready to miſtake, by 
the deductions we draw from verbal criticiſm, 
or etymological diſquiſitions. A more cer- 
tain way to acquire a juſt idea of it, will be 
to conſider the accounts, which, upon differ- 
ent occaſions, God is pleaſed to give of him- 
ſelf. And theſe are often minute and par- 
ticular, as if he would thereby teach us, that 
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was, more to be depended on, than that 


which is to be learned from the names b 
which mankind choſe to ſpeak of him. 


In the firſt ages of the world, ſome viſible 


appearances of the Deity might be neceſſary, 
to aſſiſt mankind in their conceptions of him. 


But as their ſentiments muſt have been deri- 
ved chiefly from the volume of creation un- 
folded before them, (for yet they were in- 
capable of comprehending the more ſublime 


"notions which Revelation was to communi- 


cate) he was often characteriſed by the title 
of, The Poſſeſſor of Heaven und of Eartb*, in 


both which, as in legible characters, they 


might read many of his divine perfections. 
After the covenant entered into with Abra- 


ham, God is often ſpoken of under the cha- 


racter of, The God of Abraham and the God of 
Jrael f. And this alteration in the manner 


of addreſs, is not without reaſon. Duly at- 


tended to, it will be found to have great 
beauty and propriety in it. N 
When, in the progreſs of time, the world 


had became ſo corrupted in their notions of 
religion and the Author of it, that they, in 


a great meaſure, neglected the one and for- 


got the other, God made choice of Abraham, 
as a perſon proper on many accounts, for be- 


ginning the ſo neceſſary reformation. What he 


began, was to be carried on by his deſcend- 


ants. And therefore, that God might pre- 
ferye upon their minds the deſign of this 


choice, and excite in them an ambition of 


SY | Promoting 
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promoting it, he graciouſly condeſcended to 
be called, The God of their .Fathers—The God 
of Abraham, The God of 1jaac, The God of Jacob, 
and The God of Ifrael*. _ 

I know thoſe who are no 8 to Reve- 
lation, repreſent ſuch a choice as partial, and 
inconſiſtent with that regard which might be 
expected from God, conſidered as the indu}- . 
gent Parent of the univerſe. But J muſt be 
excuſed if I ſhould ſay, that they have taken 
but a very imperfect view. of the ſubject, who 
can conſider it in this light. It is ſo far from 


| being an evidence of a defect of regard, that 


it is a proof of a very high degree of it. For 
it was then the moſt proper, if not the only, 
method of preſerving a Caſe of the true, reli- 

ion in the world, amidſt the almoſt univer- 
al corruption chat prevailed. 

It was; beſides, admirably calculated, as 
ſhall be ſhown afterwards, Part II. 92. to 
draw mankind, without any force offered to 
their reaſon or liberty, to the knowledge of 
the truth. 

It is true, the Jews, la with the di- 
ſtinction made betwixt them and the nations 
around them, came, at laſt, to conſider them- 
ſelves as the ſole favourites of Heaven ; and, 


under the influence of this conceit, to treat 


the reſt of mankind with contempt. But 


ſuch conduct can prove no more, than their 


inattention to the original deſign of their ſe- 
lection from the reſt of mankind. Had they 
| | but 


/ ® Exod. iii, 15. 
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but properly attended to this, it muſt have 
had a' very different effect upon them. In 
place of producing a ſuperellibus Haughtineſs 
of conduct towards them, it would have en- 
gaged them to all the offices of kindneſs in 
— EE ET HTATITST A: 
No doubt the diſtinction made, betwixt 
them and the nations around them, was a 
plain indication of the divine pleaſure, that 
they ſhonld avoid all utmcceſfary intercourſe 
with them; ſo long as the nations remained 
addicted to idolatry, and the wicked courſes 
which were the conſequences of it. 
But the reaſon bf this ſeparation was not 


becauſe the nations Around them, conſidered 


in a national capacity, were unworthy of be- 
ing admitted into ſocial intercourſe with Iſ- 
rael; but becauſe, from ſuch intercourſe, 
Iſrael would have been in danger of being 
corrupted by them, and ſo the very end for 
which they were ſeparated frotti'them would 
have been defeated. And now, when, from 
the eyent, we are enabled to judge of the 
propriety of the meaſure, muſt he not be 


CTC * 45 
The great defign (as has been hinted al- 
ready) of the ſelection of Ifrael was, that 


very blind, or very prejudiced, who does not 


they might be like a city ſet upon a hill. 


that they might become the objects of uni- 
verſal obſervation; and that the reſt of man- 
kind might thereby be gradually allured to 
the knowledge, worſhip, and obedience of 
the true God. And if, from an acquaintance 

7 | with 
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with human nature, and the hiſtory of man- 
kind in the ſucceſſive ages and different coun- 
tries of the world, we may judge what pro- 
bably would have been the conſequence of 


a more free intercourſe at that early period, 


we ſhall be forced to conclude, that the cor- 
ruption, Which was become pretty general, 
would ſoon have become univerſal. At leaſt, 
there is reaſon to think, that a reformation 
could 'not have been effected by any means 
fo ſuitable to the nature of man, as thoſe hy 

which it was brought about. Conſidered, 
therefore, in all thoſe. points of view, this 
character of the Deity, which has afforded a 
handle to our modern wits to diſplay their 
talents for obloquy and cenſure, ſtands not 
only fully juſtified, but appears with 'a pro- 
priety ſufficient to recommend that A dN 
in which it is thus portrayed. 


It is obſervable, through the whole ſeved 


record; that, as the Deity is repreſented in a 
variety of characters, ſo always in that which 
is beſt ſuited to the particular occaſion and 
circumſtances in which he 1s brounr into 


view. 


Thus wikis: Moſes, upon the firft incline. 
tion of God's deſign to ſend him into Egypt 
to reſcue his people from the oppreſſion which 
they groaned under, aſked by What flame he 
would chooſe to make hunſelf known to 
them, he anſwered, Thou ſhalt ſay unte 
© the children of Iſrael, T am hath ſent me 
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* is well known; that, among the ancients; 
„ Jews, as well as, Heathens, conſidered the 
knowledge of names as a moſt important 
ſcience. They entertained a. fodliſh and ſu- 
perſtitious concert, that not only the nature 
of the perſons and things to which they were 
applied was to be learned from them; but 
alſo, that many of them were of ſuch. a 
wonderful compoſition, that they might, by 
| | them, obtain oracles, cure Altes, and per- 
f foxm a variety,;of miracles. Hence ſome 
* have thought, that the reaſon why, Moſes was 
| ſd deſirous of knowing the name of God, Was 
| 


that he hoped, from ſuch diſcovery, to be 
able to do the greateſt wonders by che uſe of 
| Its But this ſeems to be a conceit of much 
| later times, and, it is highly probable never 
once entered into the mind of Moſes. The 
reaſon of his inquiry; (of which we are, in- 
formed verſe 1 303 is much more rational. 
The ancients. (as J. obſerved before), and 
particularly i in the Eaſt, ſeldom gave names 
without ſome evident. defign. | They were 
originally expreſſive of the temper, character, 
or circumſtances of the perſon to whom they 
v5 given. E 
Moſes very, reaſonably conjetured, that, 
upon his arrival in Egypt, Iſrael would in- 
quire into the character of the God who ſent 
im; and therefore might conclude that he 
, would make choice of one the beſt fitted to 
| convey to them the knowledge of him, and 
| thereby to make the deepeſt impreſſion upon 
5 * were his r diſappointed. cen 
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he, with a condeſcenſion, and; at the ſame 
time, dignity worthy of himſelf, and ſuch as 
beſpake a juſt ſuperiority to every other, 
ealls himſelf, I am that (or who) I att 

Iſrael, from the obſcurity and ſervitude in 
which they had been kept in Egypt, had very 
probably but narrow and contracted views of 


the true God, having had but a very imper- 
fe idea of him, from the revelations made 


of himſelf to their anceſtors, before their de- 
ſcent into this country; And therefore, had 
Moſes only told them that the Lord God of 
their Fathers had ſent him to them, they 
might have imagined that he was no more 
than ſome local and ſubordinate deity, and 


ſo would have derived but little comfort from 


thence; But when he tells them, that the 
T am had ſent him, he led them ſeriouſly to 
reflect upon the meaning of this character, 


and, by theſe means, gradually to develope 


it. [5 26 
This character, I am that I am, which God 
aſſumed to himſelf, ſounds, it muſt be owned, 
a little uncouth, and does not, all at once, 
convey a determinate idea along with it. 
But the very ſingularity of it, and the ob- 
ſcurity that attended it, could not fail to have 
the happy effect of fixing their thoughts up- 
on it, and making them inquire into the de- 


| fign and propriety of it. 


It is well known, that, according to the 


genius of the Hebrew language, the meaning 


of any important word may be fixed and de- 
=” | termined 
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termined by a due attention to the root from 
which it is derived. 

Whatever l have: been formed 
concerning the word Jebovab (aud they have 
been many), all are agreed as to the deriva- 
tion of it, and deduce it from a root which 
ſignifies To Be. And if, as critics allege, 
and the Hebrew doctors allow, the original 
word may be rendered ſo as to apply to the 

Paſt, Preſent, and yi time, and to ſignify 
1 was, I am, 1 bal. be, then it is evident that 
it was admirably fitted to convey the idea 
not only of ſelf-exiſtence and independence, 
but alſo of eternity and immutability. 

A ſtrong preſumption that, in this ſenſe, 
the word which we render I am, was to be ta- 
ken, 1s,—The conſtruction put upon the in- 
ſcription in the temple at Delphi. Plutarch 
tells us, that, over the place where the ſtatue 
or image of Apollo was erected, the word EI 

was engraven in golden letters. After re- 
citing the various conjectures concerning the 
meaning of it in this place, he mentions the 
opinion of Ammonius, which is, that, among 
the many titles given to Apollo, 7his was one: 
that it was the ordinary form in which his 
votaries ſaluted him when they entered into 
his temple ; and—that it was intended to ex- 
preſs their veneration for him, and the opi- 
nion they had of his loli-exiftence, opend- 
ence, and immutability *. 

Similar to the inſeription on the temple of 

| Apollo 


* Plut. In Lib. EI. apud Delph. 


en, £2 SE F'U'D AI 8 M. by 51 


Apollo at Delpbi, is that on the temple of 
Minerva at Sais, I am whatever was, or is, or 
ſhall be, and my veil bath no mortal ever taken 
F. Now, is it not probable from both, 
that this title of God, 7 am, was early and 
well known, and that from it have been bor- 
rowed the. AO RT: juſt now taken notice 
The i interpretation given of this title of God 
is rendered probable, not only by what has 
been offered above, but alſo by the tranſla- 
tion of the Septuagint, Eyw «+6, And here 
perhaps it may not be unworthy of notice, 
that theſe tranſlators render the word in a 
manner that conveys the idea of perſonality 
and intelligence, as well as of ſelf-exiſtence, 
by uſing the maſculine, 1 in place of ths neuter, 
gender. | 
Conſidered in this view, it is not impro-— 
bable, that they meant to guard againſt the 
Pantheiſtic ſcheme, which had been adopted 
by ſome long before their time , and which, 
by repreſenting the Deity under the charac- 
ter of the Te E» or the To lla, led to conſequen- 
ces, not only the moſt abſurd in themſelves, 
but the moſt hurtful to the intereſts of true 
religion. 
But, while we offer theſe ſtrictures upon 
the character or name by which God would 
, p wy have 


* Plut. de Iſid. & Ofirid ;—Ey «44 nav ro yryorog, nas er, as 
got vy, XAT roy £pcov FETROV OuSerc mw Ong aXtxaAuUev. 


+ The Septuagint tranſlation was not made till about 240 
years before the Chriſtian æra; but we know that the Pan- 
cheiſtic ſcheme obtained long before that time. 
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have Moſes to announce him to Iſrael, it de- 
ſerves to be taken notice of, that the reſt of 
the anſwer which he gave to the inquiry 
made by Moſes, ſeems to have been intended 
to account for the, at firſt, apparent obſcurity 
of it, and to ſtrengthen their Sperrer in, 
and expectations from, him 

For, when he thus ſpeaks, does he not ſeem 
to give a hint, that there was no being with 
whom he could compare himſelf, and there- 
fore that it was difficult to give ſuch an ex- 
planation of his nature as mankind could un- 
derſtand? And while this hint ſerved as a 
proper check to their too prying inquiries 
into the nature of the God of Iſrael, who 
was the true God, did it not alſo ſerve to 
expole the pretenfions to Deity made by the 
Egyptian gods, whoſe origin was ſo well 
known, that all could ſay who, and bar, der 
Were? 

And now, as: the ſacred ian a 
us *, that it was at this time God firſt made 


himſelf known by the name "gn 7, may 
we 


* Exod: vi. a 

Who does not know what whimſical conceits many of 
the Jewiſh Rabbis have entertained eoncerning the word 
Fehovah, and what a mighty pother bas been made by the 
cabbaliſtical writers, about the manner, lawfulnefs, and 
wonderful effects, of the right pronunciation of it? Some of 
them alleged, that the right pronunciation of it, after having 
been communicated by God himſelf ts mankind, had been 
loſt on account of their wickedneſs. But it is no wonder 
(without having recourſe to ſuch a cauſe for it) that the pro- 
per pronunciation of it ſhould not be agreed on. Becauſe, as 
this —_— ne on * manner in which the yowels are 


| diſpoſed 
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we not diſcern a preat propriety in the choice 
of this ſeaſon for the diſcovery ? One reaſon 
is very obvious. The ideas of eternity, ſelf- 
„ ee 20 Die © 07 a: exifbviice, 


diſpoſed of, it is evident this muſt be various. And accord- 
ingly we find it is fo, among the different nations that uſe 
the word. Neither, ſo long as the ſame idea is conveyed by 
it, does this diverſity matter much. And when it is remem- 
bered that they held it unutterable, not ſo much on account 
of their ignorance of the right pronunciation, as from the 


imagined unlawfulneſs of expreſling it, nothing can be more 


abſurd than any diſpute about the manner of doing it. 
Fooliſh as their conceits were concerning the lawſulneſs 
and manner of pronouncing it, —that, with reſpect to the 
wonderful virtue aſcribed to it, is no leſs ſo. For, were you 
to believe ſome, the right pronunciation of this wonderful 
name (or the Tetragrammaton, as it was called, becauſe con- 
ſiſting of four letters), was a powerful ſpell, by which the 
moſt - extraordinary miracles might have been performed. 
Nay, ſo ignorant and ſuperſtitious were ſome of the Jews, 
that they aſcribed all the ſtupenduous mitacles which were 
performed by our Lord, to his op got poſſeſſion of this 
E . 


profound ſecret, by ſtealing it out of the temple. © 


The Jews hold that this name is incommunicable, or, at 
| leaſt, never given by the ſacred writers to any but the true 


God. In this they are right, though the reaſon is not what 
they allege, —any ſpecial ſanctity that belongs to it; but that, 
according to its original meaning, it can apply to none other. 
It was, at the time taken notice of above, that God afſumed 
to himſelf the name Jehovah. It is very true, we find fre- 
quent mention made of it, in the ſacred hiſtory, long before 
this time. And the reaſon is obvious. The ale of the name 

ehovah had become familiar among the Iſraelites long before 

loſes wrote the book of Geneſis z and therefore, as no title 
could be more expreſſive of the nature and ſeveral of the per- 
fections of God, he often uſes it in the account he gives of 


times, perſons, and events, long prior to the firft diſcovery 
of it, and in this followed the phraſeology of his own time, 


and not of the times whoſe hiſtory he recorded. —If the 
reader would chooſe to know more on this ſubject, he may 
conſult Calmet's Dictionary, under the article ehvab, and 


«the Ancient Univ, Hiſt. vol. iii. p. 356. edit. 8 vo. 
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exiſtence, independence, and immutability 
(all which the title conveyed), were too ab- 
ſtract and profound to be early entered into. 
Previous to a proper conception of theſe, a 
conſiderable improvement of the human mind 
was neceſlary. And though I will not ſay, 
that, when this character of the Deity was 
| made known to Iſrael, they could fully com- 
prehend it ; yet it fo evidently conveyed the 
idea of a vaſt ſuperiority to the gods of the 
Egyptians, as admirably ſerved to remove all 
the fears they could entertain from them, in 
the oppoſition they might be ſuppoſed to give 
to their removal. 

Nay, 'to aſſert a ſuperiority over the gods 
of Egypt, and thereby encourage their con- 
fidence in him, who called himſelf The God v 
their Fathers, does not ſeem to be all that was 
intended by che appropriation of this name to 
himſelf.—It ſerved to convey a ſtill more im- 
portant inſtruction. His ſuperiority might 
have been allowed in perfect conſiſtency with 
the ſyſtem of Pagan theology, which admitted 
of different claſſes or orders of divine beings. 
Such an acknowledgment as this, had it been 
made by the Egyptians, in conſequence of 
what they ſaw Moſes do in the name of his 
God, would have been no great honour to 
him. Nay, it would have been in fact a de- 
gradation of him into a mere Iocal and tute- 
lary deity ; and, in place of overturning, had 
a tendency to confirm them in the erroneous 
faith of Polytheiſm. In the enunciation of 
his commiſſi on to Iſrael, it deſerves to be ta- 
ken 


* 


vidence towards them. 
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lem notice of, that Moſes never deſcends ſo 
lo as to inſtitute a compariſon betwixt his 
God, and thoſe of the Egyptians. In the cha- 
racter under which he ſpeaks of him, I am 
that I am, or, as ſome have rendered it, I am 
he who' am, he aſſerts his ſole and abſolute 
right to the dominion and ſovereignty of the 
univerſe ; and thus, by what amounted: to a 


denial of the divinity of the reputed. gods of 


the Heathens, he undermined the very foun- 
dation of idolatry, which was one great de- 
ſign of God in the ſelection of Iſrael, and the 


many extraordinary diſpenſations of his pro- 


When God ſpeaks of himſelf bye a ne title, 


as the reaſon for aſſuming it is —.— ap- 


parent from the hiſtory, ſo the import of it 
will be found to be, for the moſt part, expla- 
natory of it. A proof of this obſervation we 
have in the next character of the Deity, which 
we ſhall take under our conſideration, and 
which is as remarkable as the occaſion upon 
which it was aſſumed.— The Lord proclaims 
this to be his name (Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7. ), The 
Lord, The Lord God, Merciful, &c. 

A few days before this, Iſrael had, in a 
moſt provoking manner, diſclaimed a regard 
for the God who had done ſo much for them, 


by making a golden calf *, and falling down 


2 | before 


Ie may, to the unlearned, appear ſtrange, that Iſrael 
ſhould have fallen into ſuch a groſs ſpecies of idolatry, But 
when it is conſidered that the Egytians, among whom they 
lived ſo long, were wont to worſhip their gods, is and Oſiris, 

| Jometime, 
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before it, to worſhip. No wonder that ſo 
rude an affront, from a people diſtinguiſhed 
by ſuch a ſeries of fayours, ſhould kindle the 
diſpleaſure of God againſt them. Moſes in- 
tercedes for them, and, as an evidence. that 
he had found grace in his fight, God makes 
himſelf known to him by this name, 7 be Lord, 

No doubt, in circuſtances of ſuch aggrava- 
ted guilt, they not. only trembled when they 
thought on God, but feared that they had for 
ever forfeited his favour, and that he would 
be gracious no more. 

In ſych a ſituation, how * REN Hoon 
this declaration come from God himſelf, and 
with what affecting ſolemnity is it given! In 
this character, every line may be conſidered 
as forming a diſtin& feature, and all unite to 
give beauty, dignity, grace, and perfection 
r 
The reader will be pleaſed to indulge 1 me in 

a 


ſometimes glen the emblem of a living bull and -ſatperimies 
| under the 1 image of it, this will account for their conduct in 
this inſtance, and for the choice they made of this figure in 
preference to any other. We are not to imagine, that by 
this action Iſrael renounced all faith i in the true God. It only 
ſhowed. their proneneſs to w ip him under ſome viſible 
emblem, as the Egyptians had been accuſtomed to worſhip 
their gods. But admitting this, which is the only apology 
that can be offered for them, yet if we will conſider the 
— they had of the divine prefence among them, — the ſo- 
emn manner in which the Law hag, but a few days before, 
been delivered to them, and—the expreſs terms in which the 
uſe of images was forbidden in the worſhip of God, their 
conduct muſt appear not only highly abſurd, but equally 
criminal, and deficient in regard to him, 
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a few paſſing obſervations upon it. The 
Deity calls bimſelf The Lord, The Lord God, or 
The Strong God, that, by reminding them of 
this part. of his character, he might ſecure 
their reverence and reſpect, and ſhow them 
that-it was not, for want of power that he did 
not puniſh them. 

The perfection of Power, which condemn: 
ed reſpect, was alſo fit to encourage confi- 
dence, eſpecially when they were, at the ſame 
time, told that he was- merciful and gratious. 
He calls himſelf merciful, to ſhow that he was 
diſpoſed, not only to pity their weakneſſes, 
but alſo to pardon their fins, and to relieve 
them from the miſeries which were the con- 
ſequences of them. But, at the ſame time, 
left they ſhould, from that pride for which 
they were ſo remarkable, imagine that any 
merit in themſelves was the ſpring of the 
mercy ſhown them, —he tells them, that, in 
all this, he acted from pure grace and favour, 
or—benignity of nature. 

They had often offended him ; but he ap- 
peals to themſelves, if they had not found 
him, in their experience, long-ſu gering and 
flow to wrath; nay, abundant in goodneſs and 
trutbe poſſeſſed of a 'goodneſs that triumphed 
over all their unworthineſs, and equally ex- 
ceeded their hopes, as it did their merit -A 
goodneſs, the exerciſe of which was ſecured 
to them, not only from the pleaſure of com- 
municating it, but alſo from a ſacred and in- 


violable regard to his promiſes, made for 
ä the 


— — 
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the r of their faith and confi- 
dence. 

But as there was py — that the 
diſplay of ſo much goodneſs might, (though 
intended to remove their fears) by an unhap- 
py perverſion of it, beget preſumption, he 
adds with the greateſt propriety, that he 
would by no means clear the guilty; that is, 
thoſe who continued ſuch. How grand, and, 
at the ſame time, amiable, this account of 
the Divine character! Is it not ſuch an ag- 
gregate of perfection as muſt render him to 
whom it belongs, the deſerved object of the 
higheſt - reverence, eſteem, confidence, and 
hope, with thoſe to whom he a thus mani- 


feſted himſelf? 


Another title, under n 


God introduced in the ſacred hiſtory, i is, The 


Lord of Hoſts *, or Armies. 
Abſtractedly confidered, this may appear a 
charaQter of the Deity very ungracious, and 
ſuch as could only inſpire terror, and fo unfit 
the mind for that filial and ingenuous confi- 
dence, that was neceſlary to render the ſervice 
of his ſubjects any way liberal. But the leaſt 
acquaintance with the hiſtory of this people, 


to whom he makes himſelf known under this 
character, will eyince the -propeinty of aſſu- 


ming it. 
The people of tad, in order to effect 


their ſettlement in the land of Canaan, and 
afterwards to maintain it, were obliged to 


engage 


2 Sam. vi. 2. 2 Sam. vii. 26. 
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engage in many bloody wars with its inhabi- 
tants and the neighbouring nations. Compa- 
red with theſe, they were but a handful. No 
wonder, therefore, that, conſcious of their 
own inequality, they ſhould have been diſ- 
mayed, when, at any time, they found it ne- 
ceſſary to encounter them. In what terms, 
then, could God addreſs them, better calcu- 


lated to rouſe their courage and engage their 


confidence, than by calling himſelf The Lord 
of Hofts ; and thus teaching them to conſider 
him as their Leader and General, intereſted 
for their protection, - honour, and - ſucceſs ? 
Viewed in this light, how naturally would 
they be led to take the field under his auſpi- 
cious conduct, againſt the moſt formidable 


enemy that could ſtart up to oppoſe or diſturb 


them ? | | 5 EF 5 | 

From the reaſon juſt now aſſigned, it is 
very probable, the title of The Lord of Ho/ts 
might have taken its riſe. 

I know there 1s another account given of 
the matter, and,—even according to that, -the 
propriety of it muſt be readily admitted. 

We are informed that, very early, there 
prevailed a groſs ſpecies of idolatry in the 
Eaſt.—“ Indulging themſelves in ſome of the 
* moſt fanciful ſpeculations concerning the 
* nature of the univerſe in general, and of 
* this world in particular, and the influence 
„ which the ſun and moon had upon it, man- 
* kind came at laſt to be perſuaded (or pre- 
* tended to be ſo) that the ſun and moon were 
* ſo many deities. From an admiration of 
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the grandeur of their appearance, on of 
their various phenomena, motions, and in- 
« fluence, the tranſition to an adoration of 
© them was very eaſy. Nay, led away by a 
* ſpeculating humour, they, in proceſs of 
time, aſſumed into their apotheoſis, ſome 
of the moſt illuſtrious of their anceſtors, 
* who had, by their heroic and good ſervices, 
« deſerved well of their country, and now be- 
“gan to be thought upon with a kind of en- 
« thuſiaſtic gratitude. And to this deifica- 
tion they might be ſtrongly prompted, from 
4 a conceit they entertained, — that, imme- 
8 — after their death, their ſouls remo- 
« ved to ſome of the luminous bodies they 
« ſaw moving, in ſuch awful majeſty, over 
e their heads, and that,—as miniſters of the 
« ſupreme Deity, they might be highly ſer- 
«© yiceable to them *. They had alſo their 
* demons and genii, beings of an order far 
„ ſuperior to rd but inferior to the celeſtial 
« deities f.“ 

Now as theſe notions prevailed long before 
the time of Moſes, it 1s not im robable, that, 
to them, there might be a reference in this 
truly grand title of the God of Iſrael. And if 
we will but ſuppoſe, that theſe demons, dei- 
fied heroes, and the heavenly luminaries in 
which they were thought to have taken up 


their reſidence, were conſidered as the hoſts 
| 2 1 of 


* See Vol. I. Part i i. Sect. 2. of the Comparative View of 
the ſeveral Methods of promoting religious Inſtruction, from 
the earlieſt down to the preſent time. 

+ Vol. I. Rey i. Sgt 3+ 


Call. „ fun 6r 


of Heaven (and there are many places of ſa- 
cred writ that ſeem to favour this conjecture *) 


there muſt appear a great deal of beauty and 


dignity in this character of the Deity. It 
not only diſtinguiſhes him from the gods of 
the nations, who were ſome of this hoſt, but 
aſcribes a ſuperiority to him over them all. 
This opinion concerning the origin and im- 
port of the title, Lord of Ho/ts, has had ſome 
learned advocates for it , as well as the for- 
mer. And whichever of them the reader ſhall 
ſee meet to adopt, he will, I hope, admit, that, 
confidering the circumſtances of Iſrael at that 
time, there was a great propriety in it. | 

There prevailed among the Heathen nations 
an opinion of local deities. Hence the di- 
ſtinction of, The Gods f the Hills, and The 
Gods of the Plains t, as if each had his pro- 
vince or department aſligned to him, and—of 
gods prefiding over certain countries, as if 
they were committed to their ſpecial tutelage 
and guardianſhip & 

To counteract the influence of theſe opi- 
nions, which had a tendency to diſhearten 
the Iſraelites, ſhould they, at any time, be 
obliged to engage their enemies out of their 
own country, or within the particular pro- 


vince or juriſdiction of any of the other gods, 


—their God does, in effect, tell _—_ that 
he 


Deut. iv. 19. Chap. xvii. 3. Nehem. ix. 6. 1 Kings, 
ii. 19. Pl. eiii. 20, 21. 
+ Mede's Works, Diſc. on * ii. 13, 14. 
t 1 Kings xx. 23, 28. 
$ 2 Kings xviii. 34, 35. 
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he was the God of the hills as well as of the 
plains, and that his government and ſuper- 
intendance extended equally to both. 
- Þ Nay, to remove all ground of fear, from 
the ſuppoſed interpoſition of any of thoſe no- 
minal deities in favour of their votaries, he 
is repreſented to his people as The God of gods 
and Lord of lords*; that is, as one to whom, 
all, who were called gods, were to be conſi- 
dered as ſubordinate and ſubjectet. 

The reader will, I hope, permit me to take 
notice of one title or character more, which 
God aſſumes to himſelf. The ſolemnity with 
which it is introduced, and the comfort and 
inſtruction with which it abounds, ſeem to 
point it out, as particularly deſerving. of the 
attention of thoſe to whom he addreſſes him- 
ſelf. Thus faith The Lord, The King of 1/- 
rael, and his Redeemer the Lord of Hoſts, I am the 
Mi 17%, and I am the Laſt, and beſides me there is 
no God f. To diſcern the beauty and propriety 
of this addreſs, it will be neceſſary to recollect 
the character of the people to whom it is 
made. They had, upon many occaſions before 
this, diſcovered a very ſtrong propenſity to 
idolatry, and often ſhamefully relapſed into 
it, notwithſtanding all the pains that had been 
taken to guard them againſt it. Here, there- 
fore, God once more addreſſes them in a man- 
ner that led them to infer, not only the prio- 
_ rity of his exiſtence to that of every other 


Being, but alſo that, as he derived it from 
none 


4 Deut. x. 17. + Ifa. xliv. 6. 
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none other, ſo it ſhould remain fas ever unim- 
paired by the greateſt length of time. All 
this the Heathens, and thoſe infected with | 
their principles, might admit, without any 
prejudice to their ſyſtem of religion. For, 
according to their Theogony, the acknowledge- 
ment of one ſupreme Deity, did not forbid the 
belief of others whom they ſuppoſed to be ge- 
nerated and ſubordinate to him, whom, like 
him, they believed to be immortal and with- 
out end of time. With the greateſt propriety, 
therefore, does God draw the concluſion to 
which the preceding obſervations concerning 
his nature did fairly lead, but which he knew 
the deceitful influence of their prejudices 
would prevent them from making, namely, 
that be/ides him, there was no God, that is, none 
who deſerved the title, however the folly of 
ſome might dignify them with it. And here, 
before I have finiſhed the remarks proper to 
be made upon this important paſlage, 1s it not 
deſerving of notice, that the Prophet is at the 
greateſt pains to guard againſt the application 
of this character to any but him, to whom it, 
of right, belonged? And for this purpoſe, 
he tells thoſe to whom his commiſſion led him, 
that it was, The Lord Fehovah, King of 1jrael, 
Their Redeemer, The Lord of Hoſts, and not any 
other, who had thus pronounced concerning 
himſelf, 7 am the Firſt, and I am the Laſt, "aud 

beſides me there is no God, | 
There are ſeveral other characters under 
which the Deity is preſented to the view of 
lirael, all of which, were we to conſider them 
3 5 ſeparately, 


4 
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„ | 
ſeparately, would be found to have the ſame 
propriety, which has, in ſo ſtriking a manner, 
marked thoſe already taken notice of. But it 
is unneceſſary to mention any more of the 
characters, by which he was known under 
this diſpenſation. Thoſe already taken notice 
of, may ſerve for the purpoſe on account of 
which they are adduced. 
Plato informs us, that the great Sgcrates 
wiſhed for a diſcovery of the true names of 
the Deity, as the moſt probable way of ar- 
riving at a juſt knowledge of him *. What he 
ſo evidently deſired, we find, from the above 
induction of titles which form the charactei 
of the Deity, the people of Iſrael have been 
favoured with. And now, inſtead of calling 
ſuch diſcovery, or the manner in which it was 
made, abſurd and unphiloſophical, it is ſubmit- 
ted to the impartial reader, whether both do 
not appear to be the reverſe. For ſurely, their 
natural and direct tendency was,—to beget in 
the minds of the Iſraelites, the moſt reſpect- 
ful ſentiments of the Deity,—to form their Ho 
tempers and lives for religion, as individuals, t 
—to nouriſh their national confidence in him, il » 
as a community,—and to do both in a manner p 
the moſt promiſing of ſucceſs, becauſe the beſt u 
adapted to their genius, —the circumſtances of le 
time and place in which they were ſituated, ¶ tl 
and the prejudices of various kinds, and of the 
moſt powerful influence, under * they w 
laboured Fe pi 
| But, is 
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But, not to jinſiſt on obſervations of this 
nature at preſent, as they may perhaps be 


made with greater advantage afterwards, up- 


on a reflex view of our ſubjedt, we proceed to 
the confideraticn-<<-- | | 


SE CT. II. 
Of the Worth * From ** 


of the Deity, without being led, by a na- 
tural train of fentiment, to think of the wor⸗ 
ſhip that is to be paid to him. This is an ho- 
mage juſtly due from creatures, who have an 
immediate, conſtant, and abſolute dependence 
upon him. The reaſonableneſs of offering a 
worſhip to the Deity being once admitted, the 
next inquiry comes to be into the nature of 
it, and the nn manner of parborming 


| it, 


Againſt the nature of the worſhip required 
of Itrael and the manner of performing it, 
there are not a few bjections raiſed by thoſe 
who are difpoſed to cavil. They are at great 
pains to repreſent it, in both theſe reſpects, as 
unworthy of the Deity to recommend, be- 
low him to accept, and ſuch as muſt miſlead 
thoſe who are called to be engaged in it. 
The charge is bold; and would need to be 
well ſupported, to deſerve regard. For this 
purpoſe, they allege that no worthip but what 
is ſpiritual can be acceptable to the Deity, 
Who f is Hamlelt a pars Spirit; and therefore 

that 


T is impoſſible to conteraplate the character 
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that a manner of worſhip ſo loaded as this is, 


with a multitude of external rites, can never 


be ſo: Nay, that it has a tendency to beget 
in the minds of the worſhippers, the groſſeſt 
ſentiments of him; and, by theſe means, in- 
ſtead of improving, to corrupt both their 
principles and manners. 

It is very readily admitted, that a W 
which is ſpiritual, that is, which proceeds 
from, and is animated by, a true devotion in 
the heart, can alone be acceptable to a Being 
ſuch as God is. Nor does the Moſaic inſtitu- 
tion of religion, require, or approve of, any 
other. This is an aſſertion that will not, 
I know, be admitted without a proof, eſpe- 
_ cially as, it muſt be owned, appearances are 

againſt it. 

Ihe beſt way to inveſtigate this proof, is to 
take a particular view of the worſhip enjoin- 
ed. And when we have done fo, we ſhall, I 
hope, in the iſſue, find that it is no other, 
than what ſober and unbiafſed reaſon muſt 
approve. The mode of 1 it, may, 
at firſt, appear incompatible with this charac- 
ter of it; but if it can be made appear (as I 
hope it can) that it was perfectly ſuited to the 
Haar of the people of Iſrael and the circum- 
nces of the times in which it obtained, and 
alſo admirably calculated to promote that ſpi- 
rit of devotion, which it was intended to ex- 
preſs, it will be readily allowed to be juſtly 

deſerving of the character J have given of it. 
Before we enter on the conſideration of the 
nature and manner of the Jewiſh worſhip, the 
| . ; rite 
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rite of cir cumciſiom claims our attention. This 
was ,the rite of initiation into the Jewiſh 

church, and falls very properly to be inquired 
into, before the examination of its particular 
ſervices. 

Concerning the origin of this rite of the 
Jewiſh religion, various opinions have been 
entertained. Among the ancients, Herodotus, 
Diodorus Siculus, Celſus, and Julian, and among 
the moderns, Marſbam, Shafteſbury, Middleton, 
Voltaire, and others, have maintained (for 
what reaſon is hard to ſay, if not to diſparage 
it) that it did obtain in Egypt, long before it 
was practiſed by Abraham. 

That it did obtain pretty early among the 
Egyptians is not denied ; though I humbly 
think, not near ſo early as the adyocates for 

this opinion would allege. 
| What moſt of the ancients, and all the mo- 


derns, have advanced on this ſubject, has ta- 


ken 1ts riſe from what Herodotus and Diodorus 
have written concerning it. 

That the reader may judge for himſelf, it 
may not be impropbr. to lay before him, in a 
ſhort extract, the ſentiments of both upon it. 
Herodotus ſays (to give his opinion in Engliſh, 
for the ſake of thoſe who may not have acceſs 


to the original), That the Colchians, Egyp- 


* tans, Ethiopians, are alone, of all, men, 
*ar*&x»s from the beginning. And that the 
“ Phenicians and Syrians who were in Pale- 
* ſtine, acknowledge they were taught this 
"its by the Egyptians. But, with reſpect 


to the Egyptians and Erhiopians, I cannot 


"3 «© take 
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© take upon me to ſay which of them received 
ce it from the other, for that it ſeemed to be 
© of ancient ſtanding*,” 

Diodorus, writing of the Jews and Colchians, 
both which he ſeems to have conſidered as 
colonies from Egypt, obſerves in ſupport of 
this opinion, That their children were cir- 
* cumcifed according to an ancient cuſtom 
_ © which obtained in Egypt, and was borrow. 

* ed by them, from thence f.“ | 
That the ſentiments of theſe writers, are, 
by no means, deciſive upon this ſubject, will 
evidently appear from the following remarks. 

In the firſt place, may it not be obſerved as 
to Herodotus, that he ſpeaks not a word of 
the Jews? And it can with no degree of cer- 
tainty, be inferred that he meant them, by 
the Phenicians and Syrians in Paleſtine. But, 
ſhould this be granted, pray, where is the 
proof of the fact he alleg es? It reſts folely 
upon his zþ/e dixit, or, at leaſt, upon the infor- 
mation of the Egyptian prieſts, to whom he 
was —_— for all his intelligence in- this 
matter. But who can admit this authority to 
be ſufficient to ſupport ſuch an opinion, when 
it is conſidered that it is, if not expreſsly con- 
tradicted by the Jews themſelves, rendered 
improbable from a variety of conſiderations, 
Which all ſeem to indicate a quite different 
origin of this practice f? > 
| Who 


+ Herodot. lib. 2. cap. 104. | + Diodor. Sicul. lib. 1, 
+ Joſephus obſerves ( Antiq. * I. Cap. 8) that, by the in- 
dulgence 
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Who that is, in the leaſt, acquainted with 
the national character of the Egyptians, can 
be ignorant of that pride for which they were 


they might be, from thence, prompted to af- 
fect the honour of originality in this, as in all 
the other religious rites which they practiſed? 
To have acknowledged that they derived 
them from any other, would have been a con- 
deſcenſion not to be expected from them. 
But why inſiſt, from this paſſage of Hero- 
dotus, that the practice of circumciſion was 
derived from Egypt? There is no neceſſity 
for ſuch an interpretation. It needs imply no 
more, than that the practice was a very carly 
one. So indeed he, in effect, himſelf explains 
it. It is true, he ſays, this practice was 
among the Egyptians, a a But this does 
by no means imply that they were the firſt 
who uſed it; but only that the uſe of it was ſo 
early among them, that they could not fix the 


ry 
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dulgence of Pharoah, he had an opportunity of converſing 
with the moſt learned in his kingdom—that he was high in 
reputation among them for his knowledges and that he took 
the opportunities thus given him, to ſet them right, as to 
many of their rites and ceremonies in religion; and RR 
is it not more probable that they would have borrowed from 
him, for whom they had ſuch a veneration, than that he ſhould 
borrow from them ; | b 

It is true, it may be alleged that the authority of Joſephus 
upon this point is hee of little weight. On a point of ſuch 
antiquity, it may be conſidered as no more than the authority 
of Rabbinical traditions. But ſurely it deſerves as much re- 


ol. the one ſide, as Herodotus and Diodorus do on the 
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diſtinguiſhed? And is it not probable that 


preciſe time of its origin, And that Herodo- 
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tus meant no more by this phraſe, is preſume- 
able from the reaſon he aſſigns for the diffi- 
culty of determining, whether the Egyptians 
learned it from the Ethiopians, or the Ethi- 
opians from the Egyptians, namely, that it 
ſeems to have been of ancient flanding. And 
might not the Egyptian prieſts have ſaid, with 
the greateſt propriety, that it was of ancient 
ſtanding, when they gave this information to 
Herodotus, even though we ſhould ſuppoſe it 
introduced into Egypt, long after it was 
practiſed by Abraham and his deſcendants *? 

Diodorus, it muſt be owned, is more expreſs. 
But it is evident, that the account he gives 
of the origin of this practice in deducing it 
from Egypt, proceeds upon a miſtake. He 
ſuppoles the Jews, as well as the Colchians, 
to be a colony from Egypt; and from thence 
concludes, that, becauſe the Colchians very 
| probably borrowed this rite from the Egyp- 

tians, ſo did the Jews alſo. 

Thus, from theſe few remarks, the boaſted 
teſtimonies of Herodotus and Diodorus, muſt 
evidently appear to be far from deciſive upon 
this point. But, were they even as explicit 
as could be defired, would there not be a de- 

ree of unfairneſs in giving credit to them, 
— they favour a particular hypotheſis, 
while yet a very different account of the mat. 
ter is given by another author, who lived 
| much 


% 8 was inſtituted in the goth year of Abraham's 
age, that is, A. M. 210), or ante Chriſt. 1893. —And Hero- 
dotus was not born till an. ante Chriſt. 484, that i is, 1499 
years, after the inſtitution of circumciſion. 
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much nearer the times and events of which 
he writes, and who had the fulleſt informa- 
tion with reſpect to every thing he . 


concerning them? 
But, to paſs over what theſe ancient au- 


thors have ſaid upon the ſubject, with theſe 


few curſory remarks, let us examine the mat- 
ter in another light, and we ſhall find that 
there are the ſtrongeſt preſumptions againſt 
their alleged origin of this practice. 

It muſt be admitted, becauſe evident from 
the Moſaic hiſtory, (unleſs its authority. could 
be diſcredited) that Abraham went into 
Egypt upwards of twenty years before we 
hear any thing of circumciſion &. And as it 
is not to be doubted but he would become 
acquainted, during his ſtay there, with the 
great lines of their religious fyſtem f, might 
it not be imagined, that this very circumſtance 

would have determined him againſt the uſe of 
the rite, he is ſuppoſed to have borrowed 
from them? - 

It is evident that his journey into Egypt, 


was not till after his call from Haran, in 


Chaldea. And if we ſuppoſe him, as ſome 
| 5 EA have 


Abraham was 75 years of age when he left Haran and tra- 
velled into Egypt, but it was not till he was 99 that he circum- 
ciſed Iſhmael, &c. See Gen. xii. 4. compared with Gen. xvii. 

23, 24. 
+ His acquaintance with the Egyptian ſyſtem of religion, is 


preſumable from what has been obſerved in note, p. 68. But, 


leſt this account, as coming from a Jew, might be ſuſpected, 
let me obſerve that it is, in the great lines of it, confirmed by 
Melo and Nicolaus Damaſcenus. See Shuckford's connection, 


&c. Vol. II.. p. 34, 35 
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have dane, to have been expelled. his own 
country for his averſion to idolatry *, or, ac- 
cording to the ſcripture account of the mat- 

ter, choſen to be the ſupporter of the religion 
of the true God, againſt the ſpreading influ- 
ence of idolatry, is it to be imagined that he 
would make choice of a rite from the religion 
of ſuch groſs idolaters, eſpecially as there was 


nothing inviting in it, but, on the contrary, 


every thing that could diſſuade from it? Or, 
if we could ſuppoſe that Abraham might, 
from ſome motives unknown to us, have been 
determined in favour of this rite, I would aſk, 
Is it to be imagined that God, to pleaſe 
Abraham, would have adopted it into that 
religion, which, by the means of his family, 
He was to teach the world? Is there not ra- 
ther reaſon to think, that the uſe of it among 
the Egyptians would have determined him 
againſt it? eſpecially as it is well known, that 


one reaſon, and a principal one too, of the 


choice of Abraham and of the laying the 


foundations of his church in his family, was 


to counteract the influence of that idolatry, 
which was then like to overſpread the world, 
The only objection of weight that ſeems to 
preſs hard upon this account of the origin of 


circumciſion, is—the ſuppoſed improbability 


that 


* Toſephus tells us (Antiq. lib. I. Cap. 7.) that he was the 


firſt who taught openly that there was but one God, the crea- 
tor of all things;—that becauſe he defended this opinion, and 
enforced it upon others, the inhabitants of Chaldea and Me- 
fopotamia roſe ſeditiouſly againſt him, and that to avoid their 
outrage he fled to the land of Canaan. 5's hs 
See alſo Judith v. 8. 1 1 f 
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that the Egyptians would have borrowed it 


from the Iſraelites. Thus ſome would repre- 
ſent the matter. Conſidering the high con- 
„ tempt which the Egyptians entertained of 
« the Iſraelites, and their religion: Of the 


© one, on account of the ſervile ſtate to which 


they were reduced; and—of the other, on 
account of the impious and impure abomi- 
„ nations, with which, in their opinion, it 
« was ſtuffed; is it not extremely improbable, 
« ſay they, that they would adopt ſuch a 
© bloody rite, from ſo deteſted a religion, and 
« tranſmit it, as ſacred, to their deſcendants?” 
In the objection, thus ſtated, it muſt be al- 
lowed, there is ſomething very plauſible. But, 
at the ſame time, it is humbly contended, there 
is nothing concluſive. | 
It is readily granted that the averſion which 
the Egyptians had to the Iſraelites at firſt, 
joined with the nature of the rite itſelf, might 


have greatly prejudiced them againſt it. But 


when, under the auſpicious and popular admi- 
niſtration of Joſeph, the Egyptians came to 


think better of the Iſraelites, might they not 
have become better diſpoſed towards their re- 
ligion alſo? And if, as Philo hints, they 


could be either weak or ſuperſtitious enough 
to imagine, that the great increaſe or popula- 
tion of Iſrael] was owing to the uſe of this 
rite, we can eaſily conceive how their pride 
might ſtoop ſo far as to adopt it into their re- 
ligion. 3 5 „ 

Nay, another reaſon may be aſſigned for 


the Egyptians adopting this rite from the re- 


ligion of the Iſraelites. It is well known that 


the 
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the Heathens admitted'an intercommunity of 
worſhip, in honour of each others gods. And, 
upon this principle, might not the Egyptians, 
according to their ſyſtem, have joined with 
the Iſraelites, in the uſe of this rite preſcribed 
by their God? Or, if the averſion they had 


| to the Ifräelites would have prevented their 


ſhowing. this mark of reſpect to their God, 
might it not, according to another principle 
of their religion, be accounted for, even from 
the terror of his greatneſs? | 

They had received many irrefragable 
proofs, not only of the great power, but alſo 
of the ſuperiority, of the God of Iſrael to 
their own Deities, eſpecially, in the manner, the 
triumphant manner, in which he wrought their 
deliverance from the bondage under which 
they groaned. Might they not, therefore, 
have adopted this rite of his inſtitution, (if we 
ſuppoſe the adoption of it ſo late) in hopes 
that, by ſuch a mark of honour and reſpect, 
they might be able to court him over from 
their enemies to themſelves, as was often at- 
tempted in other caſes, by e ſacri- 


fices? 
J do not ſay upon which of theſe princi- 


ples, or if upon any of them, the Egyptians 


adopted the rite of circumciſion. But I hum- 
bly imagine any of them is ſufficient to remove 
the force of the objection, which would deny 


its derivation from the Iſraelites, on account 


of the alleged improbability of it. 
But ſhould it ſtill be infiſted on, that, for the 


reaſons mentioned i inthe objection, it is impro- 


1 N bable 
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bable that the Egyptians ſhould have bor- 
rowed this rite from the Iſraelites, yet, why 
ſhould it from thence be inferred chat the Iſ- 
raelites borrowed it from them? Such an 
opinion muſt reſt upon the authority of 
Herodotus and Diodorus; and yet, it con- 
cerns the advocates for it, to aſſign a good 
reaſon, Why a greater regard ſhould be paid 


to the teſtimony of theſe in ſupport of it, than 


to 15 of Moſes againſt it. And till they do 
ſo, I cannot underſtand why a preference 
| ſhould be claimed, 

But not to infiſt on a larger proof of the 
Divine origin of this practice *, let us attend 
to the _ of it; and the propriety of inſti- 
tuting ſuch a rite, will be found to ſtand juſ- 
tified, againſt all the torrent of ridicule that 
has been directed againſt it. 

To underſtand the deſign of it the better, 
it will be neceſlary to attend to the time and 
occaſion of its appointment. 

A certain writer , juſtly celebrated for 
his learning and his regard for religion, en- 
tertains a very ſingular opinion, as to both. 

He ſuppoſes it to have been one of the ori- 
ginal inſtitutions, appointed immediately af- 
ter the fall; and that though retained here 
and there, it had been left off in Abraham's 
country, 


ede wiki relates to the origin of circumciſion largely 
handled by Dr Findlay, in his vindication of the Sacred Books, 
againſt the cavils of M. Voltaire. | 

See Forbes's Thoughts, concerning religion, natural and 
revealed, and the manner of underſtanding revelation, tend- 
ing to ſhow that Chriſtianity is, indeed very near, as old as 
ihe creation, 
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country, where idolatry began to prevail; and 
therefore, that it was renewed when he was 
ſelected to be the father of a people, who 
were to become the keepers of the ſacred ora- 
cles. He alſo ſuppoſes that the original in- 
tention of it was, —to be a memorial to man- 
kind of the evils brought upon them by an 
improper gratification of appetite, .and thus 
to guard them againſt an undue indulgence of 
it for the future. 8 : 

But, great as the regard is which is due to 
ſuch an author, I muſt be allowed to ſay, that 
there ſeems to be no foundation for this opi- 
nion, in the ſacred hiſtory. Every circum- 
ſtance in the appointment of this rite to Abra- 
ham, ſeems to indicate that particular time to 
be the æra of its inſtitution. 1 | 

We have an account of the inſtitution of 
circumciſion Gen. xvii. 10, &c. From this, 
it evidently appears to be connected with the 
covenant which God had before entered into 
with Abraham, and had confirmed at this 
time, 4 
The promiſe of a ſon made to Abraham, at 
fo advanced a period of life, was not more 
acceptable to him, than the accompliſhment 
of it muſt have appeared improbable. Accord- 
ing to the ordinary courſe of nature, appear- 
ances ſeemed to be againſt it. No wonder, 
therefore, if his faith ſhould need ſomething 
to confirm it. 

Abraham, from the very firſt mention of 
the promiſe made to him, ſeems to have en- 
tertained no doubt of the accompliſhment of 
8 3 99 it, 
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it, in due time. Accordingly we are told 
(Gen. xv. 6.) that he believed in the Lord, 
% and he counted it to him for righteouſ- 
© neſs.” But though, at receiving the pro: 
miſe, he ſeems to have given full credit to 
the performance of it, yet as, betwixt the ma- 
king of this covenant and the renewal of it, 4 
conſiderable time had intervened, without 
any e that looked more favourable, 
than when it was entered into, he aſks God, 
verſe 8. whereby he might know that he 
ſhould. inherit the promiſed land. — This he 
did, not ſo much from any diffidence he yet 
had in the Divine promiſe, as from an appre- 
henſion or fear, that a delay in the accom- 
pliſnment of it, might, at ſome unguarded 
moment, and in ſome diſadvantageous ſitua- 
tion, ſtagger his faith in it. 

From a gracious regard, at once to the fin- 
cerity and weakneſs of his faith, God is plea- 
ſed to grant him what he aſked. And, for 
this purpoſe, he appoints the uſe of a rite, 
which might, at once, ſerve as a memorial of 
his promiſe and a confirmation of that faith 
in it which was required, and was neceſſary 
to animate all the fervices of religion. 

It is evident from the ſacred hiſtory, that 
the covenant God entered into with Abraham, 
included his poſterity. - And as, from thence, 
a long ſucceſſion of ages became neceſlary to 
carry the ſeveral parts of it into accompliſh- 
ment, did-not this circumſtance require the 
inſtitution of a rite, that ſhould continue till 
it did take place, that ſo a remembrancer of 

| God's 
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God's promiſe might, at no ſubſequent pe- 
riod, be wanting? 

« Beit ſo, but (may it be aſked) might not 
% a Tite leſs liable to exception have been 
“ pitched upon for this purpoſe ?*”” To this it 
might ſuffice to reply—that the choice muſt 
be allowed to belong to God, without his be- 
ing under any obligations to aſſign the parti- 
cular reaſons of it. But, though we do not 
pretend to gueſs all the reaſons which there 
might have been for it, we may diſcern enough 
to vindicate the inſtitution. _ 

I already obſerved, that one great deſign of 
the inſtitution of this rite, was to confirm not 
only the faith of Abraham, but of his poſte- 
Tity, in the promiſes made to him. From this 
conſideration, there ariſes an evident ground 
of propriety in it. Had God pitched upon 

any ſign that ſhould but rarely occur, or was 
not always to be ſeen, we may conceive, that, 
in many caſes, where the aſſiſtance of it might 
be needed, it might be wanting. Whereas, 
by carrying about this ſign in their very 
fleſh, they never- could be in circumſtances, 
where. they had not ſtill preſent to them, 
what was ſufficient to confirm their faith in 
the Divine promiſes, made to their anceſtors. 

Cloſely connected with their faith in the 
Divine promiſe, was the influence it was cal- 
culated to have upon religious practice. To 
this, ſuch a rite was admirably ſubſervient. 
Like every other rite in this religion, it had 
an important moral couched under it. It re- 
minded them of the promiſe of God, and fo 


encouraged 


—— chem in his 8 It, at hs 


ſame time, not obſcurely hinted to them the 
nature of it, and the obligations they were 
under to mortify every irregular appetite, by 
repreſenting the indulgence of theſe as incom- 


patible with the character of a people deyoted 


to God, or who would hope that their ſervices 
would be acceptable to him. 

It had an excellent moral tendency 1 in ano- 
ther point of view. 

In the circumſtances in which it was ap- 
pointed to Abraham, it not only ſerved as a 
proper confirmation of his faith, by being a 
memorial of the Divine promiſe. It was alſo 
an excellent proof and illuſtration of his faith 
and piety, in ſubmitting to an operation of ſo 


much pain and danger, and at a period that 


ſeemed to fruſtrate all the great hopes which 
the Divine promiſe was calculated to raiſe in 
his mind. Now, let it be conſidered, that 
the deſign of God in the ſelection of Iſrael, 
was not ſo much to diſtinguiſh them by their 
deſcent from Abraham according to the fleſh, 


as by the imitation of his faith and other vir- 


tues. And what could be better calculated 
for this purpoſe, than ſuch an exhibition of 


them? As often as they. thought on this rite, 


ſo extraordinary in it{elf, it is almoſt impoſſible 
but they muſt have thought on their illuſtrious 
anceſtor, who firſt ſubmitted to it. And as 
in this inſtance of his obedience, they were 
naturally led to diſcern the faith, piety, and 
devotion that animated his conduct, were they 
not from thence. led to the imitation of him 

in 
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in thoſe virtues, which ſo eminently dignified 
his character, and rendered him fo great a fa- 
vourite of Heaven? This could not fail to re- 
call him often to their remembrance, and to 
beget in their minds ſentiments of the higheſt 
eſteem and reſpec for him. And nothing can 
be more natural, (if they did not ſuffer . 
ſelves to be ſeducei by the influence of paſ- 
ſion) than to copy the manners of one they 
had ſuch juſt reaſon to admire. And now let 
us but reflect upon the circumſtances of thoſe 
early ages, that the revelations yet vouch- 
fafed to them were but few,—that the uſe of 
letters was probably altogether unknown a- 
mong them, and, —conſequently that any 
knowle they had of religion, could have 
been communicated only by tradition, and it 
is humbly ſubmitted, if, in fach a ſituation, 
this inſtitution was not admirably expreſſive of 
the above purpoſes intended by it. 

Heſides the reaſons for the inftitution of this 
rite, which have been already taken notice of, 
there is another which muſt not be overlooked, 
And that is, —that it ſeems to have been in- 
tended as a badge of diſtinction, betwixt the 
deſcendants of Abraham and the nations around 
them *; which, by the by, is a ſhrewd pre- 
famption, that, when the practice was begun 


8 


* This is not only evident from the ſacred record, and from 
the teſtimony of Joſephus; Tacitus alſo ſhows the general 
opinion in his time, concerning the deſign of it, when he ſays 
* Circumcidere genitalia inſtituere, ut diverſitate noſcantur.“ 
Hiſt. lib. 5. 


* 
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by Abraham, it did not obtain in Egypt or 
any where elſe. _ Fs) 5 


Before that time mankind were pretty much 


agreed in the worſhip of the one true God; 


and therefore ſuch a rite, conſidered as a badge 


of diſtinction, was unneceſſary. But when, 
now, they became divided into the worſhip- 
pers of many gods, there muſt appear an evi- 
dent propriety in it, as the uſe of it ſerved for 
a virtual acknowledgment of the true God, 
and their determined reſolution to adhere to 
his ſervice.— That in this ſenſe it was to be 
underſtood by thoſe who ſubmitted to it, ſeems 
evidently to have been the ſentiments) of the 
Apoſtle Paul (Gal. v. 3.), who fays—That 
every one who is circumciſed becomes a debtor 10 
the whole law. £456. 

Me may alſo be able to trace ſome not ob- 
ſcure hints of ſuch a deſign by this rite, in the 


practice of ſubſequent ages, which ſeems to 


have a reference to it. We know that the 
votaries of particular. deities, were diſtin- 
guiſhed by their ſpecial fignature; ſuch as,—a 
thunderbalt for Jupiter, —an ivy-leaf for Bac- 
chus, &c. And theſe marks or brands, which 
were eſteemed ſacred, were conſidered as pub- 


lic marks of their conſecretion to the ſervice 


of that deity . Could we imagine that this 
cuſtom had obtained before the inſtitution of 
circumciſion (and of this kind ſome think 

. > were 


* See Spencer de Legib. Ritual. Hebræor. lib. ii. cap. 14. 
—Mede's Works, p. 511.—See alſo ſomething on this ſubject, 
— applied to a different purpoſe, Lowman's Rational, 
XC, P · 23 6. 
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were the rites, alluded to Levit. xix. 28. practi- 


ſed by the Heathens at the funerals of their 
friends, and with a view to render the infernal 
deities propitious to them), we ſhould be apt to 
think, that it had been intended as a counter- 
diſtinction of the worſhippers of the true God. 
But, as there is reaſon to think, that the uſe 
of ſuch ſignatures, punctures, or marks, is of 
a much later date, or, at leaſt, that ſuch an 
application of them is ſo, the probability, I 


think, is—that it had taken its riſe from the 


practice of circumciſion. And ſo it becomes 
a preſumptive evidence, that one of the original 
deſigns of it was, — to ſerve as a diſtinction of 


the worſhippers of the true God, from thoſe 
of the fictitious deities around them. 


It 1s true, this rite, by being afterwards 
adopted by. other nations, ceaſed to be any 
longer characteriſtical of the Jews. But it 
was not, on that account, to be ſuperſeded. 
This was but one end of its inſtitution. The 
-uſe of 1t was continued for its ſubſerviency to 
the other ends propoſed by it. And it de- 
ſerves to be taken notice of, that, as it was 
neceſſary to preſerve ſuch a diſtinction betwixt 
Jews and Gentiles as ſhould keep the former 
from being corrupted by the latter, —ſo, when 
circumciſion (for the reaſon juſt now men- 
tioned) ceaſed to be ſufficient for this purpoſe, 
a pompous ritual was inſtituted, which, at the 
ſame time that it ſerved for other valuable 
purpoſes, anſwered equally well for keeping 


up this diſtinction. 


This much ſeemed neceſſary in vindication 
of 
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of the original, and in illuſtration of the de- 
ſign, of this rite, by which mankind were to 
be initiated into the church of God, under a 
part of the Abrahamic and the whole of the 
Moſaic. diſpenſations *. And as, from what 
has been offered on the ſubject, the reaſon- 
ableneſs of it, will, I hope, be admitted, let 
us now addreſs. ourſelves to the particular bu- 
fineſs of this ſection, the conſideration of the 
religious worſhip required of Iſrael: | 
This may be conſidered as conſiſting of two 
parts, the more ordinary and ſtated, and 
the more ſolemn and occaſional; | 
At firſt ſight, neither of theſe ſeems to have 

a very favourable aſpect upon a pure and ra- 
tional devotion: But a more narrow inſpec= 
tion will remove theſe prejudices, and give us 
quite different ſentiments coneerning them. 
The ſubject of ſacrifice 1s one of thoſe upon 
which the learned have beſtowed. great atten- 
| | F 2 ; . tion 5 
When, in the courſe of this work, I ſpeak of what are 
commonly called, The Patriarchal, Abrahamic, Moſaic, and 
Chriſtian diſpenſations of religion, it may be proper, once for 
all, to inform the reader, that I do not conſider them as is 
many different diſpenſations, independent of, and unconnected 
with, one another, but as ſo many parts of a great whole: 
though, to avoid the trouble that would 1 ariſe from 
the frequent mention of this diſtinction; I uſe the ordinary 
and vulgar mode of expreſſion, with reſpect to them. Pro- 
perly ſpeakin „ there has been but one diſpenſation of God's 
grace to — from the beginning; —but one religion that 
has derived its origin from God: What is called the different 
diſpenſations, or, if you will, modifications of it, being nd 
more than the gradual openings of his plan, as the circum- 


ſtances of the world, and the improvements of mankind, would 
admit, and ſeemed to require; | 


* 
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tion, and yet have run into very different 
ſentiments. 

In an inquiry of this nature, the principal 
deſign of which 1s to judge of the propriety 
and importance of the rite, our firſt concern 
ſhould be to be fatisfied of its origin; for, if 
it is of human, and not of divine, inſtitution, 
we have nothing to do with it, 

The antiquity of the practice is univerſally 
acknowledged, but the 'origin of 1 it r 
accounted for. 

A certain author x, not OT to diſcredit 
the practice, but to reach a ſtroke againſt re- 
ligion, repreſents it as the pious fraud of ſome 
deſigning prieſts, who, taking the advantage of 
the ignorance, ſuperſtition, and credulity of 
the people, promoted the trade of ſo gainful 
a butchery, from the hopes of reſerving ſome 
of the choice pieces for: themſelves. To this 
purpoſe he expreſſes himſelf upon the ſubject. 
It is probable that the Heathen prieſts, who 
e ſhared with their gods, and reſerved the 
“ beſt bits for themſelves, had the chief hand 
* 1n this, as well as in all other gainful ſuper- 
* ſtitions, while the deluded people, who many 
times ſuffered by the ſcarcity of proviſions, 
< were at vaſt expence in maintaining theſe 
holy butchers, whoſe very trade inſpired 
* them with cruelty. And it is probable, 
* that this abſurd notion prevailed, like all 
other abſurdities, by degrees; and that, at 
«. fart, ſacrifices were only religious feaſts, 

. either 


* 4 5 


* Chriſtianity as old as the Creation, Vol. I. p. 79. 
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either in commemoration of ſome national 
benefit, where, after God, their great Be- 
* nefactor, was celebrated, they commemora- 
ted their particular benefactors:—or elſe, 
| ©; feaſts were made on a private account by 
the maſter of a family, upon ſhearing his 
* ſheep, gathering in the fruits of the earth, 
* &c. where thoſe who aſſiſted him were en- 
* tertained, and joyfully joined in giving 
thanks to the Author of thoſe bleſſings, with- 
* out deſtroying or burning any part of the 
* creature given for their uſe : And the ma- 
* fter of the family, was, no doubt, maſter 
of the ceremonies, at his own:feaſt. But 
* this ſimple method not pleaſing certain 
„ perſons, who were reſolved to have the beſt 


| © ſhare in all thoſe religious feaſts, they per- 


* ſuaded the people, that it was neceſſary 
* ſome part of the fleſh of animals ſhould be 
* burnt to feed the hungry noſtrils of the 
* Deity, delighted with the ſweet favour of 
* burnt fleſh; and the better part to be reſer- 
* ved unburnt for themſelves, to whom the 
* flaying of the animals and the offering them 
„up, was appropriated.” ?“ / | 

This indeed is ſuch a ſhameleſs, and, at the 
lame time, ſuch a weak, attack upon religion 
and its miniſters, that it is perhaps doing it 
too much honour to take notice of it. Few 
words are neceſſary to expoſe, either the igno- 
Tance or maleyolence from which it proceeds. 
It affords ſcope for many ſevere ſtrictures. 
I beg leave, however, to diſmiſs it with one 


remark, - that had the author but allowed 
55 himſelf 
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himſelf to conſider, that the practice, even of 
animal ſacrifice, was in uſe long before the 
inſtitution of a regular prieſthood (though he 
would, to ſerve his purpoſe, inſinuate the 
contrary), he might have been aſhamed to 
aſſign it, either to the avarice or luxury of the 
prieſts. ALL EL ab ie TELE 
Others, viewing this as a practice glaringly 
-abſurd, have ſuppoſed that it took its riſe 
from an opinion that the objects of worſhip, 
were of like paſſions with thoſe who offered 
it. From thence they imagined that mankind, 
in their early, rude, and uncultivated ſtate, 
imparted to their great and common Bene- 
factor, a ſhare of thoſe things in which they 
moſt delighted themſelves, not doubting, be- 


cauſe they were pleaſed with them, but he 


would be fo too. FE 1-7-4 
This is the opinion of the author of Phile- 

mon to Hydaſpes, or The Hiftory of falſe Reli- 
gion.—In ſupport of this hypotheſis, he has 
offered very little, thaugh, I humbly think, 
it would require a great deal, to gain credit 
to it, much mare indeed than is neceſlary to 
vindicate that which it oppoſes. 

Other ſchemes have been adopted to ac- 
count for the origin of this practice, which, 
though more plauſible than any of the for- 
mer, do nat appear to be well founded.—1 
thall mention ane of them. 

Some have ſuppoſed the practice to be co- 
eval with, or, at leaſt, to have cammenced 
ſoon after, the fall of man, and to have con- 
_ tinued, without any appointment of God, » 
* Y AE! = 6 
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be the mode in which mankind choſe to ex- 
preſs their devotion, till, ſoon after giving the 
law, it received the divine ſanction. Then, 


fay they, God was pleaſed, by a ſpecial ap- 


pointment of it and the whole ritual that 
concerned it, to indulge Iſrael in a practice 
of which they ſeemed paſſionately fond, and, 


by introducing a reformation to guard them 


againſt the abuſes into which they were apt 
to run. Dr Spencer argues warmly in favour 
of this opinion #.—So does alſo Grotius . 
And both ſeem to think, that a very clear 
hint in ſupport of it is given by the prophet 
Jeremiah, chap. vii. 22. EE 

I muſt own I am greatly ſurpriſed to find 
ſo great a ſtreſs laid upon this paſſage, by ſuch 
learned men. For ſurely, if it is but candid- 
ly attended to, it muſt be allowed to contain 
nothing againſt the Divine inſtitution of ſacri- 
tice, long before the time they would fix for 
it. 8 60 | 

It is acknowledged, that, prior to the gi- 
ving of the law, or rather the worſhip of the 
golden calf, we find no account of the inſti- 


tution of ſacrifice: But the reception it had 


from Iſrael, long before this time, is no {mall 
preſumption in favour of a much more early 
origin. This of itſelf ſeems to contain a tacit 
acknowledgment, that both Moles and Iſrael 
were fully ſatisfied of its divine origin, though 
the time of it was ſo far back, that they could 
| K 4 not 


vide Spencer Difſert. ſecund. de Orfgine Sacrificiorum 
- Grot, de Veritate, &c. lib, v. cap. 8. | 
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not eaſily fix it, elſe it would not have had ſo 
much regard paid to it, by either. 
A poſitive deciſion in favour of the e 


inſtitution of ſacrifice, ſo early as we find the 


firſt mention made of the practice, we do not 
pretend to. But if, in a caſe (ſuch as this) 


where we have an account of the practice, but 


none of the origin of it, the greater degree of 
probability ought to determine our judgment, 
we muſt, 1 humbly think, give it in favour of 
its Divine origin. Every circumftance in the 
early hiſtory of this practice, ſeems to Nun 
for this opinion. 

The firſt inſtances of ſacrifice which we find 
any mention of in ſcripture, (the oldeſt hiſtory 
we have) are thoſe of Cain and Abel.—And 


with reſpect to them, the attentive reader can- 


not but obſerve, that, when they addreſs 
themſelves to this act of religion (for ſuch it 
evidently was) there is no hint, either from the 
hiſtory or their practice, that would give us the 
leaſt cauſe to ſuſpect that it was of their inven- 
tion. But, if we could imagine them forward 


enough to venture, in the firſt tranſports of 
their zeal, to worſhip God, without any di- 


rection from him, is there the ſmalleſt reaſon 
to think, that animal ſacrifice would have 
been the mode they would have pitched upon? 
Perhaps there might appear ſomething plau- 
ſible in the oblation of the fruit of trees, cakes 
of bread, honey, &c. as a tribute of gratitude, 


to God, conſidered under the character of their 


generous Benefactor. But how it ſhould ever 


enter into the human mind to ne, that 
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the eſſuſion of the blood of an innocent animal 


could be acceptable to the Deity, muſt, inde- 
pendent of an appointment of God himſelf for 
this purpoſe, be ever difficult to reconcile 


with any principle of reaſon. Let this fact be 


but duly attended to, and it will be found to 
plead ſtrongly for the divine origin of ſacri- 


fice. For, conſidering how different the taſte, 
ſentiments, temper, and intereſts of mankind 


are, it is humbly ſubmitted, whether it be; in 
the leaſt degree, probable, that, had this been 
no more than a human invention, there ſhould 
have been an univerſal, or, at leaſt, next to 
univerſal, conſent in it? This is what has 
never happpened in any other inſtance or 
mode of worſhip. And what reaſon can be 
aſſigned, that is even plauſible, why it ſhould 


have happened in this? Nay, were there not 


many reaſons, which (abſtracting from a 
higher than human authority) would have 
made them ſtrike out againſt it? Or, could 
we ſuppoſe mankind (from what principle no 
matter) to have adopted this practice, yet 
what reaſon could we have to imagine that it 
would have met with the Divine approbation? 
And yet do we not ſind the moſt expreſs de- 
claration of ſuch ſervice. being accepted in 
many inſtances, and, in ſome, in a manner 


that ſeems not obſcurely to indicate the Di- 


vine appointment of it? 

Thus, with reſpect to the very firſt ſacri- 
tices we have an account of, are we'not'told, 
that God had reſpect to Abel and his ſacrifice, 
becauſe (according to the information of an 

— apoſtle) 
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apoſtle ) he offered it through faith, that is 
(for it can mean no leſs), in dutiful obedience 
to the Divine command that required it, and 
in humble dependence upon the Divine bleſ- 
ſing which was promiſed to reward it? Nor 
is this all. We have an inſtance, even of a 
direct command from God himſelf, with re- 
ſpect to ſacrifice, prior to the alleged inſtitu- 
tion of it in the plains of Sinai. It is in the 
caſe of Abraham Gen. xxii. 13. I know it 
may be ſaid that this was a particular caſe, 
and that from it we can infer nothing with 
reſpect to the practice in early times. But if 
we will conſider how Moſes, by the ſpecial | 
command of God, appointed the whole cere- 
monial relating to ſacrifice, we cannot doubt 
but Iſrael was before well acquainted with 
the practice of ſacrificing. The manner in 
which he proceeds is evidently fuch as pre- 
ſuppoſes this f. 

Having thus, from the moſt probable rea- 
ſons, evinced the Divine origin of the prac- 
tice of ſacrificing, it may not be improper, 
before we offer a vindication of it, to take a 

view of the original deſign of it. 
When, in theological writings, mention is 
made of ſacrifice, it is often in a very inde- 
finite ſenſe. In the common acceptation of 
the word, it - ignificy thoſe animals that were 

devoted 


” Heb, xi. 8 | 

+ See on the Divine Origin of Sacrifices, Stuckford' Con- 
nection of ſacred and proph. Hiſt. v. i. p. 79. Shuckford on 
the Creation and Fall of Man, Pref. p. 95. and Dr Richie on 
the Particular * of Revel. vol. i p- 144. | 
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devoted to God, and actually offered: up up- 
on his altar. Strictly ſpeaking, however, it 


means any thing devoted to a holy and pious 


uſe; and ſo includes all the offerings of a re- 
ligious kind, that were made unto God. 

The facrifices in uſe, under the Moſaic 
economy, were of different kinds, and re- 
ceiyed different denominations, according to 
the ſeveral lights in which they were viewed, 
or the purpoſes to which they were applied. 
The ſacred hiſtory has not made an exact diſtri- 
bution of them, into their ſeveral claſſes. They 
may, however, all, or the moſt remarkable of 
them, be comprehended under the following 
The Expiatory, Federal, Euchariſtic, or Votive. 

It is not neceſſary to be very nice in the 

ſeveral diſtinctions under which they are to 
be conſidered. It will be of more importance 
to aſcertain the original debgn and intention 
of them, 

As to this, very different Gaiman have 
been entertajned by thoſe who have written 
upon the ſubject; and into theſe they ſeem to 
have been led, by too narrow and contracted 
views of it, and an attachment ta ſome fa- 
vourite ſyſtem derived from thence, in con- 
formity to which they labour to explain every 
thing that relates to it. 


Thus, ſome have confidered ſacrifice as no 


more than a tribute paid by man, in humble 
acknowledgment of his dependence upon, and 
obligations to, God. Others have conſidered 
it as an oblation of prayer and praiſe, expreſ- 
{ed in the ſilent language of action, or, ac- 

cording 
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cording to the fimplicity of thoſe early times, 
in ſigns and ſymbols. Many have conſidered 
them as a vicarious ſubſtitution of the animal 
to be ſacrificed, in place of the offender,—the 
inſtituted mode of a confeſſion of fin, and the 
means of obtaining the pardon of it. Not ſa- 
tisfied with any of theſe views of ſacrifice, 
others have repreſented the deſign of it to be 
penal, and conſidered facrifice as a mul& to 
be levied upon the ſinner, with an intention 
to lead him to repentance, and thereby pro- 
cure him the remiſſion of his paſt offences, 
and to deter him from the commiſſion of the 
like in future, by rendering it thus expenſive 
to him. Some imagining that men would 
chooſe a method of engaging the friendſhip 
of the Deity, ſimilar to that which is practi- 
ſed in contracting and maintaining friendſhip 
with one another, look upon ſacrifice, as a 
ſacred or religious entertainment, in which 
-the Deity vouchſafes to hold intercourſe and 
_ correſpondence with them, as his gueſts. And 
there are not a few, who maintain that the 
principal deſign of ſacrifice was to be a myſtic 
hint, or typical repreſentation, of that great 
facrifice that was to be offered to God, in the 
death of his Son, for the reparation of his 
injured honour. 455 
My deſign does not require that I ſhould Ml 
enter into a minute and critical examination 
of theſe, and the other ſchemes that have 
been adopted by learned men, on this ſubject. 
All of them ſeem to have confined their views 
too much, in the conſideration of it. wo | 
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„ of theſe ſchemes, can give either a juſt, or a 
d full, idea of the original deſign of this prac- 
1 WW tice. Nay, if we will view it unwarped by 


e prejudice, we ſhall find that it comprehends 


4 more than them all. 


rous to addreſs the Deity, may be. eaſily fi- 
gured out to be many, according to the va- 
riety of circumſtances in which we may ſup- 
poſe them placed. And facrifice was, in thoſe 
early ages in which it firſt obtained, intend- 
ed to be expreſſive of their devotion in all 
there 11 1 

The Burnt-offering or Holocauſt waty: of all 
others, the moſt ancient, and, according to 
ſome, the only kind that obtained before the 
giving of the law at Sinai, What makes this 
the more probable is, —that, in the firſt ages 
of the world, the ſituation of mankind did 
not admit a complicated ſervice in religion: 
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fection of their _ make | it as fimple as 
poſſible. | 
What the rites were, that, in this early 
period, attended the oblation of burnt-offer- 
ings, we cannot poſitively ſay, becauſe we 
have but little relating to this, handed down 
tous. But one thing may be juſtly preſumed, 
and that is,—that, as it was of Divine inſti- 
tution, the whole ceremonial relating to it 
would be fixed by God. And if we will but 
attend to what was afterwards enjoined in 
the law of Moſes concerning it, we may from 
thence 


The reaſons for which men might be deſi- 
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And therefore it is reaſonable to ſuppole, that 
God would, in condeſcenſion to the imper- 
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| thence conjecture ſome en the ena} uſes aw 
were made of it. 

According to ſome, it was | kitended to ph 
a general act of devotion ,—an acknowledge: 
ment of the honour and worſhip due to God, 
under the characters of their Creator, Goter- 
nor, and Lord. And, according to others, 
it might be uſed in acts of particular devo- 
tion, and anſwer all the purpoſes which ſa- 
crifices of the expiatory, euchariſtic, and 
precatory kind, did afterwards: that is, might, 
according to the temper. and mood of the 
worſhipper, anſwer as a ſolemn confeſſion of 
fin, and an oblation of prayer and thankſ- 
giving. Different inſtances might be addu- 
ced of ſuch an application of it. But it is 
unneceſſary. Every one's own reading wil 
ſuggeſt many of them, 
When mankind became greatly rc 
and formed into ſocieties, and God ſaw pro- 
per to enlarge tlie ritual of religion, the an- 
cient mode of ſacrificing was ſtill retained; 
but became more reſtricted in the purpoſe: 
for which it was uſed. 
Under the Moſaic ceconomy, the oblation 
of burnt-offerings was preſented for fins in ge- 
neral, conſidered as an obſtruction of the 
Divine favour. When they found it neceſſary 
to confeſs their ſins, with any particular ſpe- 
cification of them, jin-offerings were appointed 
for this purpoſe. And as prayers generally 
accompanied the one as well as the other, 
both might, not unproperly, be called preca- 
tory. | 

3 . In 
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In the courſe of the Divine providence, - 


mankind were furniſhed with many occafions 
for thankſgiving, both as ſocieties and indi- 
viduals; and,—to excite, inflame, and expreſs 
a Spirit of gratitude, ſacrifices of the eucha- 
riſtic kind were appointed. Of this ſort were 
moſt of the peace-offerings. | 

In thoſe early ages, when the world was, 
as it were, in its infancy, and mankind ſtood 
in need of every degree of tenderneſs in the 


manner in which they were to be dealt with, 


God was graciouſly pleaſed, the more ſucceſs- 
fully to engage their dutiful ſervice, to deal 
with them in the way of covenant. And that 
the tranſaction might affect them the more, 


of4it, certain ſacrifices were appointed to ac- 
company it, and from thence theſe have, by 
ſome, been denominated Federal ſacriſices. 

The people of Iſrael could not but ſee that 


fulneſs of the land in which they were ſettled, 
to the bleſſing of the Divine providence. Gra- 
itude would naturally prompt them to ac- 


offering of the fir/i-fruits was appointed for 
hat purpoſe. - - 


the other kinds of ſacrifice. But my deſign 
does not make it neceſſary to enter more par- 
ticularly into this. All I propoſe is only to 
nquire into the propriety: of the practice in 
general, which has, ** ſome, been ſo much 
inveighed 


—— 
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and the better ſecure their obedience, by en- 
couraging their faith in the promiſed reward 


they, in a particular manner, owed the fruit- 


knowledge this by ſome act of religion. The 


I might run through the conſideration of 
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inveighed againſt. And therefore, to what 
has been ſaid of ſacrifices adapted to particu. 
lar occaſions, I beg leave only to add, — that 
there was one ſpecies which went under the 
name of the daily ſacrifice, becauſe it was to 
be offered every day, evening and morning, 
And this was of that nature, that, having z 
reſpect to the whole ſociety, it might be con. 
ſidered as an act of national devotion,—in an 
humble confeſlion and acknowledgment of 

. fin; and prayer for the pardon of it. 
And now, from the imperfect view (and it 
is no more) which we have exhibited of the 
deſign of this ancient practice, may I not, 
with ſome degree of confidence, appeal to the 
candid reader, as to the uſefulneſs of it? 

_ - From this account it is evident, that ſacri. 
fice was offered to God by Iſrael, not, as the 
Heathens imagined, from'an opinion of the 

_ pleaſure he took in the ſtreams of a victim, 
the ſmoke of an altar, or the fumes of a libs 
tion. No.— They were offered to God, as 1 
very ſignificant expreſſion of the worſhipper's 
devotion, —of thoſe pious ſentiments which 
poſſeſſed his breaſt and animated his religious 
ſervice. Thus, did they not contain an ac- 
knowledgment of the greatneſs and majeſty, 
the purity and holineſs of the Deity,—theu 

conſtant dependence upon and obligations to 
him,—their hatred of ſin, their ſorrow for 
1t,—their confidence in his mercy, and thei 

hopes from thence of pardon, —their deter- 
mined reſolution of a more faithful ſervice 
for the future, — their delight in a religious 

* + intercourle 
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intercourſe with him, and their deſire of 
doing every thing that appeared proper to 


maintain and preſerve it? And now, conſi- 


dered in all theſe points of view, muſt it not 
be allowed to be a moſt inſtructive and ſigni- 
ficant mode of devotion? This, I humbly 


think, cannot be denied. But whether ano- 
ther, leſs liable to exception and more praper 


for theſe purpoſes, might not have been de- 
viſed, falls now to be conſidered, 

After having offered what may be confi. 
dered a proof of the Divine origin of ſacri- 


fice, ſuch inquiry may appear unneceſſary. 


And indeed, if the proof is admitted, here we 
might allow the matter to reſt. The pro- 
priety of the inſtitution, is the natural con- 
ſequence of its being the appointment of un- 
erring Wiſdom. Any difhculties that might 
attend the account given of it in the ſacred 
hiſtory, would be no good argument againſt 
the wiſdom of it. Many, wiſe and good, 
might be the reaſons of the Divine conduct 
in this and many other caſes, though at pre- 
ſent they may be beyond the reach of our 
weak and limited underſtanding. But it 1s 
one great excellence of all the Divine inſtitu- 
tions, that they carry ſuch reaſons along with 
them for the appointment of them, as can 


bear to be ſcanned and canvaſſed, and muſt 


approve themſelves to every impartial mind. 
An abundant proof of the juſtneſs of this bb= 
ſervation, we will, I hope, have, in an inve- 
ſtigation of the probable reaſons of the inſti- 
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tution of ſacrifice. Theſe will appear to be 


| ſuch, as are ſufficient to juſtify it. 


Thoſe who are diſpoſed to cavil, will per- 
haps allege, that all the ends, above-men- 
tioned, might have been anſwered equally 
well without ſuch an appointment ; and that 
all, which, it is ſaid, was ſignified by ſacri- 
fice, might have been expreſſed in the more 
fimple language of words, either preſcribed 


for this purpoſe, or left to the choice and 


diſcretion of the worſhipper. But, if we will 
look back to the times when this practice was 
enjoined, we ſhall find it could not. 


In proof of this let me obſerve, that, in the 


early and rude age, in which this practice 


firſt obtained in conſequence of a poſitive ap- 
pointment, the uſe of letters Was entirely 


unknown, and conſequently the communiea- 
tion of knowledge very difficult. And, there- 
fore, nothing could be better fitted, in ſuch 
circumſtances, for the attainment of thoſe 
ends, than that emblematical and ſymbolical 


method, which ſo early obtained. When we 
conſider ſacrifices, with all their attendant 


Tites, as the' appointment of God, and the 
means of promoting the inſtruction, devotion, 
and comfort of man, we cannot entertain the 


leaſt reaſonable doubt, but God would, at 


the firſt inſtitution, explain and aſcertain 


the meaning of every part of it. And, if 


this be admitted, the propriety of ſuch 
method of preſerving and communicating 
knowledge, will be abundantly apparent, 
becauſe admirably adjuſted to thoſe early 

ages, 
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ages, which could ſcarcely admit of any 
other. 

Let us reflect upon the ſimplieity of thoſe 
ancient times, and in what manner could the 
ſincere worſhipper better expreſs his devo- 
tional ſentiments, —the ſentiments of a heart 
ſtrongly agitated with different paſſions,— 

reverence, grief, fear, hope, joy, &c. than 


in ſome ſuch manner as this? Actions, looks, 


ſigns, are the firſt language in which the 


foul expreſſes itſelf. 
Beſides, let it be conſidered, that, in thoſe 


early, rude, and uncultivated ages, the feel- 


ings of mankind were far from being tender. 


This made it difficult to make a deep impreſ- 
ſion upon their minds. Muſt we not, there- 


fore, ſee a particular aptitude for this pur- 


poſe, in the. appointment of ſacrifice? An 
exhibition of this kind, could not but deeply 
affect the ſpectators, as well as the worſhip- 


pers themſelves. By a pathetic addreſs to 


their ſenſes, it would lead them into a train 


of the moſt ſerious and devout refleftions ;— 


Such as were the moft proper not only to ac- 
company this particular ſervice of religion, 
but alſo to have the moſt powerful influence 
upon the whole department of life: to be- 
get in their minds the moſt ſacred reverence 

and veneration far the object of their wor- 
ſhip the moſt implacable abhorrence of 
fin, the cauſe of his diſpleaſure, and of their 
own danger, and—the moſt determined reſo- 
lutions againſt it, ever after. That was the 


N and direct tendency of Es had 
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it been performed without any, the leaſt, ce- 
remony attending it. 

This was alſo the tendency of all the pomp 
that preceded and accompanied it. Nay, this 
was not only the tendency, but ſeems allo to 
have been the original deſign, of the ſplendid 
and coſtly apparatus for this purpoſe. 

None can be ſo weak as imagine, that the 
many waſhings and purgations enjoined, pre- 
vious to the oblation of ſacrifice, were requi- 
red for their own ſake, or any intrinſic value 
in them. There might, in the appointment 
of them, be a regard had to their ſubſerviency 
to health, in the Eaſtern countries, where an 
attention to cleanneſs was ſo neceſſary for 
this purpoſe. But, conſidered as rites of re- 
ligion, they muſt have had a moral couched 
under them. To the ignorant, this might 
appear a piece of gaudy ſhow. But ſurely, 
the more knowing, even under that dark ai 
penſation, would eaſily ſee, that it was in- 
tended to inſpire their minds with the moſt 


| reſpectful reverence for the Deity, and—an 


opinion of the neceſſity of holineſs, in all 
their approaches to him. 
It is true, the Jews, degenerated from the 
- devotion of their pious anceſtors, and miſta- 
king the meaning of thoſe uſages in which 
they expreſſed it, came, at laſt, to ſatisfy 
themſelves, with the ſcrupulous, literal, ob- 
ſervance of their ritual. And for this, God 
ſharply reproved them :—reproved them in a 
manner, which ſhowed even to demonſtra- 
tion, that the devotion he required was very 
different 
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different from what they performed, and 
that they miſtook the original intention of 
the ritual he enjoined, when they reſted in 
the outward obſervance of it k. 

In thoſe early ages, ſuch a ſy mbolical and 
emblematical language might be well under- 
ſtood, and could not fail to be very emphatic. 
But it is eaſy to ſee, how, in the progreſs of 
time, the original meaning might come to be 
loſt, and afterwards to be interpreted to quite 
a contrary purpoſe. This, by the by, is 2 
proof, that this economy was intended to 
be only of a temporary duration, and did 
gradually verge towards a period. 

This method of religious worſhip, e 
ſtanding all that has been ſaid in defence and 
illuſtration of it, may appear to ſome ſtrongly 
marked with impropriety. But ſuch pro- 
bably judge according to the ideas of modern 
times, which are far from being a proper 
ſtandard of judgment in the caſe. To form 
a proper deciſion upon this point, it is neceſ- 
ſary to look back to thoſe early ages in which 
the inſtitution took place, and to the genius 
of the people among whom it firſt obtazned; 
and then, both the ſeeming impropriety, and 
the offence ariſing from it, will vaniſh at 
once. 

I know it is alleged chat tlie inſtitution of 
ſacrifice, which is generally aſcribed to a Pi- 
vine origin, and was, at firſt, confined to 
brute animals, did, at laſt, lead to the bar- 

5 G 3 : barous 
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| barous practice of human ſacrifices : And 
particularly, that the command of God to 
Abraham, concerning the ſacrifice of his ſon 
Iſaac, has been pleaded as the origin and EX» 
cuſe of it k. | 

But what if it ſhould be granted, that the 
ſacrifice of the human, did take its riſe from 
that of the brute, kind? This can argue nv 
more, at beſt, than the abuſe of an inſtitu- 
tion, originally wiſe and proper: and an 
abuſe. too, which might have been eaſily a- 
voided, had mankind but attended to the pri- 
mary deſign of the inſtitution, and not pre- 
tended, by affecting a ſuperior wiſdom, to 
improve upon it. Nothing can be ſo reaſon- 
able, but mankind, if they will indulge a 
proud and inventive imagination, may COr- 
rupt. And as this has actually been the caſe, 
in the following periods of this practice, no- 
thing can be mare unfair than the attempt 
to diſcredit the inſtitution, from the alleged 
bad influence, which, in the caſe of Iſaac, it 
might have had upon the practice of the 
Heathen nations around. 

Whether human ſacrifices were, at that 
early period, practiſed, is not altogether cer- 
tain. Abraham's receiving the command, 
without any apparent ſurpriſe, is no proof, 
as is alleged by ſome, that the practice had 
been received and become frequent. His 
| conduct 


1 See Shafteſburys Charact. Vol. III. p. 110. edit. 12mo; 
Chriſtianity as old as the Creation, Vol. I. p. 80. Ancient 
Univerſal Hiſt, Vol. III. * 336. edit. vo. 
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conduct might be eafily accounted for, with- 
out any neceſſity of ſuppoſing this. But, 
whether the practice of human ſacrifices was 
prior or poſterior to the intended ſacrifice of 
Iſaac, it could, with no degree of reaſon, be 
conſidered as receiving the leaſt countenance 
from it. \ 

If we ſhall ſuppoſe human Gicrifices to have 
obtained (which indeed is not improbable) 
before this period, what could be conceived 
to be a ſtronger diſcouragement to the prac- 
tice, than the ſtop put to the ſacrifice of 
_ when the father's hand was lifted up 

perform it? Did not this ſhow that, unlike 
rej gods of the Heathen, his God rook no 
pleaſure in altars ſtained with human blood? 
Little as the intercourſe of one nation was, 
at that time, with another, it 1s not impro- 
bable but many muſt have heard of this re- 
markable event. Abraham's rank in life, — 
his travels into Egypt,—his victory over ſome 
confederate princes, who made an irruption 
into the country, where: his. brother Lot 
ſettled, and carried him away captive,—the 
many natural connections hẽ had formed with | 
ſome, and—the political alliances he had con- 
trated with others, of the neighbouring 
ſtates, could not but make them acquainted 
with ſo remarkable an occurrence of his life, 
—point him out as a perſon of diſtinguiſhed 
character to all around, and fo render them 
in ſome meaſure intereſted in what concerned 
him, and make them inquire after his profeſ- 
G 4 Kon, 
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ſion, his hopes, and his religion *. And if 
we can imagine (what indeed 1s very natural) 
that they had, on this account, conceived a 
veneration for him, is it not very probable, 
that they would conſtrue this interpoſition of 
Heaven, in the intended facrifice of his ſon, 
as a public check to a practice but too fre. 
quent among them? And fo, in place of en- 
couraging, had it not a tendency to put a ſtop 
to it? 

But let us, for argument's ſake, ſuppoſe the 
practice of human ſacrifice to have taken place 
poſterior to the order for ſacrificing Iſaac; 
yet I humbly think it would be both unrea- 
ſonable and unfair to aſcribe the origin of it 
to this. For, if we ſuppoſe the neighbouring 
nations to be acquainted with the occaſion of 
the injunction given to Abraham, they muſt 
have ſeen that there was nothing in it, that 
could authoriſe them to plead his example as 
a precedent in this practice. But let us ſup- 
poſe them ignorant of the original deſign of 
this injunction, and therefore diſpoſed to rea- 
ſon from the obligations upon him, to the ob- 
ligations upon themſelves; yet ſurely we can- 
not ſuppoſe them acquainted with the com- 
mand of God that required, without ſuppo- 
ſing them acquainted with his command, 
equally expreſs, to put a ſtop to it. And 
what good reaſon can be aſſigned, why they 

5 | ſhould 


Dr Shuckford obſerves (Connection of Sacred and Pro- 
phane Hiſt. Vol. I. p. 308.) that the fame of Abraham had 
Spread far and near over the Eaſt, and had reached to India, 
and that probably all Perſia was full of it. 
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ſhould pay ach a deference to the Divine 
command in the one caſe, and ſo little in the 
other? When the command requires a ſer- 
vice that is agreeable, we wonder not that 
it ſhould meet with a cheerful and ready 
obedience. But this was ſo much the re- 
verſe, that mankind (it might be thought) 
would naturally ſeek for excuſes to juſtify- 
themſelves in the neglect of it, and would 
think themſelves fully authoriſed to renounce 
| ſuch practice, when they heard of a Divine 
command, expreſsly forbidding it in the caſe 
of Abraham. 

What has been offered, in anſwer to this 
objection thrown out againſt ſacrifice, from 
the alleged bad conſequence of ſuch an inſti- 
tution, has been more from a regard to the 
imagined, than the real, force of it. There 


is nothing, ſo far as I remember, either in 
ſacred or profane hiſtory, that would ſeem ſo 


much as to inſinuate, that human, was the 
conſequence of animal, ſacrifice. And it is 
incumbent upon the advocates for this opi- 


nion to aſcertain the fact, before they can 


plead any thing upon it. Nay, I may even 
go farther, and ſay, that could the fact be 
| eſtabliſhed, that the one took its riſe from the 
other, this would be no concluſive argument 


againſt the inſtitution, but an evidence indeed 


of the moſt corrupt abuſe, of it. Many are 
the reaſons that may be figured ont (and ſome, 

though not all, we know) why God choſe to 
call Abraham to fo ſevere a trial, and they 
are ſuch as are ſufficient to juſtify this part of 
3 the 
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the Divine conduct ; while the ſtop put to the 
execution of the command, by an interpoſed 
prohibition, ſerved to give a check to a prac- 
tice he withed to diſcourage *. 

I know that objections have been ſtarted, 
unfavourable to this part of the Moſaic inſti- 
tution, from the ſuppoſed countenance it gives 
to the practice of human ſacrifices, in the law 
relating to things devoted to God (Levit. xxvii, 
28, 29.), and in the approved conduct of Jeph- 
tha, i in conſequence of a ſolemn vow he had 
made (Judges xi. 30. and Heb, xi. 32.) But 
my deſign does not lead me to a minute con- 
| * of all that has been thrown out 

inſt the practice of ſacrificing, as authori- 
6d by God. And therefore I ſhall paſs over 
what 1s argued from the topics juſt now re- 
ferred to, with obſerving, that the places of 
ſacred writ upon which they are grounded, 
may admit of a very eaſy and natural interpre- 
tation f, without giving the leaſt countenance 
to the practice, in behalf of which they are 
pleaded. Such an application of them ſhows 
the ſtraits to which our modern infidels are 
reduced, when they are obliged to have re- 
courſe to ſuch ſhifts to extricate themſelves 
from them. 

Upon the whole, 1 hope it is evident, from 
what has been obſerved upon this ſubje, that 
the practice of ſacrificing, conſidering its ear- 


ly 


* See an excellent diſcourſe on the ſubject of Abraham's 
offering up his ſon Ifaac, by Mr Grove of Taunton, Vol. II. 


Serm. 7, 8, 9. 
See on this ſubject, Groye's Works, Vol. II. Serm. 8. 
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7 origin, has nothing improper in the inſti- 


tion of it But, on the contrary, that it 


harge of abſurd and unphiloſophical will not 
art of Judaiſm. But, to proceed, 


Let us conſider the more ſolemn and extra- 
ny parts of the Jewith worſhip. Theſe 


in feſtivals appointed by their law, and ce- 


brated with a pomp proportioned to the 
vents to which they referred. Moft, if not 


ill, of them, were memorials of events ſignal 


nembrance of which, accompanied with cor- 
eſponding affections of ſoul, had a powerful 


Irtue and holmeſs. This was indeed the na- 
ure, deſign, and tendency of every one of 


though by different means. This will per- 
haps beſt appear by an induction of particu- 


„ 
To begin with the conſideration of the 


Sabbath. 


My defign i in this Section, does not Ds me 


to inquire into the time of the inſtitution of 


dered Sect. IV. It is ſufficient for our pre- 


ent purpoſe, that an e for the ob- 
9 ſervance 


ands juſtified, from the conſideration of the 
ge in which it at firſt took place, the genius 
f the people among whom it obtained, and 
ne ends intended by it. And therefore the 


ply to ſacrifice, conſidered as a branch or 


be ſaid to conſiſt in the obſervance of cer- 


n themſelves, and important in their conſe- 
quences to the commonwealth, and the: re- 


endency to promote their improvement in 


hem. They all pointed to the ſame end, 


this ſacred day. This will fall to be confi- 
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fervance of it is admitted All we are her 
concerned with, is the wiſdom and proprieyW* 
of ſuch an inſtitution. : FI et 
I need not obſerve that, though the word" 
Sabbath is ſometimes put for thoſe holy day. 
in general, which, by an abſtraction from or.) 
dinary buſineſs, were devoted to any of the 1 
ſervices of religion, we are here to under. 
ſtand by it, the ſeventh day in the hebdomo. 
dal or weekly revolution of time. _ 
The original defign of the inſtitution «f 
the Sabbath (whether we conſider it to hay 
taken place at Sinai or ſooner) ſeems to hay 
been to commemorate the accompliſhment of 
the great work of creation. Some think the 
deliverance of Iſrael from Egyptian bondage, 
happened on the fame day which was orig! 
nally devoted to this great purpoſe. If ſo, 
the inſtitution of this day would anſwer the 
additional purpoſe of being a memorial of 
this illuſtrious event alſo. But how far the 
appointment of a particular inſtitution for 
this purpoſe was proper, is what now claims 
our attention. ff RS 
Not to trouble myſelf, or the reader, with 
Rabbinical conceits concerning the manner 
of obſerving the Sabbath, it is evident, from 
the appointment of the ſacred reſt to be ob- 
ſerved, —the double ſacrifices to be offered, 
and—the holy convocation to be held upon 
it, that it was the deſign of the legiſlator to 
give every degree of ſolemnity to it, that 
could render it duly honoured and reſpect 
ed. And if we will but reflect upon the gran- 
. | deur 


f Ne 
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eur and importance of the events, the re- 
embrance of which it was intended to per- 
etuate, or the advantages that would na- 
rally reſult from the frequent and ſerious 
view of them, we can remain no longer in 


f ſuch an inſtitution: Nay, both muſt be 
ery apparent. 

Let us conſider, that man, from his very na- 
re, evidently appears to be deſigned for re- 
gion, and was ſent into this world to be 


f greater perfection and happineſs in ano- 


ities of devotion, into which the reflex view 
f the great works of God would naturally 


rſt of thoſe glorious events, I mean that of 
reation, have an admirable tendency to in- 


re under to honour and ſerve him? While 
he latter, as an event in which the Jews 
vere particularly concerned, ſerved to give 
noble elevation to their devotion, by mini- 
ering the moſt proper fuel to their gratitude. 
\nd, if we will but reflect, that, long before 
he giving of the law at Sinai, a very groſs 


angels and the planets were ſuppoſed to have 


Dortions of our time, and the events which 


ny doubt about the propriety and uſefulneſs 


repared, by its ſalutary diſcipline, for a ſtate 
her. Now, what could more conduce to 
romote this improvement, than thoſe ſolem- 


dad him, by an eaſy train? Would not the 


pire the mind, with a juſt ſenſe of the great- 
eſs, wiſdom, and goodneſs of God, —of our 
lependence upon him, and the obligations we. 


uperſtition had begun to prevail, by which 


very conſiderable influence over the ſeveral 


happened | 
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pened during any of theſe, according 
they fell under the rule of the one or th E. 
other of them, may we not fee the propriet 
of renewing the appointment with reſpect ti 
the Sabbath, at this time? Did it not fer Mw: 
to teach Iſrael, that the God to. whom thi 
day was dedicated and whom they worſhi 
ped, was none of the imaginary Deities o 
the Heathen, but the ſame who created, an 
continues to govern, all things ? 

This much the remembrance of the 
events was calculated to produce, even i 
private. But, when we call to mind, thai 
this day was appointed to be obſerved among 
them as a holy convocation, it is eaſy to con 
ceive how this circumſtance might becom e 
ſubſervient to the purpoſes of a more exalteMw 
devotion, refined pleaſure, and proportior 
able improvement. 

For what particular purpoſes this convocz es 
tion was required, is a point not agreed up le 
on, either by Jews or Chriſtians. In this, pre 
in moſt other caſes, where there is room for 
it, they have run into different opinions. 

I muſt own, that, to me, it appears probable, 
that the devout Jews aſſembled on the Sab - pre 
bath, to hear the ſcriptures read and expound · tio 
de d to them, and to join in acts of ſocial devo- Mis 

dion. | N67 of : 
This we know, from the teſtimony of ane: 
Apoſtle *, was early the practice, though, Wu 
according to ſome, it did not begin till " lire 
3 | | the 


11 
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Acts xiii. 27. and. xv. 21. 


Ezra. It is very true, the inquiry which the 
chunamite's huſband made into the reaſon of 
her defiring to go to the prophet, when it 
was neither new-moon nor ſabbath f, would 
em to indicate that there were ſtated times 
ef aſſembling at his houſe, and very probably 
for the prppoſes of religious inſtruction and 
devotion : And this was long before the days 
of Ezra. 

But it is not ſo much upon either of theſe 
places of ſacred hiſtory that I build my opi- 
nion, (though theſe ſeem greatly to favour 
it), as upon the reaſonableneſs of the practice 
itſelf, For, when we conſider the Sabbath 
levoted to the religious remembrance of theſe 
two moſt illuftrious events, —the creation of 
the world and the redemption of Iſrael from 
Egyptian bondage, nothing could be more 
reaſonable than that the people, when aſſem- 
bled for this purpoſe, ſhould endeavour, by 
proper acts of devotion, to ſtir up each other 
to a grateful celebration of the Divine prai- 
s. And if the reaſonableneſs of this con- 
ecure is admitted, who but muſt ſee the 


b. ropriety and advantage of ſuch an inſtitu- 
ion? For, muſt it not be owned, that there 
is ſomething in a genuine, ſpirited, and focial 


devotion, that can ſcarce fail to command re- 


undle the fire of devotion, and fan it into a 
lirely flame, —to make the deepeſt impreſſion 


Won 


* Kings iv. 23. 
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the erection of ſynagogues, in the time of | 


pard,—to compoſe and elevate the mind, to 
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upon the ſpectators, and —excite ſuch a holy 
emulation in their breaſts, as would be ati. 
fied with no degree of devotion in themſelves, 
ſhort of what they ſo much admire in others? 
As live coals, when ſeparated, are ready to 
die, but, when put together, not only pre. 
ſerve, bnt increaſe, each others heat; ſo pu- 
blic devotion, when it appears eaſy and natu- 
ral, communicates its warmth to all who are 
within the ſphere of its influence, and renders 
them ſuſceptible of the beſt impreſſions, by 
giving them a taſte and reliſh for e ſpi. 
ritual and divine. 

All theſe advantages, and many more, ve 
owe to the inſtitution of the Sabbath. For 
without ſuch an inſtitution as this, it 1s high. 
ly probable that mankind would never have 
agreed upon any proper times for the exer- 
ciſes of ſocial devotion, And ſo they would 
have been either altogether. neglected, or, at 
leaſt, but ſeldom and ſlightly performed, 
What more is neceſſary to be taken notice of 
upon this ſubject, will fall under confidera- 
tion Sea. IV. The above is ſufficient to vin- 
dicate the uſefulneſs and excellence of the in- © 
ſtitution, which is all that was propoſed i in p. 
this place. 

Another piece of the more ſolemn worſhip 5 
of the Iſraelites, was that practiſed at the v 

feſtival of the paſſover x. Of the. inſtitution MI 
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* Whence this feſtival derived its name, is generally admit: tx, 
ted. Some, however, have miſtaken its-etymology, and, con- th 


FROG it as typical of the ſufferings of our Lord, have ima. fre 
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itſelf, the deſign of it, —the preparation re- 
quired for it, and—the rites which were to 
attend the celebration of it, we have an hiſto- 
rical account, in the 12th chap. of Exodus. 
From the ſacred hiſtory we find that God, 
in many inſtances, choſe to perpetuate the 
memory of the moſt illuſtrious events of his 
providence, by ſome rite or ceremony inſti- 
tuted for this purpoſe. The ordinance now 
under conſideration, was of this nature, and 
intended to be n memorial of an event, truly 
great in itſelf, and important in its conſe- 
quences to Iſrael. 8 ofe e 
Let any but read the account given of this 
inſtitution without prejudice, and J will ven- 
ture to ſay, he muſt admit not only the pro- 
priety of the original deſign, but alſo of the 
continuance of it, through the ſucceſſive 
ages of their commonwealth: The event 
which gave riſe to it, was one of the moſt 
grand recorded in hiſtory, and carried after 
it a ſeries of the moſt beneficial conſequences; 
| 1 $0 and 


gined that it was called the Paſſover from the Greek word 
7x», which ſignifies, © to ſuffer;” becauſe, at the time appro- 
priated to the celebration of this feſtival, our Lord was cruct- 
hed. This was the ignorant conceit of ſome of the primitive 
fathers. A much more natural derivation of the name is ſug- 
geſted from one of the inſtructions given to the angel, who 
was employed in the deſtruction of the fitſt born of the 
Egyptians, in the night which preceded the day of the march 
of the Iſraelites out of Egypt. He was directed to ſprinkle 
the door-poſts of the hoyſes of the Iſraelites, with the blood 
of a lamb, which ſhould be a ſign to him to paſs over theſe. 

ence the feſtival, which was inſtituted in commemoration of 
this extraordinary deliverance, is called the paſſover or paſcha, 
from the Hebrew word, paſach, © he paſſed by.” 
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and therefore did it not deſerve to be handed 
down, to the moſt diſtant ages, by the inſti- 
tution of a proper memorial? And is not 
ſuch an inſtitution admirably calculated to 
perpetuate the memory of an event, which, 
however grand and important, would other. 


wiſe, very probably, have been ſoon —__ 


ten! J 
Thoſe who are diſpoſed to cavil at the pro- 


priety of the inſtitution, may allege that the 


events referred to were ſuch, that Iſrael could 
never have allowed them to fall into obli- 
vion;—that they were ſo nearly intereſted in 
them, that they could never have let the im- 
preſſion made by them be effaced ;—nay, that 
they could not fail to have tranſmitted them, 
from one generation to another, with every 
mark of honour, efteem, and regard. 
This, all this, would have been no more 
than the deſerved return for ſuch diſtinguiſh- 
ed kindneſs. But God, forſeemg how ready 
they would be to forget them, inftituted this 
ordinance to ſecure them as much as poſſible 
againſt it, and did not chooſe to reſt the 
tranſmiſſion of ſo glorious an event, upon ſo 
precarious a foundation. Thoſe of that gene- 
ration who had ſhared in this glorious ſalva- 
tion, and been the witneſſes of the dreadful de- 


ſtruction in which the firſt born of the Egyp- 


tians were involved, could never forget an 
event, productive of ſuch a ſeries of bleſſings to 
them: Nay, —it is probable they would not 
fail to communicate it to their children. But 
it is as probable, that, in proportion as the 
times were removed from that in which this 
; happened, 


A 
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happened, the impreſſion made by it would 
become ſtill more faint, till, at laſt, it would 
be quite effaced and eraſed from the mind. 


A more effectual method, therefore, could 
not be deviſed to prevent this, than the an- . 


nual celebration of this feſtival, and that on 
(what may be called, though not ſtrictly, ac- 
cording to the Jewiſh computation of time) 


the anniverſary of the day, on which it was 


firſt inſtituted, The ſo frequent return of it, 
would ſerve to renew the impreſſion, before 
that which had been made upon a former oc- 
caſion could be worn out. 

It deſerves to be taken notice of, that the 
whole ſolemnity (including the feaſt of un- 
leavened bread, which immediately ſucceed- 
ed it, and is often conſidered as a part of it) 


ably the deſign was, that the duration of it 
might, by the ſucceſſion of rites uſed on this 
xccafion, not only excite and inflame thoſe 


member ſuch an event, but that, by conti- 
ung the impreſſion ſo long, it might alſo 
ke 1t the more deep and laſting. 

Beſides this general advantage which it was 
aculated to afford, there were many others 
oa particular nature which it could not fail 
0 produce. An attention to the ſeveral 
arts of this emblematical ſervice, would con- 
ey .the moral inſtruction intended by it. 
Thus, for example, what could more fitly re- 
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or an * to God, or of purity in the 
H 2 ſervices 


quired a ſpace of ſeveral days. Very pro- 


afections, with which it became them to re- 


reſent the neceſſity of a careful preparation 
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ſervices of religion, than the courſe they 
were required to go through, previouſly to 
their attendance on this ſacred inſtitution ?— 
What could more properly.remind them of 
the grief and. ſorrow with which they had 
been obliged to bear their ſervitude in Egypt, 
than the bitter herbs with which they were 
required to eat the paſchal ſupper? Hoy 
could they fet about eating it, with their 
ſtaves in their hands, &c. without reflecting 
on the haſte with which they were obliged to 
fly, from the grievous oppreſſion of their 
cruel taſk-maſters?— Or, how could they 
think of the glorious Author of that deliver- 
ance, of which this ordinance was intended 
to be a memorial, without recollecting the 
obligations they lay under to him, and thus 
ſhowing every proper religious regard to him, 
from a principle of gratitude, of all others 
the moſt liberal and ingenuous? And if to 
this we add, that feveral parts of the ritual 
enjoined in this ordinance, were intended : 


"2 ET — =? 


(Which is not at all improbable *) to produce © 
1 | and © 
| t 
L Tt is certain that, before the inſtitution of the Para | 
idolatry had riſen to a moſt enormous height, among the He 
then nations, and particularly among the Egyptians. It i .. 
therefore, perfectly conſonant to the wiſdom of God to {up te 
poſe, that, while he meant to preſerve alive upon the mind jo 
of the Iſraelites, by ſuch an inſtitution as this, a due ſenſe i 
their obligations to him for the deliverance he had wroughiM 21 
for them, he ſhould, at the ſame time, ſo contrive the ritus 7 
to be obſerved in it, as to guard them againſt thoſe rites why * 
diſgraced the religious ſolemnities of the Heathens, and fi 1 


ſome of which the Iſraelites might have perhaps diſcoverd 
| too great a fondneſs. Eo 1 
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and keep up in the minds of the Iſraelites, an 
abhorrence of the impurities and ſuperſti- 
tions, which obtained in ſome of the Hea- 
then, and particularly the Egyptian, feſti- 
vals; what ſervice of religion could be better 
calculated, under ſuch a diſpenſation, to 
raiſe admiration, to intereſt the heart, 
to excite all the tendereſt, which are its 
fineſt, feelings, and—convey the moſt uſeful 
moral inſtruction along with it? And, conſi- 
dered in all theſe points of view, muſt not 
the wiſdom and propriety of this inſtitution 
ſtand abundantly juſtified ? '' 8 
The feaſt of weeks was another . and 
ſolemn feſtival among the Jews. This 1s 
ſpoken of in Scripture under different names, 
and each carries the reaſon along with in” 
Thus it is ſometimes called, the feaſt of weeks X, 
becauſe it was to commence feven weeks af. 


ter the firſt LP of the feaſt of unicavencd bread f. 
. And 


We are informed that the Egyptians, very probably in ad. 
ration of the conſtellation Aries, were wont to worſhip that 
creature, about the time of the vernal equinox, when the ſun 
entered that ſign. Hence, therefore, ſome have thought, 
that God appointed a lamb to be ſacrificed at this time, that 
Iſrael might, from this, learn, what little regard was due to 
the god that was thus repreſented. 

Plutarch and others inform us, that the Heathens, in the 
celebration of ſome of their religious feſtivals, were wont to 
tear and eat the fleſh of animals, and to conſult the entrails 
of thoſe which were ſlain, for the purpoſes of augury and di- 
vination. And therefore, could we ſuppoſe God to have had 
an eye to theſe practiſes, it was not, without the greateſt pro- 
priety and beauty, that he enjoined a practice quite the re- 
verſe of them, in that ſervice which he required, at the Paſſo- 
rer. See Spenger de Rit. Hebrzor. cap. 4. De Paſchate. | 

* Exod xxxiv. 22 þÞ Levit. xxiii· 1 * 
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And it is called the feaſt of harveft*, or of the 
firſt fruits t, becauſe this being the ſeaſon of 
harveſt in that climate, the firſt fruits of it 
were required to be offered to God, accom- 
panied with certain ſacrifices of the animal 
kind, that were appointed for this purpoſe j. 

From the name of the feaſt of weeks, it 
has, by Greek writers, been called Pey- 
tec. Under this denomination it is ſpoken 
of in the New Teſtament; and the reaſon is, 
becauſe it was the fiftieth day from the Paſſ. 
over. And as the promulgation of the law 
at Sinai, happened about the fiftieth day from 
the departure of Iſrael from Egypt, (as may 

pear from an eafy computation), hence it 
has been conſidered as a remembrancer to 

them of that truly intereſting epoch in the 

annals of 'their nation, And, confidered 

in any of theſe lights, it muſt be allowed that 

neither the defign, nor tendency, of ſuch an 

_ Inſtitution can, with any propriety, be deem- 
ed abſurd or unphiloſophical, . 

The fruits of the earth, eſpecially thoſe 
which are the produce of a painful and labo- 
rious culture, men are apt (if not reminded 
of the contrary) to conſider as the effect of 
their own diligence or the reward of their in- 
duſtry, and ſo, while they enjoy the gift, ei- 
ther to forget the giver, or think themſelves 
nowiſe obliged to him, It is eaſy to ſee how 
the indulgence of either of theſe ſentiments, 

muſt have had the moſt baneful influence up- 
on 


u Exod. Ai 16. + Numb. xxviii. 20. 
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on the human heart and conduct. And there- 
fore what could be more wiſe than an inſtitu- 
tion, which had the moſt direct tendency to 
guard againſt both, and inſpire ſentiments of 
a conſtant dependence upon, and of the 
warmeſt gratitude to, God? 

To this let me add, that it is highly pro- 
bable, that, before this time, there prevaile 
2 notion among the Heathens, that the cle- 
mency of the ſeaſons, and the fertility of the 
earth, were owing to the favour of certain 
demons, or inferior deities, who preſfided 
over them. And if this is admitted, muſt. 
we not diſcern an additional beauty and pro- 
priety in ſuch an appointment, as the direct 
tendency of it was to correct this error, and 
turn both their attention and their gratitude 
to the true God? 

Beſides what has been already obſerved, 
upon this part of the ſubject, there is another 
thing deſerves our attention, and that 18,—that, 
from a coincidence of the delivery of the law 
with the time of their harveſt, this inſtitution 
was probably intended to be a memorial of the 
firſt as well as of the laſt. And if we will 
but conſider the importance of the law itſelf, 
and the awful ſolemnity with which it was 
announced, will it not be admitted that it 
muſt have been a matter of the greateſt mo- 
ment to them, to have been ever kept in 
mind of both? And if ſo, what could be 
more proper for this purpoſe, than the obſer- 
vance of an inftitution appointed with this 


ve view: 7 | 
8 Hg There 
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There yet remains another great religious 
feſtival of the Jews, to be taken notice of, I 
mean, that of Tabernacles, The appointment 
concerning the feaſt itſelf, and the manner of 
obſerving it, may be ſeen Levit. xxiii. 36. It 
laſted eight days; and the firſt and laſt days 
of the feſtival which were called the Great 
Hoſanna *, they celebrated in many ſolemn 
proceſſions, and with great joy and mirth. 


This ſacred feaſt was called T Feaſt of 


Tabernacles, becauſe Iſrael was required du- 
ring the whole of this ſolemnity, to dwell in 
booths, made of the branches of trees, and 
adorned with the moſt agreeable foliage. 


This was intended to lead back their thoughts 
to that important period, during which their 


anceſtors ſojourned in the wilderneſs, and to 


remind them of the Divine providence, in de- 


fending them againſt the inclemencies of the 
ſeaſon, when they had no other accommoda- 
tion but what their humble tents afforded 
them. Many were the emotions of piety and 
_ devotion, which the remembrance of theſe 
events, excited by this (if I may be allowed 
the expreſlion) ſcenical repreſentation of them, 
was calculated to nouriſh in their minds: And 


therefore ſuch as muſt lead the candid to an 


approbation of the appojntment concerning 


The word Hoſanna (which is Hebrew) properly ſigniſies, 

Save, I beſeech thee; and was an exclamation of joy, uſed at 
the feaſt of Tabernacles, and intended not only to exprel; 
their gratitude at the remembrance of their deliverance from 
Egypt, but alſo their hopes, according to ſome, of future 
greatneſs under the Meſhah. —  * | 


It 
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It does not fall within my deſign to take 
notice of the many ſtories of the Rabbis, with 
reſpect to the manner of celebrating this feſ- 
tive ſervice. I ain concerned with no more, 
than what received a ſanction from the law of 
Moſes: Permit me, however, to take notice 
of one thing, and that is,—that, as the beſt 
inſtitutions may be corrupted, this ſeems to 
have been ſo, in ſome of the later periods of 
the Jewiſh ſtate. For, according to the beſt 
information, in place of remaining ſacred to 
2 grateful and. devout ſervice of God, it be- 
came proftituted to a frothy and giddy levity, 
and preſented ſcenes of the moſt indecent 
merriment. This I take notice of, becauſe 
it may account for what Plutarch ſays (in his 
Sympoſ.) concerning the Jews,—that they ce- 
lebrated this feſtival, in honour of Bacchus *. 
This ſhows how little, even men of learning 
among the Heathens, were acquainted with 
the religion of the Jews, and how little re- 
gard is to be paid to the reflections they often 
throw out againſt it. Had Plutarch been as 
well acquainted with the genius of the diffe- 
rent religions that then obtained, as might 
have been expected from his character, as a 
prieſt of Apollo, he might have eaſily avoid- 
ed this error. He might have known that the 
religion of the Jews did admit of Divine ho- 
nours to none, but their own God. But igno- 
rant, in a great meaſure, of the nature of 
0 N their 

The Author acknowledges himſelf obliged to Dr Jennings 
for this obſervation. See his Jewiſh Antiquities, Vol. II. p. 232, 
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their religion, and not giving himſelf the 

trouble to examine whether the tumult that 
attended this, one of the ſervices of it, was 
enjoined by its ritual, or ſuperinduced by the 
faperſtttion of its votaries, he raſhly concludes 
their feaſt of Tabernacles to have been infti- 
tuted and obſerved in honour of Bacchus, 


from the reſemblance which he imagined the 
one bore to the other, in the time and man. 


ner of their celebration. But fo return from 


chis digreflion. 


Beſides the partienlen 3 already 


taken notice of, reſulting from the devout 
obſervance of each of theſe inſtitutions, allow 
me to obferve that there were ſome of a ge- 
neral nature, which all the three were calcu- 
lated to promote. 

Theſe were feaſts which, according to the 
law, could be no where celebrated but at Je- 
ruſalem, after God had erected the temple 
there, and which all the males of Iſrael were 
required to attend. What a wiſe inſtitution 
was this? Separated, in a manner, from all 


the reft of the world, or, at leaft, having 


but little intercourſe with them, what could 
be of greater importance to them, whether 
in a civil or religious ſenſe, than a, happy 
union among themſelves? And what could 
have a more direct tendency to promote it, 
than the frequent intercourſe which was 
hereby encouraged, and the communion they 
had in the offices of life and religion? 
Beſides theſe occaſions, which were all of 


the fellive kind, there was another ſeaſon of 
devotion, 
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devotion, which deſervedly challenges our 
attention, in this review. The one I mean, 
is The day of expiation or great atonement. It 
was obſerved as a day devoted to ſolemn faſt- 
ing, and on which they were called to afflict 
their fouls. OS 7 

' You have an account of the inſt itution of it, 
Levit. XVi. 29. and xxiii. 27, From this it 
appears that it was celebrated from the evening 
of the ninth, to the evening of the tenth, day 
of the ſeventh month, with the moſt affect - 
ing ſolemnity. 5 | | 
With reſpec to this, as well as every other 
part of the Jewiſh worſhip and ritual, the 
Rabbins, indulging a fruitful fancy, have 
offered many wild and extravagant conjec- 
tures, Thus, for inſtance, ſome. have alle- 
red, that the defign of the inſtitution was to 
be a memorial of the fall: Others, of the 
defection of Iſrael, in the affair of the golden 
calf, But there is no end to conjecure,— 


and here it is altogether unneceſlary. If we 
will attend to the words which contain the 


inſtitution, they clearly enough indicate the 
intention of it, which was,—to call upon the 
nation to take a ſerious review of their con- 
duct during the preceding year,—to make a 
public confeſſion of their fins, and,—by the 


pblation of the moſt ſolemn ſacrifices. and 


prayers, to intercede for the pardon of them. 
A ſervice of ſuch a nature could not but 
appear highly intereſting to every one con- 
cerned. And that nothing might be wanting 
chat could tend to engage the hearts of the 
5 ſpectators, 
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ſpectators, and compoſe them into a corre- 


ſponding devotion, (it 1s deſerving of notice) 
every part of the ceremonial gone through, 
was pompous, folemn, and affecting. 

In the ſervices of this day, the high-prieſt 
was called to act. And ſome of them were 
competent for him only to perform, ſuch as, 
—the confeſſion of his own ſins, and thoſe of 
the people, upon the head of the ſcape-goat, 
—the immolation of the ſacrifices appointed 
for this day, — his entrance into the moſt holy 
place, —his interceſſion for the people, and,— 
in concluſion of the whole, the ſolemn bene- 
diction pronounced upon them. Add to all 
this, the careful preparation required of the 
high-prieſt for this ſervice, —the attention 
with which every part of it muſt have been 
performed, and—the danger he run from the 
leaſt miſcarriage; and it is ſubmitted to all 
who will allow themſelves to judge impartial- 
ly, whether every circumſtance and append- 

age of this ſervice, did not carry in them a 
ſtriking propriety. - ' | 

To us who are accuſtomed to leſs operole 
ſervices, there may, at farſt, -appear an unne- 
ceſſary multiplicity of rites and forms, thro' 
the whole of this {ſacred tranſaction. But the 
Propriety of the whole, or of its ſeveral parts, 
is not to be judged of, from an attention to 
our particular taſte or ſituation, but from an 
attention to the genius of the people and the 
age to which it referred. And in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, it will appear highly conducive 


to > the moſt valuable purpoſes, : For, was it 
1 not 
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not admirably, calculated to inculcate upon 
that people (and in a manner, too, the moſt 
fit to touch their hearts) their conſtant de- 
pendence upon God, both as a nation and as 
individuals, —the narrow inſpection he takes 
of their conduct, — the neceſlity of a ſerious 
review of it themſelves, and of a deep contri- 
tion of ſoul, for the tranſgreſſions of the Di- 
vine law with which they were chargeable, 
and,—at the ſame time, to engage their hum- 
ble addreſſes to the Divine mercy, from the 
encouragement they had to hope for pardon ? ? 
And, conſidered in theſe ſeveral points of 
light, muſt it not be admitted to be an ordi- 
nance of religion, of the moſt admirable 
tendency ? | | 

Thus I have conſidered ſome of the moſt 
remarkable branches of the religious worſhip 
required under the Moſaic ceconomy. I know 
there are other inſtances, not a few, in which 
a certain religious ſervice was required of Iſ- 
rael, ſuch as thoſe which reſpected the obla- 


clom of the firſt-fruits,—the firſt-born, and 


the obſervation of the feaſt of trumpets, new- 
moons, and jubilee. But as, in all theſe, 
there was ſomething political blended with 
religion, I ſhall paſs them over, at leaft, in 
this place. And I hope it will ſuffice for our 


preſent purpoſe to have ſhown, by the few 


remarks we have made upon the inſtitutions 
that have come under our conſideration, that 
they were all of them worthy of that wiſdom 


from which the. Chriſtian, as well as the Jew, 
contends they are derived that the deſign 


which 
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which runs through them all, was kind and 


gracious; and—that the ceremonial which 


accompanied each of them, had a congruity 
in it, correſponding to the occaſion and pur- 
poſe of their appointment. 


It is impoſlible to conſider worſhip inde- - 


pendently of the circumſtances of time and 
place, and therefore I proceed to treat, 


SECT II. 


Of the Times devoted to the Services of Religion, 


PROM the hiſtory of the Jewiſh church, it 
appears that there were certain times fixed 
for the performance of every part of its ſer- 
vice, and that theſe returned according to 
the determined rotation. So 
We have already conſidered ſome of the 
moſt remarkable branches of their worſhip. 
The time for the performance of each, or, at 
leaſt, moſt of them, was fixed with a pre- 


ciſion that could not eaſily admit of a miſ- 


take. | 
There have been more diſputes concerning 
the Sabbath,—the time of the inſtitution, de- 
ſign and duration of this ordinance, than 
about all the reſt. Fo” 
Some have thought that there was no Di- 
vine appointment with reſpect to it, till it was 
made in the wilderneſs to Iſrael. And in 
ſupport of this opinion, they allege that the 
| : 4 words 
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words: Gen. ii. 2, 3*. ſhould be interpreted, 


not as containing the inſt itution of the Sab- 


bath, from the accompliſhment of the work 
of creation, but from the time in which the 
obſervance of it was enjoined to Iſrael, of 


which, ſay they, God here ſpoke by way of 


anticipation. | 
What ſeems principally to have led to this 
opinion, is the filence of the ſacred hiſtory 


1pon this point, previous to the ra juſt now 


mentioned. But I muſt own I have often 
wondered, that men of learning could lay fo 
much ſtreſs upon a circumſtance of ſo little 
importance. | 

Many others there are of incomparably 
greater importance, which plead for the early 
inſtitution of the Sabbath. Among theſe I 
might take notice of the mention made of 
weeks F, or a ſeptenary diviſion of time, which 
obtained long before the promulgation of the 
law. And, as this muſt be admitted, it will 


be no eaſy matter to account for it upon any 


other ſuppoſition, than that of the ſo early 


exiſtence of this inſtitution, becauſe there is 


no natural diviſion of time, from the revolu- 
tion of the fun, or any of the planets, that 
could have ſuggeſted it. | 


* « On the ſeventh day God ended his work which he had 
made, and he reſted on the ſeventh day from all his works 


* Which he had made. And God bleſſed the ſeventh day and 
fanctiſied it, becauſe that he had reſted from all his works, 


* which he had created and made.” 
+ Gen, xxix. 27. 
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-. The allotment of a certain portion of time 
for the worſhip of God, may be conſidered ag. 
a dictate of the light of nature itſelf. Ang, 
as we cannot imagine that man, immediately 
after his creation, when a ſenſe of the Divine 
" kindneſs was freſh upon his mind, would ne- 
glect a proper acknowledgment of it, by. ad; 
of homage ſuited to the ſimplicity of thoſe Ml 
early times; ſo nothing could be more natu- Ml : 
ral than to imagine, that he would allot cer- : 
tain periods, which, by their regular revolu- MF « 
tion, would call upon him to this religious 
ſervice. And, if we will but ſuppoſe man to 
be acquainted with the hiſtory of the crea- ( 
tion, —the order of the Divine progreſs in it, Ml © 
—and the ſolemn reſt that enſued upon the t 
accompliſhment of it, there would be nothing 
_ improper, if I ſhould ſay, that he might con- a 
| ſider this as a hint for his choice of the time n 
to be obſerved in commemoration of ſo glori- v. 
ous and intereſting an event, and—as proper il t: 
as any other for the purpoſes of religion. in 
What appears reaſonable in theory, it i; 01 
highly preſumable, was true in fact. For, le 


it be obſerved, that, when Moſes makes men- co 


tion, for the firſt time, Exod. xvi. 23. of theM th 
Sabbath, he does not drop the leaſt hint from Ml pr 
which it could be inferred that it was a novel il th: 
inſtitution, that had never before been heard to 
of. On the contrary, he gives reaſon to think Ii th: 
that they were well acquainted with it, fince I vi 
he offers little more with reſpect to the ob- 
ſervance of it, than what related to the man- ſo 
ner in which they were to behave about the 
| | Ss: | manna. 
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manna. And this he does for a reaſon, which 
would have induced him to be equally minute 
and particular as to the obſervance of the 
Sabbath, had the circumſtances relating to it 
been the ſame, that is, had it been a thing 
quite new to them. | 
Nay, does not the injunction to remember 
the Sabbath day to keep it holy, hint at the 
inſtitution of it, long prior to the command 
at Sinai? And is not this conjecture greatly 
confirmed by Deut. v. 12. where, to the 
command enjoining the religious obſervance 
of the Sabbath, it is added, As the Lord, thy 
God, hath commanded. thee? When? It can 
only refer to the primary inſtitution of it, at 
WM the creation. 
, The opinions have not been more various 
about the time of the inſtitution of this ordi- 
e nance, than about that fixed for the obſer- 
. vance of it, —whether the ſeventh day in ro- 
rf tation from the creation of man, or one day 
in ſeven, without regard to chis particular 
order. 
ff we will allow the words Gen. ii. 3. to 
contain the inſtitution of the Sabbath from 
e che earlieſt beginning of time, it is, I think, 
n Wl probable that it was the intention of God, 
el that the ſeventh in ſucceſſion ſhould be ſacred | 
age the memory of the ſtupenduous event of 
ki the creation, and thoſe exerciſes of devotion, 
de which the remembrance of it would natu- 
b- rally lead to; and that, accordingly, it was 
lo obſerved by the. 1 9 in the patriarchal 
„ 
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But as the Iſraelites might, during their 
captivicy in Egypt, be hindered from ſuch a 
religious obſervance of it as they could have 
wiſhed, and ſo might, at laſt, be led into a 
forgetfulneſ of it altogether, therefore ſome 
have thought that this might be the rea- 
ſon for the Divine renewal of the appoint- 
ment. 

I muſt own, this foop:t not ſtrike me as the 
reaſon of it. Grievous indeed was their op- 
preſſion in Egypt. But as, from the promiſes 
made to their anceſtors, they had reaſon to 
hope for a deliverance from it in due time, it 
is not, I think, probable, that they would 
have allowed themſelves entirely to forget an 
appointment fo ſacred, and, they might be- 
lieve, ſo important, becauſe the firſt which 
God had given them. Nay, if we will ſup- 
poſe, according to an early tradition concern. 
ing this ordinance, that a ſeptenary diviſion 
of time obtained ſo early as this among the 
Egyptians (and it is far from being impro- 
bable), this, of itſelf, would, in a great mea- 
ſure, prevent the forgetting i it. 

A much more probable reaſon may be af 
ſigned, for the law concerning the Sabbath, 
at Mount Sinai. It is ſuppoſed to have had 
a particular reference to their dehverance 
from Egyptian bondage, and to have been 
appointed on the ſeventh day after their pat 
ſage at the Red Sea, by which it was com- 
pleted, as a memorial of this illuſtrious event. at 


Many rea ſons there are which make this pro- 
bable. | 
Tu 
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In the firſt place, we find that the ſeventh 


day, counting backward from 'the- —appoint- 


ment with reſpect to the Sabbath (Exod. xvi. 


22, 23.) was not a Sabbath. For, on that day, 


Ifrael, by the ſpecial command of God, who 
directed all their motions, made a march from 
Elim to the wilderneſs of Sin: And this, we 
are ſure, he would not have allowed them to 
have made, had this been a Sabbath, on which, 
by his own authority, he required men to 
reſt. Is not this, therefore, a ſtrong pre- 
ſumption, that, by this new appointment, he 
made an alteration in the order of the ſeventh 
day, to be henceforth obſerved by the Jews 
as their Sabbath ? 

I know it is alleged by fora who admit the 
early inftitution of the Sabbath, that, though 
the obſervance of it was enjoined as àa memo- 
rial of creation, it was: only at the giving of 
the law, that a ſtriet reſt was enjoined to be 
kept on this day *. | 

If this opinion is Aictec 1 acknowledge 
it will greatly weaken, if it does not entirely 
take away, the force of the above argument 
for the alteration of the ſeventh day for the 
Sabbath. But ſtill there are other reaſons that 
make it highly probable. 

One day in ſeven ſeems to have been ap- 
pointed by God, in commemoration of the 
creation; and therefore the obligation of it is 
continued. But what makes it probable, that, 
at this 3 altered the day, and 1 

12 e 
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ed the ſeventh from their paſſage at the Red 


Sea, is that he requires this appointment to 
continue in force, through all their generations x, 
that is, during the continuance of their com- 
en 119 
The revolution of the Sabbath once in ſeven 
days, ſerved to keep them in mind of the de- 
ſign of the original inſtitution; while the re- 
volution of it in this particular order, ſerved 
to perpetuate the memory of the glorious 
event of their deliverance. And if there was 


no foundation for this opinion, with what 


propriety could the Sabbath be ſaid—70 be 7 
perpetual covenant and a ſign betwixt God and his 
People F? or why ſhould God require them to 
remember that he broughtthem out of Egypt, 
as often as they obſerved the Sabbathy? 
From this ſome have imagined that the in- 
ſtitution of the Sabbath reſpected only the 
people of Iſrael. Had there been originally 
no reaſon but what regarded them ſolely, ſuch 
eonjecture might be admitted. But the ap- 
pointment of a day in ſeven for the purpoſes 
of religion, reſpects all mankind as well as 
them. Accordingly we find it engroſſed in 
thoſe laws of a moral nature, and ee 


| * Exod. xxx1. 13, 16. | $ 
+ That in this ſenſe the phraſe may be here underſtood, is 
evident from the many other places where it occurs, and in 
which it cannot ſo well be underſtood in any other; ſuch a 
Gen. xvii. 7, 9, 12.—Exod. xii. 14, 17, 42. Exod. xvi. 32. 
Exod. xxix. 4. Exod. xxx. 21. Exod. xl. 15. Levit. xxiv. 3. 


+ Exod. xxxi. 13. D De ut. v. 19. 
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17 of a perpetual obligation, delivered by God 


at Mount Sinai. 

This hint, with reſpect to what may pro- 
perly be called the Jewiſh Sabbath,—the ſe- 
venth day in ſucceſſion from their paſſage at 
the Red Sea, ſuggeſts a reaſon better than 1s 
commonly given, for the alteration of the day, 
(henceforth to be obſerved) from the Jewiſh 
to the Chriſtian Sabbath. By the particular 
ordinance of God, the obſervance of that en- 
joined Iſrael was only to remain during their 
generations, that is, during their commonr 
wealth; and therefore, the reaſons of it being 
peculiar to them, it was to ceaſe with them, 
And if there be any ground for the conjecture 
of ſome learned men,—that our Sabbath is the 
ſeventh day, in the revolution of time from 
the creation, there is a particular beauty and 
propriety: in the return to it from the Jewiſh, 
the obligation of which has now ceaſed. For, 
thus it becomes at once a memorial, of two 
the moſt iYuſtrious events recorded in Hiſtory, 

—the creation and redemption of man. 
This much may ſuffice with reſpect. to the 
original inſtitution of the Sabbath, and the 
various changes in point of time, which i it has 
undergone. 

Beſides the ſeventh day devoted to the pur- 
poſes already taken notice of, there were ſe- 
veral dthers to be devoted to the ſervices of 
religion. A part of every day was deſigned 
for the oblation of the morning and evening 
ſacrifice. And every ſolemn feſtival was fixed 
to certain ſeaſons, as may be ſeen by looking 

SS: | into 
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into the account which the ſacred hiſtorian 
gives of their inſtitution. 

I know ſome exclaim greatly againſt this 
religion, for the time neceſſarily taken up in 
the ſervices. of it. This they would repreſent 
as incompatible with the duties of civil and*ſ{o- 
cial life, and as the occaſion of great and fre- 
quent danger to their country, from the in- 
ſults of their troubleſome neighbours to which 
it expoſed them. But it is only a ſuperficial 
view of things that can lead to this opinion, 
A due attention to the temper and circum- 
ſtances of the people, for whom it was prin- 
cipally defigned, will lead us to admire the 
propriety of this ritual. „„ 

When Iſrael left Egypt, difficult was the taſk 
which Moſes had to manage. He had not only 
a religion, in a great meaſure, new to teach 
them. He had alſo all thoſe prejudices to re- 
move that could be ſuppoſed to ariſe from an 
attachment to the old. All this was neceſſary 
before they could be ſettled in the land deſtined 
for them, and required a conſiderable time. 
The wilderneſs was, in many reſpects, a very 
proper ſchool for acquiring this important 
branch of knowledge. While in it, they were, 

from the little intercourſe they had with the 
people around it, not only in no danger of 
being corrupted by them, but they were alſo 
ſupported, all this time, by the bounty of hea- 
ven, in an extraordinary manner, and ſo had 
abundance of time to attend to it. It is true, 
they were, during their ſtay in the wilder- 


neſs, exempted from the more operoſe and 
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expenſive ſervices of religion, becauſe their, 
ſituation would not admit of them. But, ab- 
ſtracting from theſe, it furniſhed them em- 
ploy ment enough. And indeed, conſidering 
da humour of this people, and the extraordi- 
nary propenſity, which, upon many occaſions, 
they diſcovered to idolatry, there muſt appear 
an admirable propriety in its being made ſo 
much the object of their ſtudy and attention. 
It may be alleged, that, ſhould this be ad- 
mitted to have been proper, during their reſi- 
dence in the wilderneſs, it cannot be ſaid that 
it was ſo, after their ſettlement in Canaan, 
But this I am ſo far from being ſure of, that 
the contrary appears to me very probable, 
Even after their ſettlement in Canaan, it is 
well known, that, upon every the lighteſt oc 
caſion, they were ready to be ſeduced into 
the idolatrous practices of their Heathen 
neighbours. What, therefore, could be more 
wiſe than an inſtitution of religion, which, 
by employing their time at home, would al- 
low them but little intercourſe with thoſe 
around them, ſince it could almoſt never be 
indulged without manifeſt danger of carrups 
tion? 
Nor can it be alan with any jute 
that this almoſt continued ſucceſſion of reli- 
gious ſervices did encroach upon the func- 
tions of civil or ſocial life. Conſidered as a 
nation, and circumſtanced as they were, it 
is evident that it was never intended, that 
they ſhould enter into the buſy ſcenes of an 


extenſive commerce. Thus their views and 
14 cc oy 
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their ſchemes were greatly circumſcribed, 
Their own country, by the ſpecial providence 
of God, afforded them what was neceſlary to 
render them, not only eaſy at home, but re- 
ſpected abroad. And thus, exempted from 
the hurry and buſtle in which others around 
them were involved, they were left more at 
liberty, like a nation of prieſts, to attend to, 
and perform, the offices of religion. Nor 
did the genius of their religion, had it been 
rightly underſtood, lay any reſtraint upon the 
exerciſe of benevolence, where circumſtances 
called for it, even upon the Sabbath-day, 
more than any other. A proof of this we 


have in many inftances, in the conduct of our 
Lord. One very ftriking is—that, when the 


Jews ſought to ſlay him, becauſe he healed a 
man upon the Sabbath-day, he, in vindica- 
tion of ' himſelf, ſhows that the inſtitution of 
the Sabbath, did, by no means, forbid ſuch 
good offices; and—that, in this, he only acted 
in imitation of his heavenly Father, who, upon 
Sabbath-days, as well as others, exerted that 
unremitting energy, upon which the being of 
creation depended *. 
It is acknowledged that, at certain times, 
thrice in the year, and during the celebration 


of ſome of their grand feſtivals, the attend- 
ance of all the males was required, firſt at 
the tabernaole, and afterwards at the temple, 


and that under the higheſt penalties. This, 


it muſt be owned, was a n in their 


religion, 
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religion, that could, with no propriety,. be 
transferred into that of any other people. It 
would have expoſed them to the greateſt dan- 
ger, from the inroads of troubleſome neigh- 
Doc EAR: 

Bur, beſides the reaſons already taken no- 
tice of, there was this to recommend the ob- 
ſervance of theſe feſtivals,—that there was 
not the leaſt danger from it, notwithſtanding . 
the frequent return of the ſeaſons for this 
purpoſe. They were under a theocratic go- 
vernment, and God, who was their King, by 
requiring this ſervice, became engaged for 
their ſafety during their attendance upon it, 
and their abſence from their houſes for this 
purpoſe. Accordingly; it deſerves to be re- 
marked, that, in a long ſeries of ages, during 
which this ceconomy ſubſiſted, there does not 
occur a fingle inſtance in which their tran- 

uillity was diſturbed, during theſe ſacred 

Eltivals A cireumftance this which cannot 

be accounted for, without calling in the in- 
terpoſition of Providence for the ſolution of 
it, and ſuch as, duly attended to, ſhould 
have ſerved to encourage their confidence in, 
and obedience of, God. And here permit 
me to add, that, admitting the nature of their 
religion might carry ſome diſadvantages along 
with it, and did, in ſome meaſure, ſeclude 

them from a commerce with others, it had 
the moſt happy tendency to unite them among 
themſelves, in the pleaſing exerciſe of all the 
focial affections, than which, ſcarce any thing 
could moxe contribute, to their happineſs, 
| conſidered 
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conſidered either as a people, or as indivi- 
duals. 

From the conſideration of the times devo- 
ted to the ſervices of religion, let us direct 
our attention to the places of their worſhip, 


hh 
8 BG T. V. 
Of the Places Pub. ic Worſhip. 


UR inquiry leads us no farther back upon 

this part of our ſubject, than to the com- 
mencement of the Jewiſh commonwealth, 
which we conſider as coeval with the delivery 
of the law at Sinai. And, from that time, 
we find the worſhip of God reſtricted, firſt 
to the tabernacle, and afterwards to the 
temple. 

God having eſtabliſhed a ſacred polity a- 
mong the Iſraelites, took care to provide for 
the regular adminiſtration of that worſhip 
which he required of them. And that it 
might be conducted with as much decorum 
and eaſe, as their unſettled ſituation in the 
wilderneſs would admit, he gives orders to 
Moſes for conſtructing a tabernacle or tent, 
which might be a kind of portable temple, the 
archetype, or model of which, he had himſelf 
given him.—A deſcription of it, with all its 
furniture, you have Exod. xxv. 10, &c. 

From this deſcription it is evident to every 


n that the Pu upon which it was . 
Cu, 
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ed, and the high finiſhing which was given to 
it, were calculated to produce a noble eleva- 
tion of ſentiment with reſpect to the glorious 
Being, to whom its ſervice was devoted. The 
whole apparatus made ule of in the ſervice to 
be performed in it, and the pompous ritual 
that attended it, were equally calculated to 
inſpire the worſhippers with ſentiments of 
piety and devotion, and of the neceſlity of 
purity in all their intercourſes with the 
Deity, if they would hope to be accepted in 
them. 

To inquire into the particular reaſons of 
the appointment of every part of this ſacred 
tent, and of every circumſtance of the ſervice 
that was to be performed in it, would be un- 
neceſſary. It is ſufficient to obſerve in the 
general, -that every thing in the conſtruction, 
apparatus, and ſervice of it, has this uniform 
tendency. One thing, however, in the de- 
ſcription of it, merits our particular atten- 
tion, and that is—the apartment called, The 
Holy of Holies, and the furniture of it. Of this, 
the moſt remarkable was, The Arkh of the Cove- 


ant, ſo called, becauſe in it were depoſi- 


ted (together with Aaron's rod and the pot 
of manna, which were preſerved as memo- 
rials of very illuſtrious events) The Tables of 
the Law, which God gave unto Moſes, when 
he made the covenant with Iſrael at Horeb. 
Kings viii. 9. | „ 
The cover of the ark was called, The Pro- 

pitiatory or Mercy-ſeat, and was overſhadowed 
with a bright cloud, the viſible ſymbol of the 

| | Divine 
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find it was otherwiſe. 
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Divine Preſence &, from which God was wont 
to give audible reſponſes to the High-Prieſt, 
as often as he conſulted him, upon any im- 
portant emergence connected with the intereſt 
of the ſtate. R 5 
| | . During 


Mr Toland (in his Hodegus, or the Pillar of Fire and 
Cloud, that guarded Iſrael, not miraculous) maintains, that 
the cloud which reſted on the mercy-ſeat, in the moſt holy 
place of the tabernacle and temple, had nothing miraculous in 
it, and could, with no propriety, be conſidered as a ſymbol of 
the Divine preſence. According to him, it was no more than 
artificial, and excited by the incenſe burnt by the high-prieſt, 
when he entered into it. In proof of this he appeals to 
Levit. xvi. 12, 13. where the high-prieſt is directed to take a 
cenſer full of burning coals, &c. And from thence he in- 
fers, that the cloud which covered the Mercy-Seat, was no 
more than a cloud: of ſmoke of the high-prieſt's making. And 
afterwards he adds“ If any be deſirous to know what that 


c odoriferous incenſe was, whereof we read in the receipt 
cc for making the /moke or cloud, there is a particular deſcrip- 
cc tion of it, according to the art of the apothecary, for the 


36 ſervice of the temple, Exod. xxx. 34—38.” | 
What might have been Mr Toland's deſign in this attempt, 
may be difficult to determine, But if we may judge from the 


manner in which he manages it, we ſhould be apt to imagine, 


that it was not the moſt favourable for the Mofaic- inſtitution 
of religion, notwithſtanding his profeſſion to the contrary. 
But, whatever it might have been, his reaſoning in ſupport 
of his favourite ſcheme, is not ſo ſolid, as it may appear 


L 


It 1s very true, the high-prieſt was required to bring a cen- 
ſer full of incenſe with him into the moſt holy place, and to 
burn it there, that zhe cloud of the incenſe might cover the Mercy 


Scat. But pray, what is there in this, incompatible with the 


reſidence of a viſible ſymbol of the Divine preſence? f this 


was the cloud, which is repreſented as hovering above the 


mercy-ſeat, and no other, then it is evident that it ſhould be 
found here, only when incenſe was burnt in it, and yet ve 


Thus 
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nt During the ſojourning of Iſrael in the wil- 
ſt, N derneſs, the reſidence of the ark was deter- 
n. W nined by the ſeveral marches they were ap- 


it WM pointed to make. It accompanied them 

wherever they went, as containing the ſym- 
No | bol 
0 
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Thus, Exod. xl. 34 at the erection and conſecration of 
the tabernacle, we find that the cloud covered the tent of the 
tongregation, and that the glory of the Lord filled the taber- 
nacle, before any incenſe appears to have been burnt, or ſer- 
vice performed in it. „ 

In like manner we find that, upon the introduction of the 
ark into the temple, built by Solomon, the houſe was ſilled 
with a cloud, 2 Chron. v. 13. and this cloud is called, verſe 
14, The glory of the Lord. And here it deſerves to be re- 
marked, that the houſe of God was filled with this cloud, not 
aſter the oblation of ſacrifice (for as yet there was none offered 
in it), but during the celebration of the Divine praiſes, and 
immediately after depoſiting the ark in its proper place. 

Nay, not only does it appear that, immediately upon lod- 
- ging the ark in the moſt holy place, thoſe who carried it re- 
1c Wi tired before there was time for burning incenſe, but we have 

no mention at all of the preſence of the high-prieſt, who 
t, WF alone was authoriſed to officiate at this ſervice. And we may 
e well believe, that neither Solomon nor any of the inferior 
„ bpirieſts, would have dared to profane the temple, by the irre- 
n Wl gular performance of any of its ſervices, at the very time they 
vere aſſembled to conſecrate it. | oy | 
t To this let me add, that we find no mention of this ſymbol 
of the Divine preſence in the ſecond temple; and yet, if it had 
conſiſted only of a cloud, raiſed by the ſmoke of incenſe, burnt 
by the bigh-prieſt upon his entrance into the moſt holy 
* it muſt neceſſarily have been there, as well as in the 
1 5 
What he ſays, with ſo much confidence, concerning the 
receipt for milking this odoriferous incenſe, is an unpardon- 
ble attempt to impoſe upon his readers, by making them be- 
lieve that the receipt he refers to had a connection with the 
cloud that covered the mercy-ſeat. Let any one read Levit. 


Ivi. 12, 13. and compare it with Exod. xxx. 34-36. to 
| | which 


? 
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bol of the Divine preſence with them, their 
marches being directed by that Pillar of Cloud, 
which conſtantly hovered above it. And as it 


always took up its place in the centre of their 


camp, for the accommodation of all who at. 
tended it, ſo to it they were obliged to repair 
for the performance of every part of the Di. 


vine ſervice required of them. And during 


their ſo long ſtay in a vaſt and howling wil. 


derneſs, what could be better calculated to 


ſupport their ſpirits, and keep them, from 


either peeviſhly turning back to Egypt, or 


impatiently ruſhing forward to Canaan, than 
the reſidence of ſuch a ſymbol of the Divine 
preſence among them ? 5 

| a, Was 


U 


which he ſends us for the compoſition of this pleaſant per- 
fume, and he will be convinced that they have no relation to 


one another. | 


In Levit. xvi. 12, 13. we find nothing. preſcribed to be 


burnt in the moſt holy place, but incenſe. In Exod. xxx. 34, 
the perfume ſpoken of, is a compoſition of various, odorife- 


rous, ſpices. In the one caſe, the incenſe is required to be 
burnt. In the other, the perfume is to be placed, ſome of it, 
before the teſtimony, in the tabernacle. of the congregation 
And, if I might venture a conjeCture, it might 5 — been 
placed there, as the name given to it ſeems to indicate, to 
diffuſe a pleaſing odor through this facred place. And this 
might be the more neceſſary, becauſe, by the rare acceſs to 
it, as well as the cloſeneſs of the room itſelf which had no 


windows, there would be no free circulation of air in it. 


Upon the whole, from any thing that has been advanced 
by Mr Toland, I humbly think, the commonly-received opi- 
nion with reſpect to the ſymbol of the Divine preſence, de- 
ſerves to be admitted, and carries nothing improbable in it. 
Nay, in the thing itſelf, there appears a great propriety on 


many accounts. In proof of this, ſee Part I. Chap. ii. 5: 
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was not the motion of the Pillar of Cloud 
and fire*, that conſtantly attended them, a 


proof that God undertook the direction of 


every thing which concerned them? But of 


this more afterwards. 
; During 


* I know Mr Toland, in his Hodegus, already mentioned, 
zives an account of this matter, which, were it admitted, would 
entirely invalidate the force of our remark. He maintains that 
there was nothing miraculous in the whole tranſaction. The 
manner in which he attempts to explain it, is ſhortly this. 
He obſerves that, in. travelling through ſuch vaſt deſerts as 
Iſrael was obliged to paſs, and where there was no remarkable 
objects to direct their courſe, but all was one continued 
waſte, caravans had need of ſome viſible guide :—That, as 
the magnetic compaſs was not then diſcovered, thoſe who 
conducted armies or large bodies, through ſuch immenſe de- 
ſerts, were obliged to kindle a fire and erect it upon a large 
pole :—and that this, according to the ſignals concerted, 
would ſerve to direct their motions, in the = time, by its 
ſmoke, and, in the night time, by the brightneſs of its flame. 
In proof of this, he quotes an inſtance or two from hiſtory, 
and ſhows that Alexander the Great, in his war with the 
Perſians, and—that Cyrus and Cyaxares, in theirs with the 
Babylonians, Lydians, and Egyptians, were obliged to uſe 
ſuch a method in conducting their vaſt armies, through the 
unknown and uncultivated countries they had to paſs. And 
from thence, with the help of ſome forced criticiſms on the 
hiſtorical narrative of Iſrael's march; he infers that it was, in 
a ſimilar manner, they were conducted through all the mazes 
and windings of their long and tedious journey to Canaan, — 
even by a fire kindled in ſome pot or vaſe, erected upon a 


high pole, and placed upon the tabernacle, as the general's 


tent. | 
It is not denied that there are ſeveral things abundantly 
ingenious alleged by Mr Toland, in defence of his hypotheſis. 
But, after all that has been ſaid by him, they appear to me to 
more ingenious, than ſolid. 
I readily allow that ir would be improper to plead for a mi- 
raculous interpoſition of Providence, where the ends of it 
| | would 
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During the continuance of Iſrael in the 
wilderneſs, the ark muſt have been ambula. 
tory and unſettled, as their own fituation was, 
———Upon their ſettlement in the land of Ca. 
naan, though it was not entirely ftationary, i 

4 Was 


could be effected equally without it, Nec Deus inter/it; ni 
dignus vindice, &c. is a poſition that reaſon very readily al. 
ſents to. Bur, as ſuch an extraordinary appearance in favour 
of Iſrael, was calculated to produce the moſt happy effects to 
them, and to ſubſerve the ends of Providence, I can ſee no 
impropriety in ſuppoſing it. OS 3 

Beſides, allow me to obſerve that the ſcheme, which Mr 
Toland has adopted, will not account for the direction of I. 
rael through the wilderneſs, — for this plain reaſon. The 
country, through which they had to paſs, was a mountainous 
one, and therefore it cannot be imagined that they had it al- 
ways in their power to pitch — a ſpot of ground, 2 
would afford them a ſight, either of the ſmoke by day, or of 
the flame by night, ſuthcient to direct the motions of ſuch 2 
vaſt body as compoſed their camp. . 

To this led me add, that, ſuppoſing it to be no more than 
an artificial fire, (the uſe of which was well known) it would 
have been very improper for Iſrael to have uſed it. "Though 

now the Egyptian army which purſued them, was deſtroyed, 
yet they could not be ignorant, nay they had reaſon to fear, 
that, in the courſe of their marches through the vaſt tract of 
country my had to paſs, ſome new enemy might oppole 
their progreſs, and therefore, in all good policy, they ſhould 
have chofe ſome other plan of conduct. e reaſon is plain; 
becauſe they eould not but know, that the ſame ſignal which 
informed the diſtant parts of their own camp, when the cen- 
tre was to move or ſtop, or whether they were to direct ther 
courſe, would have conveyed the ſame intelligence to their 
enemies. And to infer, that, becauſe ſuch a practice was 
_ uſual ſeveral ages after, therefore it obtained then, is not at all 
logical, or good reaſoning. Nay, what I think much more 
_ Probable i3, —that after ages, hearing of this wonderful phe- 
nomenon, might from thence have taken the hint of the prac 


tice for which Mr Toland ſo warmly contends, And it the i 
| | | pro⸗ 
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was not ſo often moved. For a conſiderable 


time, we know, it was fixed firſt at Miſpah 
and afterwards at Shiloh. Inthe neighbourhood 
of this place it was, that the illuſtrious Joſhua 


* 


aſſembled the tribes of Iſrael, and made them 


E © | renew 


probability of this conjecture is admitted, it becomes no ſmall 
eſumption for this hiſtorical fact, as related by Moſes. 


Here it likewiſe deſerves to be taken notice of, that the 


ſole deſign. of the pillar of cloud and fire, was not to conduct 
Ilrael through the wilderneſs, It anſwered other valuable 
purpoſes (ſee Part I. chap. 2. f. 1.) And therefore an arti- 
bcial pillar would have been inſufficient. Bene a 

Mr Toland ſeems to lay great ſtreſs upon the words of Mo- 
ſes to Hobab, Numb. x. 29. and, becauſe the word Angel 
ſignifies Meſſenger, contends that Hobab was to be underſtood 
by the angel, whom God told Iſrael he was to ſend before 
them in the way, Exod. xxiii. 20. But it requires no more 
than an ordinary degree of attention to the hiſtory, to be able 
„% [ „„ ß 

It is readily acknowledged that the word Angel does ſignif 
Meſſenger, whether it be a heayenly being that is ſpoken of, 
or an earthly. And therefore, in which of theſe ſenſes it is, 
at any time, to be underſtood, muſt be determined by the 
context. Let us apply this obſervation to the preſent caſe, and 
it will be eaſy to ſee how forced his interpretation is. 

At the ſame time that God told Iſrael that he was to ſend 
his Angel before him, he told them that his Name was in him, 
that is (according to the very loweſt ſenſe that can be given to 
the words) 8 acted by his authority. Whereas, when 
Moſes preſſes Hobab to go along with him, there is hot the 


moſt diſtant hint, that he acted by any delegated power from God, 


as their guide. And indeed, if he had, his ſo determined re- 
ſolution of leaving Iſrael and returning to his own country, 
would have been .not only indecent, but equally criminal, 
without the Divine permiſſion. And we may well believe that 
Moſes would not have failed to have made uſe of fuch an ar- 
gument to detain him: But we find not fo much as a word 
to this purpoſe from him. But what puts it beyond all 
doubt, that the angel ſpoken of was ſome other than Hobab, 

| x9 
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renew their covenant 'with God, of which he 
erected a monument or memorial, under an 
oak, that was by the fanctuary of God, A 
more ſettled reſidence of the ark became ne- 
ceſſary after their ſettlement in Canaan, not 
only to encourage a happy union among 
themſelves, by bringing them often together 
for the exerciſes of public and ſocial worſhip, 

1 7G 77 but 


is what God ſays of him, Exod. xxiii. 21. „ Beware of him 
ec and obey his voice, —provoke him not: for he will not par- 
« don your 1 for my name 1s in him.” Theſe 
words evidently ſuppoſe him inveſted, by a commiſſion from 
God, with power to puniſnh them, if they did not follow his 
inſtructions. e e 
It is true, Moſes ſays Numb. x. 31. Leave us not, I pray 
& thee,” & c. From thence Mr Toland infers the ſervices he had 
done them in conducting them hitherto, and the neceſſity of his 
continued directions in the wilderneſs. But, in anſwer to this, 
let me obferve, that ſome learned men of confiderable note 
Have (without the leaſt view to this opinion of Mr 'Toland) 
given another turn to the words, * which, I humbly 
think, they will very well bear. They conſider this addreſs of 
Moſes to Hobab, as an expreſſion of his gratitude to him, for 
the ſhare he had taken in their troubles, and the aſſiſtance he 
had given them in their marches, through the wilderneſs, 
and—an acknowledgment that, that if he did not go along 
with them, they were at a loſs to make him a proper requita 
For all his ſervices: Whereas, if he would accompany them 
to the promiſed land, he affures him v. 32, that * what good. 
< neſs the Lord ſhould do unto them, the fame they would do 
« unto him.” N . | 
To all this let me add, that there can fcarcely be conceive 
a good reaſon why they ſhould, from the imagined necellity 
of his ſervices, urge Hobab to go along with them. For 
might not Moſes, who had reſided a long time in Median, 
tending his father-in-law's flocks, be as well acquainted with 
this wilderneſs as Hobab was? This circumſtance like 
wiſe tends to overthrow Mr 'Toland's conjecture. 
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but alſo to prevent thoſe corruptions in reli- 
gion which might be apt to ariſe from every 
\ WW one's being allowed to worſhip at a private al- 
ar. It had beſides a particular fitneſs to draw 
t chem off from worſhipping God in groves and 


o high places, as the inhabitants of the coun- 


r try, whom they deſtroyed or expelled, had 
p, done. This, God was at the greateſt pains to 
it guard them againſt: Not from any impro- 
priety there; could be,in theſe places of wor- 
hip abſtractly conſidered, (for in ſuch places 
e the Patriarchs-were wont to worſhip in early 
m times, Gen. xxi. 33.) but becauſe, had they been 
us WF allowed to worſhip in theſe places, which, among 
the inhabitants of that country, were devoted 
ad to idolatry, and polluted; by the impure, cere- 
bis Wmonies and practices that attended it, they 


nd) | | | K 8 And 
bly 3 1 | | 
_ * However, in the more early ages of the world, . groves 
8 might have been conſecrated to the purpoſes of pure devotion, 
* certain it is, that, in the progreſs of idolatry, they were en- 


ployed in a manner that does ſufficiently juſtify the prehibi- 
ion of them. Many reaſons (of which we are now ignorant) 
may have concurred to vindicate this meaſure. But ſtill we 
now enough to evince the reaſonableneſs of it. 


p 4 Some, groſsly ignorant of the nature of the Deity, may have 
dh itched upon ſuch places from a fooliſh conceit, that the near- 
r the: place of their worſhip was to heaven, the more eaſy 
ived vould be their acceſs to him. . | 

lit BY When the practice of Hero-worſhip:began, ſome think man- 


ind might have been induced to pay it in groves and high 
laces, where the remains of their heroes may have been de- 
bolted, from an opinion that their departed ſouls delighted 
0 hover about theſe places, and would be more attentive. to 
e devotions that were offered to them there, than any where 
iſe, Thus, they may be conſidered as places conſecrated to the 
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And having already too ſtrong a propenſity to 
the idolatrous ſervices, ' which prevailed in 
this and the neighbouring countries, it was 
not improbable but they might have been 
ſoon led into the imitation of them, which 
would have defeated the original deſign of 
their ſeparation from them. Whereas, by re- 
quiring Iſrael to cut down the groves, and to 
deſert the high places frequented by the for- 
mer inhabitants of the country, a very ftrong 
abhorrence of their manner of worſhip was ex. 
cited and kept up. And what could be a more 
werful preſervative than this, againſt the 
infection to which they were expoſed, or en. 
gage them more cloſely to adhere to the wor. 
ſhip of the God of their fathers? The moſt 
nervous and pathetic diſſuaſives that could be 
made uſe of againſt it, might have had a tem- 
porary effect, but they could have had no 
more. They would have been ſoon forgot- 
ten, and, even while remembered, would have 
made but a ſlight impreſſion upon the mind, 
compared with this manner of pracedure,— 
e | 2M 
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| manes of their heroes, and thither they were wont frequent) 
| to repair, not only for the purpoſes of devotion, but alſo ty 
It 


Li conſult them as oracles, with reſpect to future events. of 
5 > How far theſe and the like opinions may have contributeii a 
| to the riſe of this practice, I will not take upon me to-ſay. Bu ſe 


| one thing I am fully perſuaded of, —that the abominable vices be 
Ul to which they became at laſt proſtituted, under the pretence 

| | of religion, was a principal reaſon for the prohibition con- $ 
i cerning them, and is ſuch as muſt ſatisfy every impartial pe! 
ö | fon, of the wiſdom and propriety of it. See on this ſubje 
| | Dr Jenning's Jewiſh Antiq. andthe Ancient Univerſal Hiſtor 
fi + Vol. HI, 8vo.' | Set 
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the cutting down and deſtroying the inſignia 
of idolatry. But ſuch a teſtimony as this of 
| the Divine diſpleaſure againſt it, conſtantly 
exhibited to their very ſenſes, could not fail to 


them gradually from it. 

For a long courſe of years after their ob- 
taining poſſeſſion of the land of Canaan, Iſ- 
rael remained in a very unſettled ſtate. The 
frequent diſturbances they received from the 
old inhabitants of it and the neighbouring 
countries, kept them almoſt conſtantly enga- 
ged in wars. During ſuch a ſtate of things, 
it was ſcarce to be pra that they ſhould 
have much time, to turn their attention to any 
thing not connected with the ſecurity of the 
poſſeſſions they had already acquired, or the 


what relates either to reformation or improve- 
ment, whether in the civil or religious de- 
partments of a kingdom. 

At length, God having bleſſed them with 


peace and opulence, the illuſtrious David, 


of his heart for both, meditates the building 
a temple to God, aſhamed that, while he him- 
ſelf dwelt in an elegant palace, a manſion no 
better than a tent ſhould be provided for his 
Creator. This, however adapted to the un- 
ſettled ſtate of Iſrael, when it was firſt con- 
ſtructed, ſeemed altogether unſuited to the 
crandeur to which their Nation Was now Tai- 
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ſtrengthen their abhorrence of it, and ſo wean 


conqueſt of thoſe parts of the country that 
ſtill ſtood out againſt them. The times of 
peace, are the moſt proper for ſetting about 
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King of Iſrael, from the overflowing gratitude 
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ſed, or the gratitude which it became him to 
ſhow to that God, Who had, from the ſmalleſt 


beginnings, and through a ſeries of miracles 


as well as years, brought him to ſuch a happy 
and flouriſhing ſtate. 


David muſt have allowed, that the taber- 
nacle which God had planned for himſelf, 
for his Schechinab *, was the moſt proper reſi- 

5 dence 


_ * The word Schechinah is a technical term, uſed among 
divines, to denote the viſible ſymbol of the Divine preſence. 
It needs not be obſerved, that, conſidering the immenſity and 
fpirituality of the Divine nature, it could. not, properly 
ſpeaking, be either confined to place, or repreſented under any 
Particular form or ſhape. However, as the Deity ſaw 
meet, in ſome of the earlier ages of the world, to diſcover 
himſelf to mankind, by one appointed to perſonate and repre- 
_ ſent him, it was eee he ſhould do it in ſome viſible man- 
ner. And accordingly, it deſerves to be taken notice of, that 
he choſe to manifęſt himſelf under the appearance, very often, 
of a bright, reſplendent, cloud, which was hence called a 
Glory. The brightneſs or glory ſometimes aſſumed the ſhape 
or fimihtude of a man, and ſometimes appeared without any 
particular ſhape or fimilitude at all. In the firſt of theſe 
ways, the Deity was wont to appear in the more early ages of 
the world; and to this there is a manifeſt alluſion in the ſeve- 
ral modes of phraſeology, in which the ſacred, writers ſpeak of 
him. But when, in after times, mankind became greatly ad- 
dicted to idolatry, the Deity choſe the latter mode of appear- 
ance, that he might not ſeem to give the leaſt encouragement 


to it, which perhaps that of a human ſhape or form might 


have been conſtrued into. 

Thoſe bright and luminous appearances, by which the pre- 
ſence of the Deity was notified, might, yery. properly, be de- 
nominated, according to the etymology of the word, the Sche- 
china h, that is (according to the Hebrew root, Schachan, from 
which it is derived) the habitation of the Divinity ; though ge- 

_ among divines, it is reſtricted to that viſible and re- 
ſplendent cloud, which conducted the Iſraelites through the 
wilderneſs to Canaan, and afterwards took up its reſidence, Fo 
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dence of his glory in time paſt. But now, 
imagining that their ideas of the Divine gran- 
deur, ſo far as they could be affected by any 


external appearance, ſhould keep pace with the 


improvements they had made in taſte and 


elegance, he began to revolve in his mind the 


ſcheme of a temple for God, that might ſerve 
as a monument at once of his and the nation's 
gratitude and veneration for him. What Da- 
vid projected, having received the approba- 
tion of God, his ſon Solomon necktie] And, 
with a great profuſion of expence, oranment, 
and elegance, he reared up a fabric, which 


juſtly became the object of admiration to all, 


who either ſaw or heard of it. | 

It would be needleſs to enter into a minute 
deſcriptipn of it. - What was properly called 
The Temple, was but a ſmall edifice. The reſt 
of the huge pile that went under this name, 
conſiſted of many courts or cloiſters, for the 
accommodation of the Prieſts and others, who 


were obliged to attend there, in the way of 


their office, or the diſcharge of the duties of 
religion reſtricted to it. That part of the 
temple, which properly reſpected the ſervices 

_K4 + OG 


the moſt holy place of the tabernacle and temple, above the 
e n from which the oracles were given to the High- 
rieſt. Pg E 
The muffelmen have entertained a great many ridiculous 
conceits upon this ſubject. See Calmet's dictionary, under 
the article, Samuel. But what is related above, is the ſub- 
ſtance of what we are authorized to ſay concerning the ſche- 
chinah from the ſacred hiſtory. See Diſſert. 2. in the Miſcel- 
lan. Sacra, on God's viſible preſence. See alſo Lowman's Ra- 
tional of the Ritual, &c. Part ii. chap. 2. | 
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of religion, was built upon che model of 
the tabernacle, and therefore it is unneceſ- 


ſary to enlarge in an account of it. This, 


in the ſucceeding periods of their common- 
wealth, like the tabernacle in the infancy 
of it, was the place at which their public al. 
| ſemblies for devotion were held, in ſo much 
that their ſacrifices, and ſome of their moſt 
ſolemn feſtivals, could be ſolemnized no 
where elſe. 
This part of the inſtitution was highly pro. 
per, and admirably fitted, by ſuch an union 
of their religious ſervices, to promote the moſt 
happy concord among themſelves, 
_ The deſignation of a court for the Gentiles, 
had an excellent tendency to prepare Iſrael 
gradually for the abrogation of the Moſaic 
form of religion, however fand they might 
be of. it, by hinting to them, that the dura- 
tion of it conld only be temporary. It is 
true, the diviſion of it from the court of the 
Iſraelites, was a plain intimation, that, while 
the Gentiles did not, in all reſpedts, conform to 
the religion of Iſrapl, they were not to be ad- 
mitted into a full communion of privileges with 
them. But, in the meantime, the admiſſion 
that was granted them even into the outer 
court, ſerved to make them ſtill better ac- 
quainted with that religion, and gave them 
the hopes that a thorough knowledge of it, 
would, in due time, pave the way for pulling 
dovn the wall that divided betwixt them, and 
ſo form them into one religious ſociery, or 


church, 
From 


an e FED nn 


From the above account of the tabernacle 


ind temple, and the purpoſes to which they 


were intended to be ſubſervient, the reader 


may judge how far it is probable, that the 


firſt: hint of both was borrowed from thoſe 


temples that ſo early obtained in Egypt. 


Dr Spencer * warmly contends, that the 


ſewiſh tabernacle and temple were no more 


than imitations of the Egyptian. In ſupport 
of this opinion, he pleads the authority of 


Herodotus and Lucian, who aſcribe the firſt 


erection of temples to the Egyptians. But it 


z evident this can, by no means, be admitted 
s deciſive upon the point. Conſidering how 


late theſe hiſtorians lived, and that their in- 


formation could not lead them far back, every 
one muſt ſee that no great regard 1s to be paid 
to it. A much more probable reaſon for the 
rreat antiquity of temples, may be derived 
from the ſuppoſed original intention of build- 
ing them. ba. 

It is the opinion of ſome, that, when the 
worſhip of deified heroes was introduced, and 
images were made to be memorials of them, 
mankind would ſoon find it neceſſary to build 


temples for the reception and preſervation of 


theſe. And as afterwards they fancied, that 
by certain forms of incantation, they could 
charm down their ſouls to inhabit them, they 
might chooſe to build temples for their reſi- 
dence, that they might have the more eaſy ac- 
ceſs to them, in caſes either of devotion or 

| { danger. 


See Pr Spencer de Legib. Ritual, &c. lib. il. Diſſert. 6, 
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danger. But what if all this ſhould be ad. 
mitted, and that, upon this principle, the 
Egyptians had temples long before the taber- 
nacle was conſtructed by Moſes, or the tem- 
ple built by Solomon, it will, by no means, 
follow that they afforded the hint or model 
for either. Betwixt their reſpective deſigns, 
there ſeems to have been no correſpondence. 
A. much more rational account may be given 
of the matter. Nin 
Neither Moſes nor Solomon conſidered the 
God they worſhipped, as no more than a lo- 
cal deity, nor ever entertained a thought that 
he could be confined. within the walls of the 
place conſecrated to his worſhip. This is evi- 
dent from the form uſed at the conſecration 
of the temple. The reafon for it ſeems to 
have been very different. 1155 
In the more early ages of the world, it is 
not improbable but the Schechinah, or viſible 6 
ſymbol of the Divine preſence, was generally ? 
to be met with in the places ſacred to worſhip; f 
and therefore, in that unſettled ſtate of man- 6 
kind, any one fixed place of reſidence would * 


have been improper, It is more likely that 5 
But when God had eſtabliſhed his churc * 
among Iſrael, and meant to give them and the 
world, the moſt convincing proof of his ha As 
ving done ſo, one can eaſily ſee the propriety ol | 
ſuch an appointment, firſt of the tabernacle * 
in their ambulatory, and afterwards of the ”y 
temple, in their more ſettled, ſtate. And 1 
what makes it probable that, from ſome ſuc for 


view. 
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4 ET as theſe, che tabernacle and temple were = 
built, —1s that, till the erection of the Jewiſh. - 
polity, we hear nothing of either among the 
ancient Patriarchs, And yet it cannot be 
WH doubted, but they were as well acquainted as 
Moſes could be, with the practice of the na- 
ons around them in this point, and, if they 
had inclined, might have copied it much more 
early. But it is unneceſſary to ſpend more 
time in an inquiry of this nature, as it can be 
of no great importance, whichever way it 
may be determined, 

The magnificent temple built by Solomon, 
continued to be the place of the public wor- 
dip of the true God, till Jeruſalem was ſack- 
ed 5 N ebuchadnezzar, and then it was raſed 
to the ground. 

It is highly probable that there were no Sy- 
nagogues among the Jews, till after the Ba- 
byloniſh captivity. The firſt hint of them, 
bey may perhaps have received from Ezra's 
aſſembling them in the ſtreets of Jeruſalem to 
bear the law read to them, which, during the 
captivity, had, very probably, been diſcon- 
tinued: From thence, I ſay, may have ari- 
{en their public aſſemblies for religious in- 
ſtruction, and afterwards the erection of ſyna- 
gogues, for their better accommodation, in 
attending on it. | 

Some have imagined that their Synagogues 
and Proſeuchæ were the ſame; and that the 
blace of meeting for the purpoſes of religion, 
received different names, according to the dif- 
* Rant lights in which it was viewed ;—— That 
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it was called a Synagogue, from its being the 


place of rendezvous for worſhip a Proſeu- 
cha, from the prayers that were performed in 
it. But the more general, and, I humbly 
think, the, more probable, opinion is,—that 
they were different. The ſynagogues | were 
commonly ſituated in towns: The proſeuchæ, 
in ſome retired place, very often at the ſide of 


the ſea or ſome river, for the accommodation 
of waſhing before they addreſſed themſelves 
to their devotions: The one, covered; the 


other, open: The one, for public ; ; the other, 
for private, devotion: And to this let me 
add, that, as they differed in theſe reſpects, 
ſo alſo in point—df antiquity ;.it being highly 
probable- that the Jews had their proſeucha, 
not only long before the captivity, but as ear- 
ly as the days of the patriarchs themſelves, 
for ſuch ſeem to have been thoſe retired 
groves, in which they paid their devotions to 
God. But not to enter farther into this in- 

uiry. As theſe aſſemblies ſeem to have been 
eſtabliſhed, rather by concert among them- 
ſelves, than by an expreſs commandment of 
God concerning them, a more minute conſi- 
deration of them does not fall within our pre- 


ſent deſign. | 
After the return of Iſrael been the Baby- 


loniſh captivity, an unlucky ſchiſm obtained, 


by erecting another place of worſhip, in op- 
poſition to the temple at Jeruſalem. Nehe- 
miah, in execution of the ſcheme of refor- 


mation which he had ſet on foot, required 
that ſuch of his countrymen as had married 


wives 
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wives out of idolatrous families, ſhould in- 
ſtantly diſmiſs them, in order to prevent the 
bad conſequences that were juſtly to be dread- 
ed from ſuch alliances. Manaſſeb, the ſon of 
Jada, the high-prieſt, had formed ſuch a 
connection, but refuſed to ſubmit to this ap- 
pointment. Being, upon this, expelled his 
own country, he fled to Samaria, and 
himſelf under the protection of Sanballat, his 
father-in-law, who was governor of it. San- 
ballat, from views very probably of intereſt 
to his own country, as well as reſentment 
againſt the Jews, formed the ſcheme of ſetting 
up a temple upon Mount Gerizzim, in rival- 
ſhip to that at Jeruſalem. And having ob- 
tained a licence to this purpoſe from Darius 
Nethus, he conſtituted Manaſſeb high-prieft, 
and afforded an aſylum to all refractory Jews, 
many of whom came and ſettled in Samaria. 
But the authority of this inſtitution was never 
acknowledged by the | gy Nay, for this 
and ſeveral other reaſons, the Samaritans 
were had in the higheſt abhorrence by them.. 


And as, notwithſtanding all that has been 
ſaid in favour of it by the Samaritans, it muſt | 


evidently appear to derive its authority from 
the appointment of a Heathen prince, we have 
no farther concern with it. ; 

Long after the erection of the temple of 
Gerizzim, we find another built, by permiſ- 
ſion of Ptolemy Philometer, in Egypt. This 
temple was procured by the artful manage- 
ment of one Onias, who had himſelf been a 
ann for the nn office, but, diſ- 
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appointed of this, fled into Egypt. By his 
diftinguiſhed abilities and fine addreſs, he 
ſoon infinuated himſelf into the good graces 
of the reigning prince, and found it no diffi- 
cult matter to perſuade him, that the permiſ. 
ſion granted to the Egyptian Jews, to attend 
ſome of the feſtivals of their religion annually 
at Jeruſalem, might be productive of many 
inconveniences to them, and of great hurt to 
his intereſt. To prevent theſe, he propoſed 
that a temple, upon the ſame plan as that at 
Jeruſalem, ſhould be built in Egypt, where 


all the ſervices of their religion might be per- 


formed. Leave was accordingly granted to 
him for this purpoſe. The only obſtacle now 
to the execution of his ſcheme was, — the opi- 
nion that prevailed among the Jews, that Je- 
ruſalem was the only place in Which, accord- 
ing to their re 9 it was lawful to perform 
certain parts of public worſhip. To remove 
this difficulty, he refers them to the pro- 


Pphecy of Iſaiah chap. xix. 19. and had art 


enough to explain it in ſuch manner as re- 


_ moved their ſcruples. Upon this, he ſet about 


building his new temple, and choſe a ſpot of 
ound at a little diſtance'from Heliopolis, up- 
on which ſtood formerly the temple of Buba- 


iis or 1jis, as the moſt proper place for it*. 


From the above account of this temple, as 
well as that of Gerizzim, the reader will ea- 


my ſee du a larger account of either, does 
| not 


{IM ger Prid. Connect. &c. Vol. II. p. 264. edit. 8. 
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not fall within” the defign, or plan, of this 
treatiſe. 2: 3: | 

In the Jewiſh hiſtory, we find mention 
made of another inſtitution, cloſely connec- 


ted with religion, that went under the name 


of, The School of the Prophets. At what time 


theſe ſchools firſt obtained, is uncertain. 5. 


nul is by ſome thought to have been the 
founder of them, though others make the in- 
ſtitution of a much earlier date. It is not 
| improbable but ſuch ſchools were planted in 
gone places, and that they were intended, 
not only for the religious inſtruction of thoſe, 
who might be afterwards employed in the im- 
mediate ſervices of religion, or in the execu- 
tion of any commands from God to his people, 
in the character of prophets, but alſo as ſemi- 
naries of religion to all who choſe to repair 
to them, either for the purpoſes of inſtruction 
or devotion. But as theſe colleges ſeem to 
have derived their inſtitution, fo far as ap- 
pears, not from any appointment of God, we 
ſhall not enter into a more particular account 
of them. 

Now, from the curſory view we have taken 
of the ſeveral places of worſhip under the 
Moſaic diſpenſation, and the Divine appoint- 
ment concerning them, it is humbly ſubmit- 
_ 1 the candid and impartial, if there a 
wir 4 thing from it, to juſtify the impu- 
thi 


of which were to be performed i in them. 
i We 


ab TR and anphilofophical, thrown 
upon that "ſcurion of religion, the offices 
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We are often apt to form our notions of 
— from narrow and contracted views, 
and, from a compariſon of the ſeveral pecu- 
. liarities of this religion with the circumſtay. 
ces in which we are, ourſelves placed, to tax 

it as abſurd and unphiloſophical, becauſe, for- 
ſooth, it does not correſpond with theſe, or 
the' ſentiments we may have entertained of 
propriety. Whereas, did we allow ourſelves 
to think ſeriouſly, all that could be required 
in this, or any other, mode of religion, is no 
more, than that the nature, conſtitution, and 
tendency of it, ſhould be ſuch. as is worthy 
of its Author, — ſuited to the genius and cir- 
cumſtances of the people for whom it was 
principally intended, — to the great ends pro. 
poſed by it, and—thoſe ages of the world, 
through which it was to continue in force t} 
And from aught has appeared hitherto, there Ml of 
is nothing in this repugnant to any of theſe, I d 
Let us carry on our inquiry to the conſide- in 
ration, in the next e, | : w] 


J  - 
Of the Officers of Religion 3 all 


IN the public offices of on it is nece. 
ſary, for very obvious reaſons, that ſome vo 
perſon ſhould preſide ; and, for the ſame ref on, 
ſons, that there ſhould be ſome appointed to vic 

do ſo. So much does this appear to have its egy 

foundation 50 


foundation in nature, that we have never 
heard of a public inſtitution of religion, that 
wanted ſu cn. 50 f X 

Under the Moſaic ceconomy, there was ſuch 
an order of men. But, what was indeed pe- 


- WW culiar to it, that order was reſtricted to a cer- 


ruin family; none of any other, according to 
che original plan, being allowed to be adopt- 
Jed into it. It became hereditary in the fa- 
dmily of Levi. And, in fich a commonwealth 


o Jas that of Iſrael, in which the miniſtrations 
d of religion were ſo operoſe, and ſo much de- 
bpended upon the punctuality and exactneſs of + 
5 


all its ſervices, and every the minuteſt cir- 
WF cumſtance that attended them, there appears 
nn evident propriety in ſuch a deſignation: 
MM During the patriarchal ages, to preſide in 
the offices of religion had been the privilege 
© of primogeniture. It is eaſy to ſee how, from 
thence, might ariſe the greateſt corruptions 
In religion. To remedy this inconvenience, 
which was the almoſt unavoidable conſequence 
of ſuch a ſtate of things, might have been 


one reaſon (and a very wiſe one it would have 


been too) for the inſtitution of the Moſaic 


economy, and the reſtriction of the pontifi- 


cal order to one ticular family, who, in 


all their miniftrations, ſhould be obliged to 


conform to the directions they had received. 
Beſides this advantage, ſuch a meaſure 
< vould- be attended with another very great 
one. Thoſe who were to officiate in the ſer- 
0" vices of religion, would probably be better 
5 educated for them, than otherwiſe they would 


4 


L. have 
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have been. They would alfo be hereby en- 
gaged to give a due attendance upon them, a 
their ſubſiſtence depended entirely upon the 
emoluments arifing from their reſpective offi- 
ces; for, in the general diviſion” of the land, 
there was no proviſion made for them. 

The ſervants of God, who officiated in the 
facred functions of religion, conſiſted of dif. 
ferent claſſes or orders. Each of them, — the 
High-Prieſt, Prieſts, and Levites, had their 
ſeveral parts aſſigned to them. 

The High-Prieſthood was made hereditary 
in the family of Aaron, and generally de- 
ſcended to ahi eldeft ſon of the line of Eleazer, 
after the death of Nadab and Abihu, who 
left no iſſue, if no legal imperfection did dif- 
qualify them, for holding it. 

As the High-Prieſt was at the head of the 
facerdotal order, no doubt he might, if he 
choſe it, or any particular exigence required, 
officiate i in the functions of the inferior Prieſts. WM 
But there were two very great privileges 
which belonged to him alone, and which it 

would have been highly impious, and equally 
dangerous, in any of the ſubordinate prieſts 
to have uſurped. | The one was the privilege 
of officiating before God m the moſt holy 
place, upon the anniverſary of the atonement 
or 3 r oe The other was, —the 
conſulting God in important matters, rela, 
ting to Cy or che one; by -Urim and 
2 bummim *. ö | 


* Nothing can be more eas or leſs fatisfing, than the 
opinions of learned men, concerning the Urim and 1 


What the original opinions were concern- 
ing this kind of oracular conſultation, may 
de ſeen below. But one thing we muſt ob- 


l. b | | n b 
L 2 e 
or gratifying the reader's curioſity; mote than for his infor- 
ation, I ſhall ſubjoin the moſt remarkable that have occurred 
me. The words Urim and Thummim, according to their 
neinal meaning, ſignify lights and perfeftions. This, ſome 
ink, refers to the precious ſtones in the High-prieſt's breaſt- 
atez and that when God ſays (Exod. xxviii. 30.) Thou 
ſhalt give to the breaſtplate of judgment, lights and perfec- 
tions“ &c; he meant no more, than that they ſhould pitch 
pon ſtones of the higheſt value, and of the moſt brilliant 
ulity, and give them the higheſt poliſh, in order to adorn 
—Others make the words to have a reſpect to the reſponſe 
at was to be given, and to denotg the perſpicuity, accuracy, 
nd perfection of it. The LX tranſlate theſe words Ana 
and, thus, manifeſtation and truth. But this caſts little 
ht upon the matter. / | | 
Upon a ſubject of this nature; as the ſcriptures are not ex- 
lcit, little more than conjecture can be looked for. Ac- 
ingly, a great deal of this has been offered. Some think 
at the Urim and Thummim was no other than the Tetra- 
mmaton, or ſacred name, engraved upon the breaſtplate, 
om which the High-prieſt received the reſponſe. —Others 
we maintained that the reſponſe was collected, by the un- 


the pectoral, and a combination of the letters engraved 
it, for the ſeveral tribes. And becauſe all the letters of 
e alphabet are not to be found in it, the Rabbins, who are 
Ter wanting in fancy, where the mae of it could 
e a turn, fell upon an eaſy device to ſupply that defect. 
ey tell us that the names of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob 
ere engraven over the name of Reuben, and the words Shibleh- 
h, that is, The Tribes of the Lord, under the name of 
namin, in order to make up the whole alphabet. Some 
e of opinion, that the Urim and Thummim were the * 
2 0 * a 0 


zrve there was, that diſcovered the greateſt 
ridom and goodneſs in the appointment of 


mmon luſtre; and ſome, from the prominence, of the ſtones 
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church of Iſrael, in that apartment of the t: 


which the chief officer of juſtice among the Egyptians wort 


in doubtful cafes, and was a little image from which an 2 
the earlieſt" times, and were (as is generally agreed) lit 
images, formed under certain eonſtellations, and fuppok 
fluences thus received: And that the Thummim was that. 


God, were accepted or not. But, not to enlarge on this fu 
ject, on which it is impoſſible to arrive at ſatisfaction, 


met's Dictionary, under the words Urim and Thummim 
The Ancient Univerfal Hiſtory, Vol. III. p. 76. et ſeg.— 
2 Jewiſh Antiq. Vol. I. p. 233.— Dr Spencer « 
1 | f 
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Mankind, very probably from the eaſy ac 
ceſs they had to the viſible ſymbol of the Di 
vine preſence in the firſt ages of, the world 
had greatly abuſed this privilege. God, there 
fore, to preſerve a proper veneration in the 
minds of men, in after ages, was pleafed, fo 
this among other wiſe reaſons, to take up hi 
{ſpecial reſidence, - upon the erection of thi 


bernacle, that was called, The Holy of Holirs 
1. | aur 


7 


of two precious ſtones, fet in a gold collar, that was huſh] 
about the High-prieſt's neck, in imitation of a golden chai 


and to which were ſuſpended the emblematical figures « 
Truth and Juſtice, to keep him in mind of the regard 

ought to have for both, in all his deciſions. And there.ha 
not been wanting ſome, who have maintained that the ped 
ral had two golden figures, or httle images, inclofed in tl 
duplicature of it, and that from thence 233 was al 
dibly given. A writer of great learning gives it as his op 
nion, that the Urim and Thummim, were not only ditteret 
in themſelves, but applied to quite different purpoſes :—Th 
the Urim was that part of the oracle that gave the reſpor 


fwer was audibly given, and—that it was much the fame vi 
the Teraphim, which had beerr uſed with the ſame view, fre 


capable of adviſing in doubtful cafes, from the heavenly Mete: 
which the High-prieft judged whether the facrifices offered | 


Whoever would wiſh to ſee more on it, may conſult C 


itualib. Tudzor. de origine Urim & Thummim, and 
on Deut. xxxiii. 8. 5 
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nd to this the high-prieſt alone was to have 
acceſs, and that but once a- year, let the ne · 
eſſities of the ſtate be ever ſo urgent. 7 
While the theocracy continued, ſome other 
nethod of conſulting him, ſeems to have been 
neceſſary, in extraordinary caſes. I know it 
has been ſaid, that if, in the interval, any 
thing occurred that required the Divine oracle, 
the High-Prieſt might, by repairing to the ta- 
ternacle, and conſulting God, with his face 
irected towards the place where the Ark of 
he Covenant was depoſited in the holy of 
folies, receive an anſwer. But what if this 


ere might occur caſes, and theſe frequently 
00, in which it might have been impracti- 
able to have acceſs even to the tabernacle 
telf? Such were the caſes mentioned, 
Sam. XX111, 9—11. and chap. xxx. 7, 8. In 
uch, or fimilar, caſes, where they could have 
o acceſs to the tabernacle, God ſeems to have 
rovided againſt any inconvenience that 
night have ariſen from thence, by enabling 
e High-Prieſt to collect his anſwer with 
ertainty, in ſome other way, which, though 
known to us, might have been abundantly 
leterminate to him *. | 

5 15 L 3 Sub- 


However unwilling the enemies of revealed religion may 
e to own the Divine origin and authority of it, do not the 


ue a very high degree of credibility to it? One inſtance to 
tis purpoſe, which I beg leave to mention, is that of the 
leathen oracles, which, upon inquiry, will be found to be no 
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hould be granted? Who does not ſee that 


hany ſtriking inſtances in which the Pagan religions mimic it, 


more 
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- © \Snbordinate to the High Prieſt, and dev * 
ted to the ſervice of the tabernacle and ten 
ple, were the Prefs. Theſe alſo belonged ii © 
that branch of the family of Levi, who de * 
cended from Aaron. We have ſeen which fl 

” ; * . then fl 

| | b 

more than crafty inventions introduced into the ſyſtem of the © 
religion, to procure a regard to it, ſimilar to what the oracl, > 
in the Moſaic, had procured to it. | * 
T know a very different account is given of the matter, H 01 

it is ſuch as can ſatisfy none but the moſt credulous. m 
We know that when mankind came to advance departs F 
heroes to the rank of inferior deities, they were taught Wi © 
their deſigning prieſts (who well knew how to make their ai Þ: 
vantage of their credulity) that oracular reſponſes could be i ti 

| tained from them, by certain religious rites deviſed for th m 
purpoſe. We know likewiſe, that, the people being once g 
to believe that the heavenly bodies were inhabited by the 
divine intelligences, their prieſts found it no difficult matt 
to perſuade them next, that they did, by certain ęlementa ha 
influences, communicate a power of delivering oracies and 
thoſe, who, by a proper diſcipline, were prepared to receiſi co 
the prophetic influence. Such as this is the account wi it, 
Diodorus'Siculus gives us of the origin of the Delphic orac\ tio! 
in the life of Philip. He fays that a ſhepherd, tending ſom it « 
goats, at a place where now the temple of Apollo at Dei to 
ſtands, obſerved one of theſe animals begin to dance, in av his 

extraordinary manner, upon his approaching a den ar cava wh 
of great length and dark winding; That, aſtoniſhed by t the 
phenomenon, he went up to it, and immediately found hi {uf 
ſelf ſcized with the prophetic furor and began to prophee pec 
That, upon diſcovering this, the inhabitants of Delphi erect 1 
a temple, upon that ſpot, to their god Apollo, who, by col tiſe 
municating the afflatus to his prieſt or prieſteſs, ſeated up me; 

a a tripod, that it might be the more eaſily received, enabilf wh 
them to give reſponſes to thoſe who conſulted them. floc 

It is not at all improbable, but, in thoſe ages of 1gnoran thu 
this tale, ridiculous as it is, and none can be more ſo, mig cou 
have gained credit among a ſuperſtitious people. But i ing 

on 1 


may not ſee, that this heathen practice might very prom 


* 


* 


a7. J. 10% DAI S Mel iy 
chem were appointed to the office of the High 
prieſt. All the other ſons of the family, were 
conſecrated to the ſervice of the altar, in the 
ſtation of inferior prieſts. Ne 
It is eaſy to obſerve that, in proceſs of 
time, the number of Prieſts muſt become too 


great to be able to attend, all of them, at 


once, at the national altar. Therefore, in the 
reign of David, they were divided, into 
twenty four companies. The commencement 
of each company's ſervice was to be deter- 
mined by lot, and this order ever after to be 
obſerved, all beginning their courſe upon Sab- 
bath, and continuing it only for a week, at a 
time. And as each courſe received its deno- 
mination from the head or chief of the fami- 


T ly 


have taken its riſe from the Jewiſh one under conſideration ; 


and that all this account of the miraculous manner of its dif-" 


covery, was artfully framed to procure the greateſt reſpect to 
it, and profit to the prieſts? And what is a ſtrong preſump- 


tion of this, is—that when, in ages of greater improvement, 


it could not bear examination, the pretended deity thought fit 
to retire from his temple, or keep ſilence in it. And when 
his votaries were preſſed to account for this, the manner in 
which they attempted to do it, muſt make us ſtand amazed at 
their weakneſs, or rather at their aſſurance (for we cannot 
ſuſpect them of ſo much weakneſs), and at the credulity of the 
rage they had to do with. | 

Plutarch, who was himſelf a prieſt of Apollo, in his trea- 
tiſe concerning the cauſe of the ceaſing of oracles, is not aſha- 
med to aſcribe it to the decay of the prophetical exhalations, 
which he ſuppoſed to ſpring from the earth, occaſioned by 


floods of rains, which, he ſays, might extinguiſh, —or peals of 
thunder, which might diſſipate, them. Does not ſuch an ac- 


count from a man of his learning, give reaſon to ſuſpect his 
ingenuity, and that he did not himſelf believe it? See more 
on this abject in Gale's Court of the Gentiles, Part III, p-. 60. 
and in Shuckford's Connection, & c. Vol. II. p. 384. 
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dy, from which they were deſeended, —theſe 


ere called, the Chiefs of the Prigſis. The bu- 


ſineſs of the Prieſts in waiting, was not only 
to offer the victims proper for every particular 
ſervice, but alſo to attend to the other offices 
of the tabernacle, to inſtruct the people * 
to ſanctify the moſt holy things, —to burn in. 
cCenſe before the Lord, to miniſter unto him, 
and to bleſs in his name for ever f. 
A third claſs of Eccleſiaſtics were the Le. 
vites, When we talk of the Levites as a {et ef 
men employed in the offices of religion, we 
mean only that part of the tribe of Levi, who 
were deſcended from the families of Gerſhon 
and Merari,—were ſubordinate to the Prieſts, 
and deſigned to aſſiſt them in the more labo- 
rious parts of the tabernacle ſervice. 
From a conſideration of the ſtate of Iſrael 
in the wilderneſs and that after their ſettlement 
in Canaan, it is evident, that the ſervice of 
the Levites muſt have been very different in 
the one of theſe periods from what it was in 
the other, When the tabernacle obtained a 
fixed reſidence, their labour became greatly 
abridged. And therefore, as the conſtant at- 
tendance of them all was not neceſſary, they 
were, like the Prieſts, divided into twenty 
four courſes. And during their abſence from 
the ſervice of the tabernacle, it deſerves to be 
remarked, that they were diſpoſed of in ſuch 
manner, as contributed not a little to * 


5 „Lerit. x. 11. Deut. xvii. 9. 10. Deut xxxiii. o: 


bn; oer JU DAI 5 . 117 2 
the knowledge and influence of religion. They 


had no leſs than 48 cities aſſigned to them 
among the ſeveral tribes :—An inſtitution this 
truly admirable, -as it converted 'theſe cities 
into ſo many ſeminaries of religion, and af- 
forded the people, whoſe fituation would not 
allow their frequent attendance at the taber- 
nacle or temple, the opportunities of recei- 
ving inſtruction from their intercourſe with 
the Levites who reſided among them *. 


I know the account we have given of theſe 


ſacred orders, is far from being full and com- 
plete, Neither was it neceſſary to our deſigu 
that it ſhoyld, If it can convey the idea of 
the propriety of ſuch an inſtitution, it 1s all 
that was intended by it. 


Some may perhaps allege, that thera Was k 


vain and oftentatious diſplay of pomp, in the 
ſelection of ſuch a vaſt number to the ſervice 
of the tabernacle and temple, and—in that 


external ſplendor that attended every thing 


which reſpected, at leaſt, the two higher or- 
ders, and particularly in the manner of their 


deſignation to their reſpective offices, their 
qualifications for them, and the coſtly veſt- 


ments, in Which they were required to offi- 
ciate. But in this, as well as in many other 
things relating to this religion, thoſe who 
make the objection, diſcover their ignorance 


of human nature, and of the defign of the 


things they find fault with. That ſimplicity 
which they ſo much applaud, and which may 
: not 


| * Nehem, viii. 7, 8. 
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not be unſuited” to the preſent diſpenſi 
tion, would have been altogether unſuited to 
1 under which -Hrael lived. 
Mankind were then to be taught Gf I may 
3 aſe! the phraſe) by a viſible language :—A fer. 
vice exhibited before their eyes, and intend- 
8 end, by theſe means, to affect their hearts. 
5 | And indeed i it had an admirable tendency this 
| Way. Diveſted of this external ſhow, reli- 
ion, in thoſe early days, would have made 
9 t little impreſſion upon the minds or lives 
of mankind. Whereas, the care that was ta- 
_ ken, by the ritual that reſpected the Prieſts,— 
in the reſtriction of the public offices of reli. 
n to one family, — the alliances which they 
were allowed to contract by marriage, —the 
ſolemn forms by which they were to be inau- 
gurated, the various rites they were required 
to uſe, previous to an addreſs to any of the 
ſervices of religion, and—the ſplendid gar- 
ments in which they were to appr at the 
performance of them: All theſe, I ſay, were 
calculated to have the moſt happy effects, both 
upon the Prieſts themſelves, and the whole 
R of the people. They had a tendency to 
et in the minds of the Prieſts, a due ſenſe 
of the ſacred nature of their office, the im- 
Portance of their character, an ambition to 
ſupport it with becoming dignity, and—to 
guard them againft the indulgence of a wan. 
ton imagination in the ſervices of religion, or 
any unneceſſary conformity to the rites made 
alle of, in the idol or demon worſhip of their 


neighbours, . at the . time, ſerved 
| 3 0 


af 


to give the people the moſt exalted ſentiments 
of that God they were called to worſhip, and 
afforded the moſt inſtructive hints, many of 
them, of that purity of heart and manners, 


which it-became all to cultivate, wha would | 


reaſpnably hope to be accepted by him. 
As the ſervice of the temple required the 
attendance of the ſacerdotal tribe, God raiſed 
up, when any particular exigence made it ne- 
ceſſary, ſome who were called Prophets; and 
theſe, by virtue of the commiſſion they re- 
ceived from God, may be juſtly enough reo- 
koned among the miniſters of religion. Theſe 
were commonly, though not always, taken 
out of the Schools of the-Prophets'; having there, 
by a proper novitiate, diſcipline, and educa- 
tion, been prepared for appearing with nr 
er advantage in this character. 

All who have read the ſaored hiſtory with 


attention, muſt have obſerved, that inſpira- 


tion was not always ſuppoſed neceſſary, in the 
character of a prophet. When he was to fore- 
tell future events for the confirmation of the 
faith of God's people, then, it is evident, it 
was indiſpenſably neceſſary. But very — 
this character implies no more, than that 
of a preacher of righteouſneſs, or of one who 
took upon him the religious inſtruction of the 
people “, *, or preſided in the praiſes of God f. 
The occaſion of their appearance 
nerally extraordinary. And if we wil 


v-, 


* 1 Cor. xi. 4, 5.—and 1 Cor. xiv. I, 3, 4. 
+} 1 am- x. 5, 6. 1 Chron. xxVv. 14. 
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nder the manner and cipcumſtances of it, we 
mall find them admirably ſuited to the ends 
propofed by it; which were, the eſtabliſhment 
of the faith of Iſrael, and their encourage. 
ment from thence to adhere to the religion 
of the true God, to revolt from which they 
had diſcovered but too often a ſad and ſhame. 
ful propenſity. F | 
They are often repreſented, by the modern 
enemies of revealed religion, in a light de- 
ſignedly the moſt unfavourable, in order to 
prejudice mankind againſt every thing that 
may Have come from them. Thus Lord Bo- 
lingbrole repreſents inſpiration as proceeding, 
according to the notions of Pagan antiquity, 
from an becoxtourinj vapour which blew into 
the inſpired perſons,—or from the action of 
demons, or genii, upon their bodies. He 
tells us, that the general effect of ſuch inſpi- 
ration was, — that the perſons ſo inſpired, ut- 
tered their vaticinations in fits of madneſs, 
that made their bodies to ſwell and become 
diſtorted by convulſive motions *, ſo that one 
mould be tempted to believe that the ancient 
prophets anſwered the deſcription given by 
the poet of the Sybil. N 


—— Subito non vultus, non color unus, 

Non comptz manſere come, ſed pectus anhelum 
Et rabie fera corda tumentz; majorgue videri 

Nec mortale ſonans, afflata eſt numine quando , 

Jam propriori Dei. irg. Eneid. 6. 


: Had 


” Bolingbroke's Philoſoph. Works, Eſſay i. p. 145. 8vo edit. 
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Had he reſted here, we ſhould have conſi · 
dered him as intending no more, than to give 
an account of the abſurd notions entertained 
by the Heathens, of their Vates or Prophets. 
But, afraid that his deſign might not be per- 
ceived by ſome, and to put it beyond all doubt 
with any, he adds“ Now, nothing could 
« more reſemble a Heathen, than 2 Jewiſh — 
« yaticination; and no wonder that it ſhould 
be ſo. Egypt and the Eaſt were the great 
« ſchools of ſuch philofophy and theology as 
« I have mentioned. They abounded with 
« Seers of viſions and Dreamers of dreams, 

% with Prophets and Diviners, with Wizzards 
© and cunning men, with theurgic, as well 
< as natural, magic, and all the occult ſcien- 
% ces. The Greeks borrowed from hence 
« almoſt all the, knowledge, real and ima- 
© ginary, that they had, and ſo did the Jews 
« too *. yy 
The words need no commentary, They 
are plain enough, and lead us, without 
danger of miſtake, to infer the opinion he 
entertained of the Jewiſh prophets, by that 
which he had of the Egyptian, and the re- 
ſpectable band with whom he claſſes them. 

Tindal affects not the leaſt diſguiſe, but =. 
plainly tells us, in ſo many words, that ſome =. 
of them acted (if the command of God to # 
them was to be underitoed —_— like 
madmen or idiots f. ; 34 
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* Bolingbroke's Philoſoph. Works, Eſſay i. p. 146. 
+ Chriſt:anity as old as the Creation, Vol. I. p. 129. 
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Now, whence can ſuch repreſentations of 
the conduct and characters of the Jewiſh pro: 
phets proceed? Whence, but from either a 
malevolence of heart, or an ignorance of the 

- cuſtoms of thoſe early times? It is very true, 
the manner of their life and dreſs, joined 
with the uncommon freedoms they uſed with 
thoſe in high life, gave offence ſometimes to 
them, and brought no ſmall reproaches upon 
themſelves: But they ferved, at the ſame 
time, to attract attention, convey inſtruction, 


and bring about reformation. And, accord 


ingly, we find many of them highly honour: 
ed and reſpected by the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
perſonages of thoſe times *; a plain evidence 
that there was nothing in their appearance ot 
manners, that was then thought ſo ridiculous 
as the prejudices of our modern infidels, ot 
the fancy of our faſtidious wits, would repre- 
ſent them. | L 5 
After prophecy had ceaſed, and none 
appeared any more in the character of pro- 
phets, ſtrictly ſo called, there ſprung up, in 


the latter periods of the Jewiſh ſtate, others 


who were employed in the offices of religious 
inſtruction. Such were the Scribes and Rab. 
bins. The Scribes were a learned profeſſion or 
body of men among the Jews, to called for 
their knowledge of the Jewiſh divinity, — for 
their accuracy in ſtranſcribing, and— their 
ſkill in interpreting the law, both oral and 
written: We hear of no ſuch 
0 


2 Kings v. and viii. chap.— Jerem. xxxix. 1 1. and 
xl. 1, &. e e e 


4 - 
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himſelf called a Scribe, and therefore it is 


probable that it was an office unknown before 


that period. 
Rabbins were another ſet of a in 


great vogue among the Jonny from the cha- 
racer they had acquired for theological know- 
ledge, and had ſchools in which they read 


lectures upon the law, to thoſe who chooſed : 


to attend them. Their ſchools ſoon procured 
them great fame. Then it was that they af - 
fected to be called Rabbi, for they wert not 


ſo from the beginning: a title in high. eſteem 
among themſelves, and veneration Dong 


their countrymen. _ 

But however 8 mien profelions 
and they who occupied them; might have 
been among the Jews, yet as neither of them 
were of Divine inſtitution, or in ſacred or- 
ders, it does not fall within the deſign of our 
plan, to treat more fully of them 

The ſervices of religion, conſidered as ſo 
many acts of homage to the Deity, muſt be 
allowed by all to be of a nature too ſacred, 
to admit their being raſhly and precipitately 
undertaken. A previous preparation for them 
is highly proper. To ſhow wherein it con- 
liſted under the Moſaic ceconomy, is the de- 
aan of — following ſection. - 


SECT 
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of teachers before the days of Ezra, who is 
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SECT. vt. 


. Of the Preparation required for the Services of 
EXelipion. | 


THE privilege which moſt diſtinguiſhes the 
| man from the brute, is the capacity 


of worſhipping, ſerving, and enjoying God, 


igion; and theſe are, at once, ſo ſtrong and 
— that we find them — ac- 
knowledged. For, however mankind may 
have differed in the manner of worſhipping 
God (and in nothing have they differed more 


1 

F 

c 

Hence ariſe the. obligations upon him to re- f 
b 

01 


widely) yet all have agreed that ſome worſhip 5 
is due to him, and accordingly have paid it ,; 
each in that manner that appeared beſt. vr 
And if we will conſider the ſacred nature un 
of that moſt glorious Being who is the object py 
of worſhip, nothing can be more reaſonableſ be 
than a ſolicitous concern to perform it in {uchi ,, 
a manner, as may be moſt acceptable to him. fn 
This, in the iſſue, will always be profitable ore 
to the performer. It would ſerve at once to an 
guard him againſt thofe indulgences, however to 
agreeable to himſelf, which, he had reaſon dre 
to think, would be unſuited to the nature of], 
the Deity, and—to make him embrace what ee. 
appeared moſt rational and confiſtent. of 


It is abundantly evident, that any inter- for 
courſe that can ſubſiſt betwixt God and man pri 


mg 
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in the preſent ſtate, can only be in A way 
ſuited to the ſpirituality of their reſpective 
natures, that 18, in a moral and ſpiritual way, 
—in the communication of the moſt benig 
influences upon God's part, and the exerciſe 
of ſuitable affections upon outs: 

It is true, God, who knows our Pris; has, 


in condeſdenſion to the infirmities of it, peen 


Wl pleaſed to inſtitute certain external ordinan- 
ees, ſuited to this our embodied ſtate, in 


which we receive our ſtrongeſt impreſſions 


from ſenſible objects: . Ordfatess, which, 
1 by the ſcope they > afford for the exerciſe of 
our ſeveral graced, in the objects they preſent 
I to us, and not by any phyfical ifhfluenite they 
en have, muſt tend to * the 1 improve- 
nent of the devout w 
"But, admirably deb as the ordininces 
1 of religion may be for this purpoſe, a careful 
preparation upon our part for an attendance 
won them, is neceſſary to inſure the withed- 
Ml fe acces, And ſo Teh fVIE Hive" thinking 
f been of this, in all ages of the world, and 
1 


33 


under all diſpenfations of religion, that we 
find them generally very obfervant of the 
previous preparation for the ſervices of it {== 
an atknowledgment this, that God is greatly 
to be feared and had in revetetite by all that 
draw near to him. 
rue preparation required under the Moſaic 
u economy, previous to an n in atty 
of the facted ſervices of religion, was rnulti- 
rn and various, and extended both to the 
"oF Friefts and to the , It requited in the 
firſt 
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firſt, that, beſides ſeveral qualifications: that m 
reſpected their family, perſon, and character, Wo 
they ſhould, in the moſt. ſolemn manner, be Me: 
'kanſeerated: to the ſervice of the altar, ang Man 
that, ever. after, they ſhould pay the cloſeſt ti0 
attention to the Tules preſcribed for their ap- H 
proaches to it. And of the people, it requi- In 
red an equally careful Preparation, ending | 
to the ritual enjoined. 
Almoſt every particular ſervice: of religion 
under . this diſpenſation, required a certain 
form of Preparation for itſelf: But there were 
ſome things in which they all agreed. Thus, 
for inſtance, it was required, that all who | 
were to addreſs God in any of the duties of Ni 
religion, ſhould carefully abſtain from every 
thing that could infer the leaft ceremonial 
taint: from every thing, whether in itſelf, 
or in the opinion of mankind, foul and un- 
clean: —and if, by any means, ſuch taint was 
contracted, chat it ſhould be removed by cer- 
tain waſhings and purgations. Now, What 
could be the deſign of all this ceremonial 
pomp? Few could have been ſo ignorant, 
_ even under that dark diſpenſation, as to ima- 
Line that it was inſtituted for its own ſake, 
or from any intrinſic value or efficacy it 
could have to ſanctify the worſhippers. It 
muſt have had a Ro couched under it. It 
was intended as emblematical of that purity 
that was. requiſite to render their approaches 
to the Deity. acceptable, —and of the obliga- 
tions upon them to impreſs their hearts with 


a ſenſe of the glory. and. majeſty, | the Purity 
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md holineſs, of the God they worſfiipped,— 


to diſengage their hearts from all foreign 


cares, to raiſe and elevate their devotion, 


ind to put them into a temper and diſpoſi- 
tion the moſt fit for offering a dutiful ſervice 
to Ged, and for receiving the largeſt com- 
munications of love and favour from him. 

At the ſame time that this ritual had a di- 
ret tendency to promote the valuable ends 
jult now taken notice of, the ſimplicity of it 
might be alſo intended, and was admirably 
calculated, to guard Iſrael againſt the uſe of 
thoſe ſuperſtitious, and, ſome of them, barba- 
rous rites, that obtained, by way of luſtra- 
tion, in the worſhip of their Heathen neigh- 
Durs. 5 1585 | 9 
The methods practiſed by theſe for purga- 


ncouraged by ſuperſtition; knows no bounds. 
hey were particularly fond of purgations by 
„ind, fire, and water, conſidering theſe ele- 


poet ſeems to allude, when he ſays, 


Quin, et ſupremo cum lumine vita reliquit, 

Non tamen omne malum miſeris, nec funditus omnes 

Corporeæ exedunt peſtes, penituſque neceſſe eſt 

Multa diu concreta modis inoleſere miris. 

Ergo exercentur pænis, veterumque malorum 

dupplicia expendunt. Aliæ pendantur inanes 

duſpenſæ ad ventos: aliis ſub gurgite vaſto 

lnfeckum eluitur ſeelus, aut exuritur igni. | 
FE Virg. An. lib. vi. lin. 735, &c. 


oet could only have a reference to later 
RT Ma 5 - tines 


ion, were various. The invention of man, 


ents as of a purifying nature. To this the 


It may be illedged that theſe words of the 
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times.” But ſhould this be allowed to be the 
caſe,” there are not wanting hints in the fi. 
cred hiſtory, that ſeem to point to theſe and 
ſome other methods of purification practiſed 
among the Heathens,' before the ons 
of the law. 
It 1s generally loaghe; that, at firft, ne 
more was intended by the practice of ſom 
Heathens, in making their children to paſs 
through the fire to Moloch, than to purif 
and conſecrate them to the ſun, whom ſome 
of them worſhipped under the name of Moloch 
that is, The King, as they meant, of the 
Heavenly Hoſts. And indeed this is not im 
probable, though afterwards, by an eaſy tran 
fition, they came to adopt the more barba 
rous practice of actually mn them, as: 
facrifice to this idol. 

To put a ſtop, therefore, to this groſs ſu 
perſtition, and the ablutions by water mixe 
with ſalt, ſulphur, ſpittle, and I do not kno 
how many other things, which were ve 
frequent among the Heathen nations, Go( 
enjoins the uſe of pure water. 

Some have thought that this appointmen 
carried an alluſion in it to the flood, whitl 
has been conſidered by many as a kind of h 
ſtration, by which the earth, polluted wil 
vice, became, as it were, purified, 

This was the opinion of fome philoſophers 
and of many Jews-and: Chrifttans &. But 
| ORR thank there \ was no oy for col 
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luding that the appointment either took its 
riſe from, or had any original reference to, 
his. It might have been practiſed, by way 
f luſt ration, not only as a thing they had 
eaſy acceſs to, and that could be attended 
ith no expence, but alſo as a rite abundantly 
benificant of that purity, which they ought. 
cultivate in all their religious ſervices. }; - 
It is well known that the Heathens uſed 
lood, and ſometimes even human blood, by 
ray of luſtration. They imagined: that the 
blood of their ſacrifices, was the favourite 
ood of their demons. For this reaſon they 
rere at the greateſt pains to preſerve it for 
hem in ſome veſſel, or, when this was not at 
and, in ſome hole in the ground. And then, 
chile they ate the fleſh, and the demon, as 
hey imagined, drank the blood, they hereby 
ot only declared themſelves his votaries, and 
profeſſed to hold communion with him, but 
onſidered themſelves as become purified *. 
This opinion and practice fo frequent a- 
mong the Heathens, very probably gave riſe. 
0 the appointment of, what is ſometimes 
alled The water of ſeparation, and ſometimes, 
Ihe water of purification. It was ſo called, be- 
cauſe thoſe who, by the touch of a dead body, 
had contracted a ceremonial taint, and ſo 
were excluded, while under ſuch taint, from 
be ſanctuary of the Lord, became, by being 
prinkled with this water, purified, and had 
tee acceſs to it again. An account of the 
* eng en Mos manner 
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a Spencer de Ritualib. Hebrzor. lib. ii. cap. 11. ſect. 1. 


not impoſſible, to offer ſuch an account 0 


nompy, as will ſatisfy all. Some who are dil 


better accommodated to the circumſtances 0 
| mankind, might have been deviſed. 


| this mode of preparation for the ſervice 0 
religion, carried neither of theſe alleged im 
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manner in which it was prepared, and the 


ingredients with which it was mixed, you 


have Numb. xix. What the true reaſons of 
the appointment of this rite were, and parti. 
cularly, why it ſhould not be a Bulloch, but a 
Cow, and one too of a red colour, whoſe aſhes 
ſhould be uſed on this occaſion, may be im- 
ee at this diſtance of time, to deter. 
mine. Some, not improbable, conjectures 


might be formed. But they can be no more 


than conjectures. - Thoſe who wiſh to be in- 
formed of them, may conſult Spencer de 
Legib. Ritualib. Hebræor. lib. ii. cap. 15. and 
Lowman's Rational of the Ritual of the He- 
brew Worſhip, p. 236. 

It 1s, it muft be acknowledged, difficult, B 


the mode of inſtruction uſed under this ceco- 


poſed to object to it at all hazards, will be 
apt to allege that it is, at leaſt, doubtful, 
whether the meaning of it, as we have inter- 
preted it, could be then well underſtood: 
And, even if it could, that another mode, 


To the one or other of theſe concluſions, 
the cavillers againſt this diſpenſation are ne- 
ceſſarily reduced upon this head. And in. 
deed, could either of theſe be made appeai, 
the objection could not be denied to have 
great weight. But if it-can be evinced, that 


proprietie 
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proprieties i in it, nothing can ben more unfait 
than to object to the econoniy, under which 
it obtained, on this account. 

That the intention of this Fotbolichl ict 
was well enough underſtood by thoſe who 
were to be regulated by it, I cannot allow 
myſelf to doubt. It is very true, the con- 
nection betwixt ſigns and the things fignified, 
muſt be allowed to be, in moôſt caſes, arbi- 
trary. But, at the fame time, muſt it not 
be admitted, that, in many caſes, the con- 

nection is ſo far from being diſtant and re- 
mote, that it may be called, natural. Of this 


21H 
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kind were moſt of the rites uſed for purgation, 


ſuch as aſperſion and waſhing with water, 
c. In'theſe inſtances} it is abundantly evi. 
dent; and 1 doubt not but, were we well ac- 
quainted with the uſages of thoſe times and 
the ideas affixed to them, it would appear 


equally evident in the reſt. For, as J obſer- 


ved already, p. it is not to be imagined 
that God, who appointed the rites, would 
leave the interpretation of them to uncertain 


conjecture. Nothing can be more probable 


than that, at their original inſtitution, cer- 
tain and determinate TOON" would be affixed 


to them. 


Neither is it any argument againſt this, 
that we find the intention afterwards forgot, 


and the mere literal obſervance of them reſt- 


ed in. This, indeed, is not to be wondered 
at. Many reaſons might contribute to it. 
Men of a pregmatic turn and lively imagina- 


tion might, were it only to diſplay their ta- 


3 lents, 
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lents, offer a meaning of them very different 


from the original, and might have influence 


enough with ſome to adopt it. While others, 


unwilling to ſubmit to that perfection of 


purity Which they recommended, might be 


content even to deceive themſelves into a be- 
lief, that a ſcrupulous obſervance of the latter 


Mas all that was required. 


_ Nay, the growing obſcurity of. the original 
meaning of a, ſervice expreſſed by ſymbolical 
rites, was the almoſt unavoidable conſequence 
of. their being continued in religion, after the 
uſe. of) ſuch. ſymbolical language had, by a 
more general knowledge of letters, begun to 
ceaſe in the commerce; of life. But, does it 
not deſerve to be taken notice of, that, to 
remove all ambiguity that might ariſe from 
this or any other ſource, the prophets of God, 


raiſed, up in a long and continued facceſion, 


not only pointed out the abſurdity of a literal, 
but alſo. the propriety of the original, mean- 
ing of them: 

It is not more certain, chat the deſign of 
this pompuous ritual was originally. well un. 


derſtood by: thoſe for whom it was intended, 


than it is that there was an admirable pro- 
priety in it, at the time of its inſtitution. 

Let it be remembered that, in thoſe early 
and remote ages, a ſymbolical language was 
that alone in which knowledge could be com- 


municated to the preſent, or tranſmitted ta 


ſucceeding ages; and this conſideration will 


be. ORG to N 1 * inſtitu- 


tion 


of 
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tion complained of, through ignorance, by 
many: 

But, if to this we add the tendency which” 
ſuch a ritual had, we ſhall. be forced to own 
the injuſtice done to this œconomy of reli- 


cion, by all ſuch objections. Let it be confi. 


tered, that, by its addreſs to their ſenſes, it 
was caleulated to make a deep impreſſion up- 
on the minds of the worſhippers, and, by the 
rariety of which it confiſted, to ſhow them 
the neceſſity of a conſtant fitneſs for the ſer- 
rices of religion, when called to them: And 
nuſt it not be owned, that the very ritual, 
which, at firſt fight, ſeemed. to repreſent it 
in an unfavourable point of light, does really 
flace it in one rather beautiful aud agree. 
ale? 
8 — of this the reader will find more in the 
quel, 


$SECT VII. 


of 6 the 1 and Manner, in — every thing ela. 


ting to Religion, under this 3 was Ce 


preſſed. | 


Tus, I know, has deen matter of 0 

to many, who, becauſe they did not 
themſelves underſtand it, raſhly concluded 
that as little did thoſe whom it principally 
concerned. But that, in this, they miſtake, 


vill, I think, be no difficult matter to ſhow. 


N For 


— 
© 
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ments or circumſtances of the preſent times, 


termined by it? 


\ 


For this purpoſe it may not be improper to 
obſerve, that the progreſs in the manner of 
communicating knowledge muſt have been 
ſlow, and different methods muſt have been 
uſed, the ſucceeding method being always 
conſidered as an improvement upon what 
Went Before; 7 07 cio hint Ys: | 

From a variety of cauſes that might be 
aſſigned, it cammot be denied, but we muft 
be at a loſs concerning the nature and man- 
ner of the firſt writing, and the time of its 
invention. However, from the remains of 
ancient learning that have come down to us, 
we may be able to deduce reaſons ſufficient 
to vindicate the method uſed for the commu- 
nieation of religious knowledge, under the 
Moſaic economy, from the imputation of 
impropriety, with Which it is charged by 
en, 5 CD 

Here, in the entry on our deſign, let me 
obſerve, that nothing has more contributed 
to the unfavourable ſentiments that have been 
entertained by ſome, concerning the manner 
of conveying religious knowledge, under this 
diſpenſation, than an inattention to the cir- 
cutnſtances of the time and place in which it 
firſt obtained. Judging of it by the ſenti- 


no wonder it ſhould appear uncouth and im- 
proper. But who may not ſee this to be an 
unfair ſtandard of judgment, and ſuch as has 
a tendency to miſlead thoſe who are to be de- 


To what time or nation, the invention of 
g b letters 
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ſetters ſhall be aſcribed, it is very difficult; if 
jt be at all poſſible, to ſay. Many nations 
have claimed the honour of the invention, 
without being able, any of them, to prove 
meir title to it. It is as difficult to aſcertain. 
"MF the time, as the original author, of this in- 

vention. . It is certainly of a very early date. 
and hence very probably it is, that, for unt 
of proper information upon the point, it has 
$ been aſcribed to the gods. But the truth 
ſeems to be,—that the invention of writing, 
vy the uſe of alphabetic letters, is not to be: 
"WW aſcribed to any particular age. The advance 
from the firſt method of communicating know 
ledge, till that by alphabetic characters or 


5 3 was probably gradual and progreſ- 

. Ive. 10 
| The firſt, becauſe the moſt ſimple, method, 4 
it is highly probable, notwithſtanding all that {ih 


has been ſaid againſt it by a learned divine of 
our OWN country &, was a kind of picture- 
writing. By tracing out the natural images 


of things, mankind endeavoured to cominu- i 
nicate their ideas of them to one another. | bo 
Thus, when they would expreſs the idea of a ii 


bird or horſe, they painted or engraved the = 
figures of theſe animals. And becaule theſe 1 
writings, were probably at firſt employed in 1 
the ſervice of religion, they might have re- = 
ceived the name of Hieroglyphics. | IN 1 

It bet 

| 71 


* Dr Shuckford's Gee of Sacred and. Proph Hi. © | 10 
Vol. I. p. 246. and Vol. II. p. 334. 
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It is eaſy to ſee, that this method of com. be 
municating knowledge, muſt have been at- 
tended with many inconveniences. One, in Wl 
a particular manner, is obvious, — that, as MW pt 
their ſcientific learning was, for a long time, Ml ti 
eonveyed down, from one generation to ano- ce 
ther, by a kind of piQure-engraving upon v 
obeliſks or pillars, this method muſt have been Ml 
attended with great expence and labour. 

This circumſtance neceſſarily ſet their in- I ti 
vention at work, to find out ſome more com- 
pendious method, and one that might, at the I 
ſame time, in ſome meaſure, not only expreſs ui 
thoſe. things which were the objects of ſenſe, 
but alfo their abſtract ideas, or mental con- re 
ceptions. And the method they are thought a 
to have choſen for this purpoſe, was the uſe in 
of certain analogic'or ſymbolic characters, of Wl i 
which, were it neceſſary, many - inſtances WM ct 
might be given. . - 
The obſcurity, which was the neceſſary t 
eonſequence of the imperfection of all theſe 2 
methods of communicating knowledge, obli- n 
ged them to ſeek after one ſtill more perfect, p 
and feems, at laſt, by an eaſy tranſition, to u 
have led them to thoſe arbitrary marks, which tt 
afterwards came to be called Letters, or al- A 
phabetic characters. And as theſe could not t 
be ſuppoſed to arrive at a high degree of per- t 
fection all at once, it is generally ſuppoſed a 


that, in the formation of ſome of the earlieſt 
alphabets, they adopted ſome of the hiero- 


glyphic figures of the analogic or ſymbolic 


kind; 1 
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kind, which they had been accuſtomed to uſe 
before *. | 

From this ſhort account of theſe early ages 
of the world, while we ſee the admirable pro- 
priety of the hieroglyphic method of inſtruc- 
tion, —the various improvements which it re- 
ceived, and —its aptitude to thoſe times in 
which it obtained, we may, at the ſame time, 
ſee the great imperfection au. 

But had it been incomparably more nerfot 


than it was, there were very good reaſons for 
a change. from this to what may be called, 
The ritual method of inſtruction, made: uſe 


under the diſpenſation of Moſes. 


In thoſe early ages, they had no acceſs to 


religious knowledge, but from their columns 
and pillars, the repoſitories of their learn- 


diffuſion of knowledge, by means of theſs, 

could be neither extenſive nor quick. : 
Beſides, there might .be another reafon for 

the alteration of the method of iĩnſtruction 


at this time. It is the opinion of ſome, and 


not an improbable one, that their: hierogly- 
phics, or the analogic and ſymbolic ſculptures 
upon their pillars, which were, at firſt, in- 
tended for inftruction, came, at length, to be 
abuſed to the purpoſes of idolatry, and proved 
the occaſion of the uſe of idols or images in 
the worſhip'of their gods. And, if there be 
"my I" for this con njeaure, may we not 
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ng. And therefore it 1s evident, that the 
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ſee a very good reaſon for laying aſide this, 


againſt the hieroglyphic manner. But, let it 
be remembered, that, in the firſt periods of 


mixture of the hieroglyphic kind; and (till 


cond commandment, did alter the form of 


rowed, And, if this be admitted, it becomes 
another. . for the en of the 
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and it is no unnatural conjecture that what 
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and nr the ritual, method of inſtruc: 
tian“? 

It is true, it may be alleged, chat, before 
this time, the alphabetic method of writing 
had come into uſe; and that this was not 
liable to the objection juſt now mentioned, 


alphabetic writing, (and it is uncertain if 
they were ſo early as this) there was a great 


the propriety of the ritual method of inſtrue. 
tion will be apparent, as a guard againſt the 
danger that might ariſe from a paſſion for the 
other.. 

ich che fame view, ſome have thought 
that Moles, agreeably to the ſpirit of the ſe- 


many of the Egyptian letters, which till re- 
rained a ſtrong reſemblance to the hierogly- 
hic characters from which they were bor- 


ritual inſtitution at this time. Being for- 
bidden the uſe of hierogly phic characters, and 
little acquainted with the new alphabet which 
Moſes had formed, hat other mean had Iſrael 
of religious inſtruction? 

It is not improbable, that Moſes, about this 
time, began to teach them the uſe of letters; 


are called, The Lettered Mountains, in the 


neighbourhood of Sinai, were engraven 2 
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the Iſraelites, as a kind of practice for acqui- 
ing a knowledge of letters, and a facility of 
rading, while they were encamped in the 
gains round that mountain. - hanged? 
I know this conjecture is exploded by fame 
earned men, and their opinion is, — that the 
miting found on theſe mountains, is no more 
than the names of thoſe travellers who have 
ited them. But this opinion, I humbly 
hink, is ſtill more improbable than the for- 
ner, and that for two reaſons. The one is, 
-that the extent of the writing is ineompa- 


keen done by travellers, whoſe ſtay in ſuch 
:defart could be but ſhort. The other is. 
that the characters are ſuch as are entirely un- 


us come down to us, and not underſtood 
wen by the Arabs, who live in the neigh- 


ion, been ſo lately engraved. 
But though the diſcovery of ſuch a method 
f conimunicating knowledge, as we have 


been ſpeaking of, muſt have been attended 


mth many and great advantages, yet the 


progreſs of knowledge by means of it could, 
firſt, be but ſlow. For, let it be conſider- 
, that Moſes, having received the hint of 


is manner of Writing from God, very pro- 
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nbly greater than can be ſuppoled to have 


own, — unlike any ancient character that 


burhood. And when we conſider, that the 
ſactice of travelling to and viſiting theſe 
nountains is no more than modern, it may 
ultly appear ſtrange that the characters ſhould 
b ſoon become unintelligible, had they, ac- 
wording to the ſuppoſition under confidera- | 
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0 
bably in the Mount and by the writing upon 
the tables of ſtone, muſt, for à long time 
have been the only perſon among the man 
thouſands of Iſrael, who was capable of ai 
teaching this uſeful art. And the people mu b. 
have been the longer of underſtanding it, than 
neither the improvements of: the time, nom 
their ſituation in the wilderneſs, afforded ye 
them any confiderable advantages for the ac d: 
quien of it. te 
I éam aware that a good deal of what ba 
been obſerved above, concerning the ear ſo 
uſe of hieroglyphics,—the prohibition of then tic 
among the Iſraelites, and the introduction ofl be 
a new character by Moſes, may to many apf vl 
E hypothetical; and I acknowledge that be 
n ſome meaſure, it is ſo. Neither needs thiꝗ of 
be wondered at, conſidering the little infor thi 
mation we have concerning thoſe early agesM 
But, though no poſitive evidence can be ad fo1 
duced for every thing that has been advan m 
ced on this part of the ſubject, yet it muſt, ai no 
the ſame time, be owned, that there is nothing co! 
improbable in the conjecture : Nay that, fron wh 
the fragments of ancient learning that have ſho 
come down to us, there are ſeveral things thai the 
make it more than probable, that ſome ſuch, the 
us we have ſuppoſed, was the matter of fac. ] 
We who know a more eaſy and expreſlivaſſtice 
of communicating our ſentiments, are on 
apt to think and ſpeak of this, with a certain the 
degree of contempt. But they only can in- no 
dulge m this, who do not allow themſelves tc n t 
elle 


think of the ſmall progreſs that had then wy 
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made in the improvement of the writing art. 
No wonder the eſſays in it, ſhould have been 
yet but rude. It is a long time, before, in 
any art, a tolerable degree of perfection can 
be acquired. At firſt, nothing can appear 
more uncouth and enigmatical, than the 
meaning of a great part of the Jewiſh ritual; 
yet it is not to be doubted but it was abun- 
dantly well underſtood, ideas preciſe and de- 
terminate being affixed to every part of it. 
It may be alleged, that though, for the rea- 
ſons aſſigned, the ritual method of inſtruc- 
tion, might, at the firſt inſtitution of it, have 
been admitted, —it ought to have ceaſed, 
when greater improvements had diſcovered a 
better. But there are not wanting reaſons, all 
of which juſtify the continuance, as well as 
the firſt u e, of 6-447 „ 4 4 2 
Let it be remembered, that the people 
for whom it was firſt intended, retained very 
much of the ſame national character (owing, 
no doubt, in a great meaſure, to their little 
commerce with the nations around them); and 
hat elſe could be expected, but that the e 
ſhould remain the ſame, or, at leaſt, many of 
the ſame reaſons for the continuance, that 
there were for the original inſtitution, of it? 
Beſides, does it not deſerve to be taken no- 
tice of, that an alteration in this, would, up- 


on the whole, have been equal to a repeal of 


their inſtitution, of religion? For this old 
mode had become ſo wrought into the forms 
of teaching it, that it was, in ſome meaſure, 
elſential to it, and could not be ſeperated from 
5 e it, 
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. God for it. 


riods, of their commonwealth. 


it, without modelling i iranew: - But any im. 
provement of chis nature, was not of impor. iſ 
tance ſufficient to bring about ſuch a change, Mie 
7 By continuing the original platform of their 
religion and the manner of explaining it, ano- 
ther advantage was gained. They became 
hereby reminded of the rude and uncultivated 
ſtate in which their anceſtors were; and ſo,. -A 
by obſerving the progreſs of improvement to 
which they were themſelves advanced, were 
naturally led to a . re ee gratitude to 


And to this let me add, that any obſcurity 
that might be gradually ſuperin luced upon 
the ritual method of teaching, was, in ſome 
meaſure, compenſated for, by the teaching of 
a ſucceſſion of prophets, who appeared to 


carry on, together with the original uſages of Nm 


religion, the important intereſts of it, by the 
particular inſtructions a were charged Wl 
with from God. 
I know it will be objected, chat the ſtyle ! 
in which they delivered themſelves, was often 
as dark and enigmatical, as that of ſymbols 
which obtained at the firſt inſtitution, and of ed 
rites which took place in the ſucceeding pe- 


Perhaps this objection may appear with fol 
more ſtrength, than it is really poſſeſſed of, 
from an inattention to the genius of the lan- 
guage in which they wrote. It was indeed 
a language highly figurative; but, though, on 
this account, it may appear obſcure to us, it 


will not follow that it did ſo to them. : + 


ba! „ JUDAISM N 
A learned author has ingeniouſly obſerved, 


he ancient Aſiatics, had probably been fas 
tioned to the mode of hieroglyphic writing, to 
hich they had been early accuſtomed. Thus, 
e obſerves, that the expreſſions of fhorted 
nente were uſed, in the prophetic language 


lr fword and bow, a warrior: Balance, weights, 


ars falling from the firmament, the deſtruction 
the nobility :—In a word, that the prophe- 


eroglyphic. And from this remark, he ob- 
res, we may be enabled to vindicate the 
aracter of the Old Teſtament writings, 
tom the 1lliberal cavils of modern libertines, 
do have fooliſhly miſtaken the colouring 
mplained. of, for the peculiar workmanſhip 


no more than the ſober, eſtabliſned, lan» 
age of their times ® _ 

But though what has been juſt now obſer- 
d may convince the candid, that the obſeu- 


lament was not ſo great as the conceited 
Fioliſt of modern times may imagine, it is 


1 

denied that a certain degree of it, hung 
nn almoſt all the writings of the prophets, 
eicher in this was there any impropriety. 
nas what neceſſarily aroſe, not only from 
t 9.906 OiCS” Taos 


\ „See the Divine Legat. of Moſes, Vol. III. p- 163. 


hat the pompous and figurative ſtyle f 


f the ſacred writers, to denote iniquity— 


{ meaſures, a Judge or Magiſtate :—-The ſun, 
wn, and ſtars, Emperors, Kings, and Nobles : 


e ſtyle ſeems to be no more than a /peating 


[the prophet's heated imagination, while it 


charged upon the ſacred ſtyle of the Old 
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the nature of the writings themſelves, which 
in many places, looked forward to times and 
events then future, and therefore ſuch as could or 
not, in many caſes,” be well underſtood; uf 
alſo from the deſign of them, which was no 
intended to be then fully developed. And th 
reaſon is very plain. A full diſcovery of it 
in ſome inſtances, would have made the Jey 
at leſs pains to preſerve writings, in whic 
they were made to ſee that the character 
their long wiſhed for Meſſiah did not corre 
ſpond with the notions they had formed e 
him, and ſo would, in a great meaſure, ha 
defeatedthe very intention of the prophecy, b 
preventing the accompliſhment. of it . 
91% 938 MDA. 63 DSIGEnd od :Prophe 
min 193TH 1 | 1 2 
Many are the inſtances which the ſacred hiſtory f 
niſhies, - in proof of the. juſtneſs of this obſervation. Th 
every one who is acquainted with the hiſtory of Iſrael, mu 
fee how cloſely connected with the fate of Joſeph, was th 
wonderful ſeries of events that concerned the church of Ge 
And is it not now. abundantly evident, that, if the predict 
concerning his elevation had been fully underſtood by his e 
vious brethren, ſome of them would, in a ſurly mood, ha 
prevented the accompliſhment of it, by cutting him off? 
Who can read the ſurpriſing manner; of the preſervati 
2nd advancement of Moſes, ſo connected with the delive 
ance, of Iſracl, and either doubt of a Providence, or thep 
| oe fe the manner in which its operations were condud 
s matter? Some time before his birth, Pharoah iſ 
out a decree, enjoining the {laughter of all the males of If 
as ſoon ay they were born. This barbarous order took its 
from his own guilty fears, and 'was, no doubt, intended 
remove them, by removing the dreaded cauſes of them. 
God, who: ſees. from heaven, laughs: to ſcorn: the. deſigns 
the wicked, when they would-oppoſe thoſe of his Providen 
and—in this inſtance, makes : he very ſcheme intended | 
the deſtruction, turn out for the deliverance, of Iſtael. 
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Prophecy had à double intention; ::The 
ae reſpected the preſent ; The other, future 
times. So far as regarded the times that hen 
were, it muſt be owned, it was abundantly 
ntelligible. And with reſpect to that part, 
iich looked forward to future times, it was 
mough that the arrival of theſe afforded a 
ey, by which to open and explain it 
It is very common to allege, as a farther 
wology for the ſymbolical and ritual ſervice 
the 2 74 and the highly figurative wri- 
tings of the prophets, that there was ſcarce 
my thing in either, but was to be conſidered 
u a type * of ſomething correſponding to it 
A aol N under 


is means Pharoah's daughter becomes the inſtrument of ſa- 
ng the life of Moſes, wlien he was in the utmoſt danger of 
ling it, and nouriſhed and educated him who was to be the 
kliverer of Iſrael, from the bondage to which they were ſub- 
xtted in Egypt. But this, it is probable, ſne would not 
ave done, had ſhe known that he was the perſon deſtined to 
e employed in the accompliſhment of ſuch a deſigagg. 
Another ſtriking illuſtration of this remark, we have in 
ſe caſe of our Saviour's nativity.  : Who may not ſee that it 
the Roman cenſus, or taxing appointed by Auguſtus, 
bat brought up Mary to Bethlehem, and at that critical time 
lat was fixed, by ancient prophecy, for the birth of our 
ord? But muſt it not, at the ſame time, be owned, that, 
ud the Jews imagined, that a Son to be born of Mary, and 
this place, was to lay claim to the honour of Meſſiah, and 
plead prophecy as an evidence of his title to it, they would 
conſidering their expeCtations of a temporal prince, and the 
ttle hopes they could have of finding ſuch in him) have done 
ery thing in their power to prevent the accompliſhment of 
„ by either altogether hindering, or retarding, her journey 
Bethlehem? „ l 67 45% = 
There is, Thumbly imagine, ſcarce any doctrine that has been 
plained, with leſs accuracy, than that of types. And there 
| are 
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under the goſpel diſpenſation. But they ſtan; 
in need of no ſuch apology. Nor do 1 think 
that their moſt zealous friends ought to u 
it. There is no ſmall danger in puthing this to 
far. I am diſpoſed to believe, and do readil 
acknowledge, that ſome of them were to b 

14 con 


are few, a miſtake in which has been attended with wort 
conſequences. 5 
The word Tvrx occurs frequently in the New Teſtament 
and under very different meanings. In its original and pri 
mary meaning, it properly ſignifies the mark or impreſho 
made by one thing upon another; and ſometimes, in a mor 
lax fente, that general likeneſs or reſemblance, which o 
thing may bear to another. And hence, becauſe a lively and 
inventive imagination has diſcovered a very ſtriking likene 
betwixt many of the perſons, rites, and uſages under the law 
and thoſe under the goſpel, they were early fancied to b. 
es, the one of the other. A conceit of this kind, pleaſing 
the firſt authors of it, as à valuable diſcovery, or a proof 0 
genius, it gained credit with others; fo that, at laſt, havin 
obtained the ſanction of thoſe who honoured themſelves witl 
the character of orthodox, ſcarce any, till this enlightene: 
age, have ventured to find fault with it. And, even in it 
ſuch an attempt is beheld with an evil eye, —by ſome. 
The general doctrine concerning types is,—that Chriſt wa 
prefigured by almoſt every thing under the law. Under thi 
anfluence of this principle, did not many of the primitive Fa 
thers give into the moſt myſtical and allegorical commen 
upon the Jewiſh ſcriptures? It is true, many of the modern 
allow, that they carried this allegorizing humour too far, ant 
yet ſome of themſelves have fallen into it. Let me fingk 
out only one. Let any one conſult Witſius de CEconom. Feeder 
in his chapter, De 'Typis, and there he will find a pret 
large ſpecimen of types, which he divides into three clatleQ th 
— what he calls, Natural, Hiſtorical, and Legal. Thus bt cy 
tells us, that Abel, Noah, the Ark, Moſes, Aaron, &c. wen 
all types of Chriſt. We may admire his fancy and piety: re 
the one in the connections he traces;—the other, in the a of 
lication he makes of them. But ſurely we cannot adm fo 
5 talents as ap interpreter or commentator. , We mays ir 


U 
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only in ſo far as a hint was given of ſuch in- 
tention. Thus much the goſpel hiſtory ſeems 
oF to admit. But to attempt to ſtretch the mat- 
m N 4 | ter 


ri reſemblance in many things, betwixt, what is called, the 
Type and the Antitype. But, upon what authority, are we 
thence warranted to conſider them as thus related? To this 
let us take his anſwer in his own words.—« Quando in anti- 
« typo aliquod reperitur, in quo cum typo ſimilitudinem ha- 
« bet, merito aſſeritur, Deum, qui omnia ab initio novit, 
« typum ita diſpoſuiſſe, ut eam, quz in antitypo eſt, verita- 


nem, quæ inter artificioſam picturam et rem depictam in- 
« tercedit, caſu potius, quem ex artificis intent ione, eſſe: 
« quod ab omni ratione alienum.” —But who that is in the 
leaſt acquainted with the nature of juſt reaſoning, may not 
diſcern the groſſeſt paralogiſm in this? Though the point 
which he endeavours to eſtabliſh is the exiſtence of types, yet 
here he takes it for granted, from the fancied reſemblance 
which certain things and perſons bore to one another, that 
they ſtood in the relation of correlates, - and that, becauſe he 
is pleaſed to make the one, the antitype, the other mult be 

In the chapter concerning types, he lays down certain ca- 
nons for the interpretation of them. But, let the im- 
provement he has made of them, be a proof of their import- 
ace. | 

That this humour of diſcovering types in almoſt every thing 
in the Old Teſtament, took its rife, in fome meaſure, from 
the indulgence of a lively fancy, I have already obſerved. To 
this, another cauſe may have alſo contributed, —a miſtake of 
the meaning of the ſacred writers in many places, and parti- 
cularly of the Apoſtle Paul, in his Epiſtle to the Hebrews. + 

The young converts to Chriſtianity to whom it is addreſſed, 
retained a {trong paſhon ſor the laws of Moſes, on account 


for blending its inſtitutions with thoſe of Jeſus. One part oe 
ö | . the 
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conſidered, in this light. But I am humbly of 
opinion, that they were thus to be conſidered, 


the inſtances he takes notice of, trace a ſtriking analogy and 


tem prieſigniſicaret. Niſi quis ſtatuere mallet, ſimilitudi- 


of the ſplendor that attended its ritual and ſervice, and were 
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ter farther, may be, nay, I am afraid, has al. 
ready been, productive of ant conſequen- 
ces to religion. | 
It is eaſy for a lively and inventive imagi- 
nation to trace a reſemblance in many things 


be- 


the Apoſtle's deſign was to ſhow them, that there was no rea- 
ſon for a ſuperior eſteem of the law, on this account. In exe- 
cution of this part of his deſign, he runs a parallel, in many 
inſtances, 'betwixt theſe two diſpenſations of religion, and 
evinces that the ſuperior excellence belonged to the goſpel. 
This he does by ſhowing them, that the great things they ſo 
much admired under the law, were no more than bade, of 
ſtill greater things that were then to come, and had ſince ac- 
tually come under the goſpel; that is that they were of a far 
inferior value, and could no more compare with them, than 
empty ſhadows can with the moſt important realities. If 
' thoſe who lived under the diſpenſation of Moſes, had a temple, 
ſacrifices, an altar, High-Prieſt, &c. to boaſt of, ſo had the 
Chriſtian, that is, ſomething ſimilar to theſe, which, there- 
fore, in condeſcenſion and amen to their dialedt he 
calls by theſe names. 

Thus his figurative language, or rather the argument con- 
tained in it (which, by being miſunderſtood, has given riſe to 
a miſconſtruction of the doctrine of types) was, properly ſpeak- 
ing, no more than an argumentum ad hominem, and an accom- 
modation of his phraſeology to that, for which they had a pre- 

| conceived fondneſs. And, therefore, till this excellent epiſtle 
is more ſtudied and better underſtood, than, I am afraid, it ge- 
nerally is, a correction of the prevailing miſtake in the doc- 
trine of types is not to be looked for. | 

That there are types in the Old Teſtament, is not denied. 
But theſe are much more rare, than is generally imagined. To 
conſtitute any thing a type of another, I humbly imagine it is 
neceſſary, that it be not only well calculated, but really intend- 
ed, ta prefigure or preſignify ſomething future ; elſe, with what 

propriety, could it, in the common acceptation of the word, 
be conſidered as a type of it? Nay, if the obſcurity of the 
type was ſuch as to obſtruct the view of the thing prefigured, 
what was.the uſe wt its appointment! ? would it not ow 4 
refle 
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fer from thence, that the one was intended to 
be a type of the other, leaves it to every one 
o give that interpretation he pleaſes of the 
cripture, and of the deſign of the Moſaic in- 
itution, and - at the ſame time to inſiſt that 
the interpretation he gives is a juſt one *. 
„ From 


rlect both upon the author and inſtitution of it, were the 


yord type to be underſtood in the common ſenſe of it? For 


; type, not to be underſtood, till the thing prefigured tak 
place, is almoſt the ſame thing as no type at all. | 


„ 


But ſhould thoſe things that are called types, be denied to 


be ſuch in the common acceptation of the word, this will by 
a0 means deſtroy their uſefulneſs or importance in religion. 


Befides the original intention of the inſtitution to thoſe among 
rhom it obtained, they, would, from the coincidence in reſem- 
tlance and deſign, ſerve to ſhow that they were but parts of one 


great diſpenſation, and that both proceeded from the ſame Divine 


riginal. I am ſenſible that, in this opinion, I differ from 


ſome, for whoſe judgment, upon ſubjects of this nature, I have 


the higheſt reſpect; but I can ſee no bad tendency to be dread- 


ed from it, unleſs that be reckoned bad, that it ſtrikes at- the 


favourite and admired ſyſtem of ſome. - But, if what has been 
advanced on the ſubject, be the truth, no matter. Let every 
ſyſtem fall, that cannot ſtand in conſiſtence with it. All the 


author aims at, in ſo ſhort a note, is no more than to excite an 


inquiry into a ſubject, but yet very imperfectly underſtood, in 
hopes of doing thereby an eſſential ſervice to the cauſe of ra- 
tional religion. And if he is in a miſtake, he will be equall 

glad to be ſet right. Any attempt to this purpoſe, 8 
vith temper, and upon the principles of ſolid criticiſm, he will 
liten to with candour and gratitude. See a good deal on this 


lubject of types, in Dr Tykes's Paraphraſe on the Hebrews, 


lntrod. p. 43. and his notes on chap. ix. 4. | 
»A ſtriking inſtance of this humour for allegorizing, we are 
turniſhed with in Joſephus. Speaking of the tabernacle and 
ts furniture, he ſays (I give you a tranſlatjon, to ſave the 
trouble of tranſcribing the original)“ If any man will con- 
ger the ſtructure of the tabernacle, the ſacerdotal veſtments, 


« and 
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From this conceit, and the unlimited indy]. 


gence of it, have ſprung; thoſe many figura- 
tive and allegorical commentaries, diſquifi. 
tions and ſermons that made their appearance 
in the laſt century, and ſome, much earlier.— 

2 3 | A 


© and the veſſels that are made uſe of in ſacrifice, he will find 
tc reaſon to call our lawgiver a pious man. In theſe he will 
tc find an image or repreſentation of the univerſe. The ta- 
« bernacle of thirty cubits is divided into three parts, two of 
0 which are for the Prieſts, and to theſe all have acceſs. The 
& third is reſerved for God himſelf, By the twelve loaves of 
© ſhew-bread placed upon the table, he would intimate to us 
cc that the year is divided into twelve months. The ſeventy 
er pieces of which the candleſtick is made up, refer to the 
ec twelve ſigns, through which the ſeven planets move in their 
. courſe. The curtains, with the four colours wrought into 
c them, repreſent the nature of the elements. The fine linen 
„ ſigniſies the earth, out of which the flax grows. By the 
&« purple we are to underſtand the ſea, from the blood of the 
4 fiſh, which gives it the tincture. The hyancinth is the 
& ſymbol of the air, and the ſcarlet of the fire, The linen gar- 
& ment of the High-Prieſt, is alſo intended to repreſent the 
& earth —the violet colour, the heavens. The pomgranates 
« anfwer to the lightening, —and the noiſe of the bells, to the 
* thunder. The four- coloured ephod, bears a reſemblance 
« to the nature of the univerſe and the interweaving it with 
« gold, feems to me to have a regard to the rays that give us 
* light. The pectoral, placed in the middle of it, intimates 
4 the poſition of the earth, in the centre of the world. The 
« girdle, about the Prieſts body, is as the ſea about the globe 
« of the earth. The two ſandonyx ſtones, are a kind of figure 
« of the fun and moon. The twelve other ſtones, may be 
« underſtood either of the twelve months or the twelve/ſigns of 
« the Zodiac. The violet-coloured tiara ſpeaks a reſemblance 
«. of heaven, and it would have been an irreverence to have 
« written. the ſacred name of God, upon any other colour. 
r This is a plain illuftration of theſe matters.” Antiq. lib. in. 
cap. 8. A ſtrange ſpecimen this, of the wild flights in which 

one may bewilder himſelf, if he will allow fancy to _ 
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A ſtrain of piety and devotion muſt be gene- 
rally allowed them: but it muſt be, at the 
ſame time, admitted, that they diſcover little, 
if any critical, acuteneſs; and that, in place 
of caſting any light upon the ſacred text, 
they have generally obſcured it, at leaſt, left 
it involved in the ſame darkneſs, in which 
they found it. This will always be the con- 
ſequence of the indulgence of ſuch an hu- 
mour, and happy it is for the intereſts of ra- 
e tional religion that it begins to decreaſe. 


Though it muſt be, and readily is, allowed 


„mat the inſtitution of Moſes looked forward 
fo that of Jeſus, we cannot imagine that it 
r was principally intended to elucidate it.—No. 
It was primarly deſigned to anſwer the pur- 
poſes of religion to thoſe who lived under it, 
ſo far as was ſuited to their age of the world, 
and the opportunities they enjoyed. To 
them, it had an immediate: To us, only a 
remote reſpect. And therefore I am humbly 
of opinion, that, to underſtand properly the 
meaning of what are now called hes and fi- 
ures, it would be proper to ſuppole ourſelves 

| in 


Theſe (beſides the ignorance of Aſtronomy, or the ſyſtem of 
he univerſe, which they betray) are ſo wild, that one cam 


| bring himſelf to imagine that Joſephus was in earneſt. 
But the truth is—there is all the appearance of his being in 


earneſt in what he ſays; and the occafion upon which he intro- 
duces it, will not allow us to ſuſpe& otherwiſe. And if we 
will conſider that he was himſelf a Prieſt, I think we may be 
warranted to ſay, that, if be ſo egregioufly miſtook in decy- 
phering the meaning of the ſeveral things relating to the taber- 
nacle, the vulgar would be ſtill more liable to err, by indulging 
the ſame humous, 255 0 125 
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in the ſituation in which the Jews were, in the 
ſeveral ages in which any of them took place: 
And, from the writings of thoſe ages, and not 
from the ideas of this, we are. moſt likely to 
derive the real meaning of them. 
It is true, there are but few writings upon 
the ſubject of religion, extant, of great anti- 


quity. There are none of near ſo great anti- 
quity as the very lateſt of the books of the 


Old Teftament.—Some of the books of the 
Apocrypha are the oldeſt: I ſay ſome of them; 
for others of them are not Jewiſh, but a 


_ Chriſtian forgery, Their next oldeſt writers 


are Philo and Joſephus, who were cotempo- 
raries with the Apoſtles. There are alſo ex- 
tant, what are called, the Jeruſalem and Ba- 
byloniſh Talmuds :—The firſt compiled about 
the cloſe of the fourth, and the latter about 
the beginning of the fixth, century. Dr 
Lightfoot has availed himſelf of theſe Jewiſh 
writings, and from them caſt conſiderable 
light upon the ſcriptures. Were others to 
purſue the ſame tract, ſome more, uſeful, diſ- 
coveries might be yet made, though indeed, 
it muſt be owned, the labour neceſſary for ma- 


king them, would be great and diſagreeable. 


Perhaps the New Teſtament is the beſt com- 
mentary that can be applied to, for rightly un- 
derſtanding the Old. The writers of the New, 
it may be ſuppoſed, would be well acquainted 
with the phraſeology of the Old.— The long 
uſe in which it had been had, and the connection 
of it with the rites of the Jewith religion, neceſ- 
ſarily introduced a great deal of it into their 
writings, eſpecially ſuch of them as "oy ar 
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dreſſed to the Jews, and, at the ſame time, 
rendered an illuſtration of them leſs needed. 


There is, however, illuſtration enough, had 


it been attended to, to have prevented many 
of the miſtakes into which ſome divines have 
fallen. But the misfortune with many of 
them has been, that, in place of looking into 
ſcripture, that, from thence, they might de- 
duce their ſyſtems, they have ſearched into 
it for a confirmation of thoſe they had previ- 
ouſly adopted, and, in the interpretation 
they have offered of it, did not ſcruple to bend 
it to their favourite opinions. 

Thus ſome, having embraced the opinion, 
that a great deal of the religious ſervice which 
obtained under the Moſaic diſpenſation, was in- 
tended to be typical of that which was to be 
required under the goſpel, have found out 


a thouſand fanciful likeneſſes betwixt them. 


Into this error ſome have been led, and in it 
others have been confirmed, by the frequent 


uſe that is made in the New Teſta- 


ment, of thoſe modes of ſpeech which 
were ſo common in the Old. But, had they 
duly attended to the accaſion and manner in 
which they are introduced, they might have 
eaſily perceived that the deſign of the ſacred 


writers never was, to offer a proof of their 


beloved hypotheſis by the highly figured lan- 
guage in which they expreſſed themſelves. 
Nay, they might have found that they adopt- 
ed this, becauſe particularly accommodated 
to the genius of the Jewiſh nation, which, 
from its very infancy, had been accuſtomed 
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to it. And with this obſervation (which 
might be illuſtrated by many inſtances) con- 
ſtantly in their view, they might have eſcaped 
the violent paſſion they have contracted for 
the doctrine of types and figures. 

In the above account we have caſt toge- 
ther, what may ſuffice to give a tolerably full 
view of what is diſtinctive and characteriſtic 
in the Jewiſh religion. We have alſo endea- 
voured to ſhow, that the rites and uſages of 
it, were not mere arbitrary appointments, but 
all of them admirably adapted to the age of 
the world and genius of the people, for whom 
they were principally intended. 

Here I might reſt the proof of the injuſtice 
done to this religion, by repreſenting it as 
an abſurd and unphiloſophical ſuperſtition. Were 
there no more to be offered in vindication of 
it, enough, it is hoped, has been ſaid to ſa- 
tisfy the candid and impartial. But, before 
we proceed to the concluſion which we mean 
to draw from the inquiry, m which we are 
engaged in favour of this religion, it may not | 
be improper to take a more comprehenſive 
view of it, and of ſome things in the admi- 
niſtration of their government, that ſeem to 
be connected with it. „„ 
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CHAP. II. 


lf the political State of Iſrael, as interwoven or 
connected with their Religion. 


0 


is well known to all who are in the leaſt 
acquainted with the hiſtory of Iſrael, 


J 
nation or people, God may be conſidered 
s their King, Ruler, or Supreme Magiſtrate. 
ſiewed in this light, it will be pleaſant to 
bſerve the correſpondence which there is 
krwixt the religious and the civil part of 
heir conſtitution, how each ſupports the 
ther, and—both unite in forwarding the 
rand deſigns of God's providence and grace 
b mankind, | | | 
My deſign does not require, that I ſhould 
ive a regular, hiftorical, account of the na- 
Wire of that government under which Iſrael 
Wired, in the ſeveral periods of their exiſtence as 
tate: Nor that 1 ſhould inquire into the ſe- 
ral departments of their government, and 
e manner in which the adminiſtration of 
vas conducted. It leads me no farther 
an to point out the wiſdom of its conſtitu- 
on, and of ſome of the /eemingly moſt excep- 
1 tionable 


lat, from the time they can be denominated 
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tionable parts of its adminiſtration; and g 
ſhow how admirably adapted the one was 
the genius and circumſtances of the peopl pat 
who were to be the ſubjects of it, and—th lig 
other, to promote the intereſts of that reliM "© 
gion, which God had eſtabliſhed among the nl 
And of theſe I ſhall treat in the followin the 
ſections. | lic 
5 ligi 
* Mb fon 
| unc 
+ * cal! 
Of the propriety of the Refillence of the viſible 

efidence of the viſt ; 

' of the Divine Preſence among the Thacker > : 7 i 
Purpoſes both of Religion and Government. * 
e ſtate was evidently founded on reli ſo 
. = gion, and was to ſtand or fall by the re wi 
rds that were to be ſhown to it. ee 
The ſcheme of religion which God taugh apt 
Iſrael by the miniſtry of Moſes, differed I be 
widely in its nature and tendency from ever © 
other that had obtained in the world, and a 
particularly from that of the Egyptians, offi '* 
which they were paſſionately fond, that if Eg: 
required ſomething extraordinary to recon ſch 
eile them to the thoughts of embracing it, a ed 
the expence of renouncing all attachment tq du. 
any other. And yet this was indiſpenſably wh 
neceſſary to the ſucceſs of it. To this end the 
the perſonal reſidence (as it were) of God m 
in a viſible, glorious, appearance, among them e 
had an excellent tenden. | = 
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In that early age of the world, neither the 
dature of evidence, nor the manner of inve- 
ligating it, nor the art of judging of the 
weight of it, were well underſtood. A 


iifible proof, one palpable to ſenſe, became, 


1 


therefore, neceſſary to overcome the preju- 
lices they might entertain in favour of a re- 
ligion, of which they ſeem to have been 
fond, and which, it is probable, laid them 
under leſs reſtraints, than that to which God 
called them by his ſervant Moſes. 

Without ſome ſuch thing as this, it would 
have been no eaſy matter to bave perſuaded 
Iſrael, notwithſtatiding the high veneration 


they had for Moſes, that the religion he 


naught them was from the ſupreme God, when 
ſo different from, nay, ſubverſive of, that 


which, in Egypt, they had always heard re- 


preſented as true. They would have been 


pt to ſuſpeR, that all the affectionate regard 


he ſhowed for them, was only intended to 
cover fome deſign he had upon them; and 
that the extraordinary talents of which he 
was poſſeſſed, improved by an education in 


Egypt, (then one of the moſt celebrated 
ſchools of learning in the world) had ſuggeſt- 
ed the plan for their deception, and eminently | 


qualified him for the execution of it. But 
when God, from whom, as he informed 


them, he had received it, continued to refide 


among them, and thus to give them the moſt 
inconteſtable evidence of his preſence with 


them, there could be no room for a doubt 


nennst 
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This circumſtance, which tended ſo much to 
confirm their faith in this new religion, tended 
equally to ſupport their ſpirits under the dif. 


advantages of their ſituation, and Mo/*s in the 
_ adminiſtration of government over them. 


Imagine with yourſelves ſuch a vaſt body 
of people upon their march through a path- 
leſs deſert, to a country (as they were infor. 
med) flowing with milk and honey, that is, 
the moſt pleaſant and fertile that could be 


| imagined, —inceſſantly expoſed to dangers, 


and haraſſed with fatigue, and—to appear- 
ance, often in danger of periſhing for want, 


and you will be ſatisfied that nothing but a 


ſeries of miracles could ſupport them. 
Nay, it had been no wonder, had theit 
dangers and wants preſſing upon them, proved 
even too ſtrong for all the miracles that were 
wrought among them, and wade them, in 
ſome of the pangs of their diſtreſs, ſuſpect, 


that, however God had hitherto been with 


them, he had now ſeparated from them, 
and left them to periſh, unlamented, in the 
wilderneſs. | Such a thought as this, would 
naturally ariſe in minds alarmed with con- 
ſtant fears of danger, nay, broken with a 
long ſeries of repeated diſtreſſes. In ſuch a 
fituation, ſome conſtant and viſible ſymbol 
of the auſpicious preſence of God with them, 
ſeemed neceſſary.” Without this, it had been 
no wonder had they deemed their ſituation 
forlorn. Now, ſuch a ſymbol as this was the 
Schec ina. e 5 
Neither was it more neceſſary to encourage 
bY | 2 : the 


* 


the hopes of the people, than it was to give 
Moſes the due management of them. In a 
nultitude conſiſting of ſo many thouſands, it 
z not to be doubted that there muſt have 
been many of a refractory ſpirit, - many who, 
from jarring paſſions and interfering intereſts, 
rould be diſpoſed to raiſe commotions, and 
fir up a people, not at all indiſpoſed to it, to 

nutiny and rebellion. 
ln ſuch circumſtances, how great mult * 
the tendency of the viſible ſymbol of the 
Divinity to keep them in awe, and procure 
heir dutiful obedience? Tender as the con- 
ern of Moſes was for them,—great as the 
acrifice was which he had made, in renoun- 
ang all hopes of increaſing honour at the 
court of Pharoah, by the favour of his daugh- 
ter, who had taken care of him in his early 
jears, and charged herſelf with his education, 
—reſolute as his appearance was in working 
heir deliverance, and—aſfſiduous as his care 
s in conducting them through the wilder- 
es, —this, all this, would not have ſufficed 
o ſecure their allegiance. And, in fact, we 
Ind it did not. Often they grumbled, and 
bmetimes they rebelled; and what leſs than 
n immediate interpoſition of the Deity re- 
ding among them, could have reduced them 
border? Conſidering the complexion of the 
tople,—the many hardſhips they had to paſs 
rough, —and the many arduous exploits 
hey had to achieve, for the accompliſhment 
f his deſign in their ſelection from the na- 
ons around them, it was neceſſary he ſhould 
24 0 2 take 
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tection, what ftronger, and, at the fame 


every danger or enemy to which they coul 
be expoſed? And, in circumſtances ſuch 
theirs, what could be more neceſſary? 


enemy or danger ſhould have intimidate 


Leader? And if a degree of courage was nt 
ceſſary to ſecure the poſſeſſion of the count 


- 
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take them under his immediate government 
Any other guardian, they would never have 
ſubmitted to. But, when he vouchſafed tc 
take them under his ſpecial tutelage and pro 


time, ſweeter, inducement could they have 
to a faithful ſubjection and allegiance? Ho 
would this naturally inſpire them with a re 
ſolution, that might render them ſuperior te 


By their long reſidence in Egypt, the 
were not only never called to the exercile c 
courage, which is neceſſary to ſtrengthen it, bu 
their ſpirits were ſo broken by the cruel andi 
human uſage they received in that country, th 
jt were no wonder if the very mention of a 


them. But what andertaking could appea 
1o arduous, that they ſhould think of decl 
ning it, when they confidered themſelves 
conducted to it, under the auſpices of ſuch 


after they had obtained it, equal to th 
which was at firſt neceſſary to the conqueſt . 
it, ſurely nothing could be better calculatgh . 
to inſpire that courage, than the choice Gol ,. 
made of them,—his reſidence which he h 
eſtabliſhed among them, and—the characte 
under which he was pleaſed to make himſe 
known to them, ſo ſuited to their circu , 
tance he 
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| ſtances, and encouraging to their confidence 
in him. 


SECT. IT. 


o the happy Correſpondence betwixt the Civil and 
ligious Government. ; 


1 the firſt period of their government, 
Moſes, who was, under God, the Founder, 
was alſo the Adminiſtrator of it, or their 
chief Magiſtrate. In the management of the 
complicated taſk aſſigned to him, he came to 
feel the weight of government too heavy for 
his ſhoulders alone to ſupport. For his relief, 
therefore, in the executive part of it, God 
deſired that he might gather unto him * Se- 
venty men of the elders of Iſrael, whom 
* he knew to be the elders of the people, and 
* officers over them, and bring them unto 
the tabernacle of the congregation, that 
* they may ſtand there with him. And, ſays 
„he, I will come down and talk with thee 
there; and I will take of the ſpirit which is 
* upon thee, and will put it upon them; and 
* they ſhall bear the burden of the Ou 


* with thee, that thou bear it not thyſelf 


* alone,” Numb, xi. 16, 17*, Theſe were 
| . intended 


* Moſt of the Rabbinical, and ſome Chriſtian, writers: 
who have treated of the Jewiſh Sanhedrim, have pretended 
| - 
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intended to be ſo many coadjutors, or aſſiſtant- 
counſellors to him, during their unſettled ſtate 
in the wilderneſs. 

After their ſettlement in Canaan, it t became 
neceſſary that government ſhould be eftabliſh- 
ed upon ſome certain and ſettled foundation. 
And as then the buſineſs of the ſtate became 
more various, extenſive, and complicated, 
certain officers. were appointed under the 
name of Judges. 

But, in all the different modifications of 
their government, one thing deſerves to be 
taken not ice of, that the High-Prieſt, Prieſts, 
and Levites, bore a conſiderable ſhare in the 
adminiſtration, and were employed in matters 
of a forenſic. nature *, "ARS That could be 
351% ig 10 more 
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to trace the inſtitution of it, as far back as the time of Moſes; 


—to found the erection of it upon this command of God to 
him; and—to allege that it continued to ſubſiſt, through all 


the intermediate periods of their ſtate, till a full op was put 


to its juriſdiction by Titus, upon the reduction of the city of 
Jeruſalem, 

The pride of the Jews made them fond of aſcribing to it 
ſo high an original. But, beſides that this command to 
Moſes, ſeems only to refer to the inſtitution of a temporary 
relief to him, there are many things that will not allow us to 
carry it ſo far back, and ſome things that would induce us to 
carry it no higher than the government of the Aſmodean fa- 
mily, or the time of the Maccabees. 

See the Author's Diſſertation on the conduct of the Jewiſh 
Sanhedrim, and the advice offered by Gamaliel, in the fas 
mous trial of the Apoſtles, Acts v. 17—41. conſidered as an 
argument for the truth of Chriſtianity. 


*I know there are ſome who conſider the office of the ſe- 
veral orders of the ſacerdotal tribe, as reſtricted to the ſervices 
o religion, and who allege that any —— allowed _ 

exten e 
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more wiſe, than thus to raiſe the reputation 
and influence of thoſe: who were to preſide in 


the exerciſes of religion, upon the obſervance 


of which the very being of their ſtate may 


be ſaid to have depended, becauſe it was 
he foundation Upon which the fabric was: 
reared? _ 

Many of the political TREY may; to a i 


fcial reader, appear nugatory, but, carefully 


examined, they will be found to have a quite 
different appearance. They were all of them 


ſuch as tended to promote a flouriſhing ſtate 


of their commonwealth. But ſtill * 
was their principal aim, and their ſubſer- 

viency to this end far from being obſcure. 
Thus, let us look into their code of laws, 
and we ſhall find one law which forbids the 
huſbandman to muzzle the ox that trode out 
the corn: Another, that requires to bring 
back the ox into the way, that had ſtray- 
od e out of it: A third requires, that, in har- 
2 . 7; 1355+ 200008 


8 no ker than to things renin to religion. But 
nothing can be more evident, from ma ny parts of the Jewiſh 
hiſtory, than that there were ſome of them appointed to 
at in the character of Judges. To this purpoſe ſee Deut. 
zvii. 8, 9. Deut. xix. 17. Deut. xxi. 10.— 1 Chron. xxiii 4. 
—2 Chron. xix. 8. And though there may be many wile 
reaſons, why, under a civil eſtabliſhment of religion, its mi- 
niſters ſhould, as little as poſſible, interfere in the adminiſtra- 
tion of matters relating to the policy of the ſtate, yet, when 
it is conſidered that the Jewiſh ſtate was, in a particular man- 
der, founded in religion, and had its civil intereſts connected 
with the regard ſhown to it, one may eaſily diſcern the pro- 
priety of the facerdotal order having a ſhare in * date 
on 8. 
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veſt or vintage, the fields fhould not be too 
narrowly cleared of all that grew upon them. 

| Were we to confider theſe laws ſeparately 
by themſelves, and independently of the mo- 
ral defign of them, we ſhould be apt to tax 
an attention to them, as too little eyen far an 
ordinary legiflator. But who does not ſee, 
that the deſign of God in enacting theſe, ex- 
tended far beyond the letter of them; and 
that he meant by theſe, and laws of a fimilar 


nature, to recommend the exercife of huma. 


. nity, charity, and benevolence, in their in- 
tercqurie with one another, wherever the 
proper opportunities offered? And here it 
may not be unworthy of notice, that the ſub- 
jects of this ſtate are taught the exerciſe of 
theſe virtues, - hy the injunction of acts of 
mercy to the brute creation. 

This manner of inſtruction the Divine Le- 


giſlator might pitch upon, not only to reſtrain 


thoſe acts of cruelty and violence to them, in 
which they were but too apt to indulge them- 
ſelves, but alſo with a higher view: Even to 
guard them againſt an inſenſibility to the mi- 
{ſeries and diſtreſſes of one, another, which he 
well foreſaw would be the conſequence of a 
total want of gompaſſion, even to creatures of 
an uferor acer 4. 
In ſome of the laws given to the people of 
Iſrael, the defign is abundantly obvious. —Of 
this fort are thoſe juſt now taken notice of. 
In others, the deſign is more obſcure, for 
want of an acquaintance with thoſe rites or 
uſages to which they had a reference. "—_ 
IT wo | 01 
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for inſtance, God forbad the rounding the 


corners of their heads, or marring the cor- 


ners of their beards “? He alſo prohibited in 
nrments the uſe. of ſtuff made of lint and 
rool f. Confidered abſtractedly, neither of 
theſe could be faid to deſerve the attention of 
; wiſe legiſlator. But, as things in them- 
elres indifferent, and even trifling, may 
ſometimes derive importance from the cir- 
mmſtances that attend them, ſuch was the 
caſe with reſpect to thoſe things which were 
the ſubjects of the laws under conſideration, - 


Among many of the ancient idolaters, it 


yas a cuſtom to cut off ſome of the hair of 
their heads and beards, and to ſtrow this up- 
an the bodies of their deceaſed friends, when 
they were about to conſign them to the grave, 
n hopes that the infernal deities, to whom 
this was devoted, would be thereby rendered 
nore propitious to them . a 5 

No conceit can be ſo abſurd and ridiculous, 
bat it may gain credit with a people given up 


to ſuperſtition, Accordingly we are told, 


that ſome of the idolaters of ancient time, 
magined that the increaſe of their wool and 
lax was owing to certain, lucky, fiderial in- 
fuences ; and therefore that they were wont 
to wear garments into which both had been 


wrought, and thus to expreſs their regard and 


ratitude to the ſtars, to whom they confi. 


(ered themſelves indebted for them. 
. It 
0 Levit. xix. 27. —and xxi. g. + Levit. zix. 19, 


| Spencer de Legib, Hebræor. lib. it. cap. 12. 52. 
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It is eaſy to ſee how incompatible with a 
pure and rational religion, ſuch doctrines as 
theſe were: Nay, that, in proportion as they 

ined credit, they muſt neceſſarily have a 
moſt baneful influence upon its votaries. And 
therefore, what'could be more worthy of the 
Deity than to forbid, in a religion of which 
he was the Author, the ule of rites which 
were accounted” ſacred among idolaters, and 
which, if once, allowed to mingle with his, 
would directly lead to principles and practices, 
neither of which he could approve? 

I might take notice of many other of their 
laws, and ſhow you that the tendency of them 
all, was to form the minds of this people to 
the love, and their lives to the practice, of 
virtue, But theſe already taken notice of, 
may ſuffice for this purpoſe. | 

The multitude and minuteneſs of their po- 


litical or judicial laws, may, with ſome, be 


an objection againſt the wiſdom of the Legi- 
| flator, and ſeem calculated to diſtract the at- 
tention of the ſubjects. © But thoſe who think 
ſo ſhould confider, that the ſame code of laws 
will not anſwer for all; and that theſe muſt 
be varied, according.to the temper, ſituation, 
and circumſtances of thoſe: who are to be go- 
verned by them. And if this is but properly 
attended to, I am humbly of opinion, that the 
wiſdom of the Jewith Legiſlator will be very 
readily admitted. For, conſidering how grols 
the underſtanding of this people was, ſuch a 
minute particularity was neceſſary. And the 
weight of that 1 which would have been 
Dt : galliug 
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thoſe of a more gentle diſpoſition, 


calling « 
ſſary to keep them in proper ſubjec- 


Was nec 
tion. 


5 


Of ſome of the moſt exceptionable Parts (as they are 
commonly reckoned) of the Adminiſtration of the 


Theocracy, under which 1/rael lived. 


A SUPERFICIAL view of any ſubject, ſeldom 
fails to lead to a wrong judgment con- 
terning it. Never perhaps did the juſtneſs of 


this obſervation appear more glaring, than in 
Wie poſitive and dogmaric deciſions that have 


been given upon the Divine conduct, in the 
uminiſtration of the government exerciſed 
wer Iſrael. 1 7 | 


Many have preſumed to take it under their 
woniſance, and have as deciſively determined 


pon it, as if they were, in every reſpect, com- 
' Wittent judges. | | 


"Winfdels to diſplay itſelf. 


wat philanthropy, which is ever one of the 
liſtinguiſning characteriſtics of the Deity, 
| and 
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The theocracy of the Jews has >fforded 
» Winple ſcope for the humour of Sceptics and 


Some, more diſpoſed to blame than to com- 
nend, have affected to find fault with the ſe- 
ktion of Iſrael, and the gift of ſuch extraor- 
mary privileges beſtowed on them. This 
conduct they repreſent as incompatible with 
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and as ſavouring more of the partiaſity of 
local Deity, than of the benignity ſof him, 
who lays claim to the character of thy Parent, 
as well as Lord, of all. | 

Could we even ſuppoſe the privileges which 
diſtinguiſhed the nation and people of Iſrael, 
to have been beſtowed upon them'ſolely fo 
their own ſakes, there could be no juſt groun 
of blame, on this account. It might be eaſily 
vindicated on the principles of reaſon. 

Is not life itſelf the gift of God? Are not 
all the comforts with which it is enriched, 
derived alſo from the ſame ſource? And is he 
not at liberty to beſtow them in what propor 
tion and meaſure he pleaſes? We may ob 
ſerve, in the ſcale of being, a vaſt and beau 
tiful gradation,—one order and rank of crea- 
tures riſing above another, from the meaneſt 
reptile upon earth, to the brighteft Seraph in 
heaven, We may obſerve a great difference 
in natural and intellectual abilities, —in local 
connections and advantages. But, who tha 
pretends to the leaſt degree of wiſdom, ever 
took it into his head to arraign the goodneſs 
of God, becauſe he made not the whole crea- 
tion, Angels? Or becauſe, if ſuch a ſpecies as 
man muſt have a place in it, he did not endue 
every one of the {ſpecies with all the abilities 
of a Sir Iſaac Newton, the riches of a Craſus, 
or the dominion of an Alexander? No better 
reaſon have they to complain who find fault 
with the larger diſtribution of the Divine 


bleflings, which, in thoſe early ages, fell rol h 
the lot of Iſrael or the Jews, IT — 5 
l ä juſt 


fore they were ſo ready to cenſure, and would 
be 
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juſt now mentioned, are ſo far from being an 
ran of a defect of goodneſs in the Author 
of them, that they are a proof of the diffuſive 
nature of his goodneſs, and become the means 
of producing a greater ſum of happineſs upon 
the whole, than there could have. been with- 
out them. 

In like manner, no more aan was there 
to complain of the diſtinction which was 
made betwixt the Jews and the Gentiles, the 
two claſſes into which the world was, in early 
times, divided. 

It was not any particular attachment to 


the Jews, that influenced God in the choice 


of them. Such fondneſles are generally the 
indications of weakneſs, and therefore not to 
be aſcribed to God. Every part of his con- 
duct is connected with the ends of his moral 
government, and intended to be ſubſervient 
to them. And ſo was this, in an eminent 
manner, though it has not been ſo much at- 
tended to, as it ought. 

This very choice of Iſrael, which has given 
ſo much offence to ſome, as favouring of par- 
tiality and biaſs, was intended as the means 
of the moſt diffuſive beneficence, in due time, 
to the very nations from whom they were ſc- 
parated, and of accelerating, inſtead of re- 
Wn the ſpread of the true religion among 
them 

Did thoſe who are ſo apt to cavil, conſider 
the matter in this point of light, they would 
have the greateft reaſon to admire what be- 
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be furniſhed with the means of vindicating,— 
the ways of God to man. 

At the time when God ſet up the Jewiſh 
commonwealth, and took the people who 
compoſed it under his ſpecial tutelage and 
protection, vice had grown to an enormous 
ſize, and religion, which ſhould have been the 
means of reformation, had become ſtrangely 
corrupted; A ſignal. interpoſition of Provi- 
dence became neceſſary to provide for its 
ſupport in the world, in a way honourable to 
God and uſeful to man. And if God ſhould 
chooſe the method complained of, as the moſt 
ſubſervient to this end, who that allows him- 
ſelf to judge with candour, but muſt admit 
the propriety of it? 

How their ſeparation from the nations 
around them, conduced to the purpoſes of 
the intended reformation, will be the ſubject 
of inquiry in Part II. $2. I ſhall therefore 
content myſelf with obſerving at preſent, that, 
but for the diſtinction now under conſidera- 
tion, Iſrael would probably, according to the 
ordinary courſe of things, have been invol- 
ved in the ſpreading corruption of religion. 
Whereas, by being made the depoſitories ot 
certain ſacred oracles delivered to them, they 
became, in a variety of ways, as 1 ſhall ſhow 
afterwards, the happy inſtruments of prepa- 
ring the nations around them for receiving 
the knowledge of the goſpel, and ſo of com- 
municating it, till it ſhould become univerſal. 
And if this can be made appear, the _ 
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able objection above-mentioned vaniſhes all | 


at Once. | uf 
If the objection from the particular choice 
of [frael, is not admitted againf, the good- 


ifs of the Divine adminiſtration, their /ow 


nrches towards Canaan, and—their Jy ay 


n the wilderneſs, will, they think, ſurely be . 


concluſive againſt the wiſdom or it. 


Why (they aſk) keep ſuch a vaſt body; 


ſo long in a howling deſert, and, inſtead of 
conducting them by a direct courſe, lead 
them, by ſo many windings and traverſes, 
to the land of promiſe? Has this, ſay 
5 they with an air of triumph, the appear- 
* ance of Divine conduct: Ves. R un 


loubtedly has. 


No doubt it had been Bo for Moſes to 


hve conducted Iſrael into Canaan by a much 
horter courſe than that he took. But that 
te did not, is of itſelf no ſmall preſumption 
of his acting under a Divine agency. For, 
that elſe but a conſciouſneſs of this, could 
ure prompted him to the courſe be followed, 
b oppoſite to the meaſures which human pru- 
lence can be ſuppoſed to dictate * Or, how 
could he otherwiſe have flattered himſelf with 
b much as the hopes of being able to ſupport 


ach a vaſt body of people, in ſuch a deſert | 


omtry, through ſuch tedious marches; and 
=for ſo long a time? 

Beſides the argument in faviear af the mea- 
lure complained of drawn from the conſide- 
non of its uncommonneſs, allow me, that 
ou may the better diſcern the propriety of 

i it, 


rr 
. : "9 


contracted a ſtrong ; on for the mode 0 
fore had God led them directly to, and ſe 
with ſuch an attachment in them to idolatry 


being immediately ſeduced by the religion 6 


gion, that, were it only to avoid the wear 
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it, to take notice of another circumſtance o 


- 


no ſmall weight. 5 
Iſrael had, by their long ſtay in Egypt 


religion profeſſed in that country; and there 
them in poſſeſſion of, the land of Canaan 
they would have run ten thouſand riſks 0 


that country, which, in its principal feature; 
bore a very ſtrong reſemblance to that oft 
country which they left. In ſuch circy 
ſtances, the wilderneſs became a very prope 
ſchool, in which they were to be trained u 
in the new religion which Moſes taught ther 
Here they had no intercourſe with other n 
tions, and therefore had not the influence « 
their example to ſtruggle with. They we 
fo entirely at leifure to attend to the inſtru 
tions they might receive with reſpec to rel 


neſs that muft have ariſen from the want « 
occupation, it muſt of neceſſity, if not choice 
have become their buſineſs. While, in tt 
mean time, every thing in the Divine adm 
niſtration towards them, and particularly t 
manner of their ſubſiſtence, and the {eres « 
miracles which were wrought to provide i 
it, ſerved to confirm them in their attac 
_ to this religion, and the Divine Auth 
it. | 7 

Nothing could be more difficult than to 2 
the better of prejudices in favour of a ſyfic! 
; e— Y 
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of religion which probably dazzled the ima- 
gination, — gratified the taſte for external 


the paſſions and appetites of its votaries. To 
effect this, required no inconſiderable time. 
Every check which Iſrael received from the 
purity of this new religion, would, in a peeviſh 
mood, make them think of falling in with 


from, which left them more at liberty. It 
muſt be time and patience that could get the 
better of ſuch propenfities, and enable them 
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ure, and weigh the evidence, of the religion 
offered to them, as to make them not only 
embrace, but alſo adhere to it, in the ſharp 
trials they had to paſs througg. 

Beſides, let it be conſidered that the I. 
[elites were a headſtrong and obſtinate people, 
-impatient of controul, violently addicted 
o idolatry, and prone to rebellion. And 
who but muſt ſee that there would have been 
be greateſt impropriety in leading a people, 


lately into the land of Canaan? How far 
nuſt ſuch a meaſure as this have gone to de- 
tat the very defign of their ſettlement in it, 
Ir, at leaft, to retard the execution of the 
livine plan ? Much farther, ſurely, than all 
letr ſourneyings in the wilderneſs. Their 
vſſeſſion of it, therefore, was put off till that 
ce ſhould die out. At leaſt, none of them, 
ho came out of Egypt, remained but two, 
hua and Caleb, who, in honour and re- 
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plendor, and laid little or no reſtraint upon 


the religion of the country they had come 


{ coolly and deliberately to conſider the na- 


der the influence of ſuch paſſions, imme- 
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ward of their fidelity, were preſerved to con- 


not only received their birth in the wilder. 


_ poſleilion of the land deſtined for them. And, 


wilderneſs; and might ſhow how: vain, at 


the inhabitants of Canaan, after their ſettle 


try, who had provoked them in no othe 
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duct their countrymen into Canaan. 0 
All thoſe who were allowed to ſettle there, 


neſs, but, being educated and diſciplined in 
this fchool, were happily prepared to en- 
counter the many hardſhips they had to un- 
dergo, before they could obtain the peaceable 


in the mean time, the viſible preſence of God 
among them,—the remembrance of his juſt 
{ſeverity to their fathers, and—his indulgent 
kindneſs to themſelves, ſerved to invigorate 
their ſpirits under all the difficulties of thei 
{ervice, and to attach them with the warme 
gratitude to him. 5 e 

Theſe reaſons, were there none other, would 
be ſufficient to vindicate the Divine conduct 
from every imputation of the want either of win 
dom or goodneſs, that could be thrown upon tte 
it, for the ſo long time that Iſrael ſpent in th oni 


well as raſh, are the cenſures of ignorance anc 
prejudice. But they ſtop not here. Both 
thow themſelves again in the ſevere ſtritureWlelc 
they make upon the conduct of Iſrael towardgfrvi 


ment in it; or rather upon the adminiſtration ea: 
of God, their fupreme magiſtrate; who, theWrer 
allege, authoriſed it. To deſtroy and fla 
without mercy, the inhabitants of a counten 


« way, but that they did not tamely yieldt 
them the poſſeſſion of rms ba 
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« ded it, is a conduct too ſhockiug for any 


policy, that makes the leaſt pretenſions to 


che words of a much admired writer *) of 
the order of God to the Jews, when they 
« were fugitives from Egypt, to immolate 
" ſeven or eight ſmall nations, whom they 


did not know, and to deſtroy all the wo- 
men, all the old men, and even the children 


| 

at the breaſt, reſerving none but the little 
a girls.” | 

E 


No doubt, God is both merciful and juſt; and 
terefore we may be ſure there can be nothing, 
2 the commiſſion which he gave to Iſrael 
nth reſpect to the inhabitants of Canaan, in- 
ompatible with this character. Nay, duly 


onfiſtent with both parts of it. 


t evidently appears, that its inhabitants 
ere addicted to the moſt abominable crimes , 
ele mixing themſelves with their religious 


$ It, © It was become piety with them, to be ex- 
rdingly wicked.” To this excels of vice they had 


r we find they were remarkable for it, even 
hen the promiſe of their country was made 
ie „CC -- ol 


"Voltaire's Philoſophy of Hiſt. chap. xxxvi. | 
We are told, Wifd. xii. 4, 5. what ſome of their vices 
Te 


« humanity. | What then ſhall we ſay (to uſe 


In this: objection, the raſhneſs, to ſay no. 
nore, of thoſe who make it, diſcovers itſelf. 


tended to, it will be found to be perfectly 


From the hiſtory we have of this country 


rvices;z ſo that, as one emphatically expreſ- 


ven themſelves up for more than 400 years; 
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only put a ſtop to their abounding wickedneſs 


ſtand in awe, and dread the danger of imita 
r porrintor JS; 
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thereof; if the portion allotted to any natio 
or people is the gift of God; upon what pri 
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to Abraham *. And therefore what ground 
could there be to complain, if God, after ſo 
long à ſpace given them for repentance and 
reformation, but neglected by them, ſhould 
puniſh them with an awful ſeverty, and ſo not 


but thus make others, and particularly the. 
raelites, who were to occupy their country 


Conſidered in this light, the havock mads 
among them, muſt appear to be no more tha 
a juſt expreſſion of the Divine diſpleaſure 
againſt their atrocious wickedneſs. 

| Thoſe who ſtart the objection againſt thy 
Divine adminiſtration, paint it too ſtrongh 
when they repreſent the conduct of Iſrael, a 
not only cruel but unjuſt. The Iſraelite 
were to be conſidered, in this matter, as n 
more than the inſtruments of the Divine ve 
geance, not of their own private reſentment 
If the earth is the Lord's and the fullne 


ciple can it be denied that he may recall 
when he pleaſes? or deprive thoſe of it, whe 
by the moſt ungrateful abuſe, have forfeitethro 
it, and rendered themſelves unworthy of ti enſi 
continuance of it? Had God ſeen meet Hand 
deſtroy them; as he did the old world, by v. 
ter; or, as he did Sodom and Gomorrah, b 
fire from heayen; we would have _—_ 
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2M Gen. xv. 13, 16. 
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ithout daring to blame, ſuch a tremendous 
play of juſtice and power. But if, in this 
aſe, he ſhall chooſe to employ any « of his ra- 
ial, inſtead of his inanimate, creation, to 
ecute the purpoſes of his providence, where 
the material difference? In both caſes, his 
duct is equally juſtifiable. 

Nor can it lie as an objection againſt this 
pode of procedure, that it has a tendency to 
courage the moſt licentious and barbarous 
wages in thoſe, who, prompted by avarice, 
nbition, or a luſt of power, ſhall with to poſ- 
6 the property of others, and have but abi. 
ty to do ſo. 

In this caſe there was evidently ſomething 
ery ſingular, that muſt for ever prevent its 


niſſion is received from God forfthis purpoſe; 
nd the execution of it becomes not only ad- 
mrably ſubſervient, but even neceſſary, to 
the accompliſhment of his deſign, in the ſet- 
tement of this land. And, with reſpect to the 
arrant under which they acted, they could 
be in no doubt, becauſe they had this, not 
only in commiſſion from the ſervant of God, 

zho, under his auſpices, had been their deli- 


through the wilderneſs, but they had even 
ſenſible evidence for it, in the countenance 
and aſſiſtance which God all along gave them, 
So that, till others can plead the ſame, or a 
like licenſe, it would be moſt impious, as well 
inhuman, to venture upon the like courſe. 


* 
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being pleaded as a precedent. A ſpecial com- 


rerer from Egypt, and their conductor 


Thus far we have argued the matter upon 
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* rites, and Canaanites, and Perizzites, the 


in their utmoſt extent. And, if one part 0 


the ſuppoſition that a real exciſion of the C 
naanites was enjoined, and have ſhown th 


this meaſure might have been juſtified, in the © 
circumſtances, upon the principles of reaſoſ m 
and religion. But I humbly imagine we are ui ,;, 
der no neceſſity, from the ſacred hiſtory, q 0 
adopting an interpretation that would oblig te 
us to underſtand it, in its utmoſt latitude. fo 
It is true, Moſes, by commiſſion from God e 
gives it in charge to Iſrael, that, when th ,j 
Lord, their God, ſhould deliver theſe na ,; 
tions to them, they ſhould ſmite them ang . 
« zutterlydeftroy them :—that they ſhould mak U 
* no covenant with them, nor ſhow mercy unt 4, 
«them, neither make marriages with them x 
In another place, he ſays—* Of the cities o , 
< theſe people which the Lord, thy God, dotii u 
« give thee for an inheritance, thou ſhalt ſav} g 
% alive nothing that breatheth : But tho 
er ſhalt utterly deſtroy the Hittites, and Amo , 


« Hevites, and the Jebulites, as the Lord, th 
«© God, hath commanded thee, that the 
e teach you not to do after all their abomina 
« tions which they have done unto the! 
« gods, ſo ſhould ye fin againſt the Lord 
your God fs: .- 

Let us take the whole of the charge toge: 
ther, and I humbly imagine, it will be eri 
dent to the candid reader, that the words 
which contain it, were not to be underſtood 
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the commiſſion is allowed to explain the other, | 
(which it is but reaſonable it ſhould) are we 
not led to conclude, that it could mean no 
more, than to deſtroy them from being a na- 
tion, or a ſeparate people by themſelves, that 
ſo, by thus reducing them into a ſtate of con 
tempt, they might not be hurt, either by the 
force of their arms, or the influence of their 
example? And what makes this conſtruction 
the more probable and juſt is,—that, with the 
very ſame breath, with which he charges I 
rael to deſtroy them utterly, he tells them that 
they were not to allow them to dwell in the 
land, —nor were they to make any covenant 
with them „nor enter into any marriages with 
"W them.—And would not all theſe have becn 
unneceſſary cautions, if the command to de- 
ſtroy them, admitted of no ſoftening? 

It is true, the words of the command are 
very expreſs and peremptory: *© Thou ſhalr 
« fave alive nothing that breatheth, but ſhalt 
* utterly deſtroy them.” But, befides what 
has already been offered to ſhow that they 
ought to be underſtoed in a reſtricted ſenſe, 
allow me to obſerve, that, if they are conſi- 
| dered, as they ought to be, as making a part 
of the inſtructions given to Iſrael for their 
conduct towards thoſe they might have occa- 
fion to be engaged in war with, the edge of 
the objection i is, all at once, blunted. 

One general inſtruction given them was, 
ver. 10,—that, before they commenced hoſti- 
lities againſt any city, whether of the coun- 
171 1R which they were to fettle or any other, 
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they ſhould make them overtures of peace, 
upon reaſonable terms. After laying down 
this general rule of conduct, the ſacred hiſto. 
rian proceeds to inform them, how they ought 
to behave to thoſe cities that might be at 2 
-diſtance from the place where they were to 
ſettle-:—that, if they accepted the terms of. 
fered to them, they might enter into alliance 
with them, becauſe, from their diſtance, 
there was little danger to be dreaded from it: 
but that, even in this caſe, though they were 
to take them under their protection, they 
were to treat them as tributaries. In this 
manner were they to. behave to them, in caſe 
of a ſubmiſſion. But if they ſtood on their 
defence, and put the iſſue of the ſiege upon 
their conduct and valour; in that event, they 
were to ſmite every male thereof with the 
edge of the ſword ; but the women and little 
ones, and the cattle, and all that was in the 
City, even all the ſpoil thepead, ſays he, thou 
ſhalt take unto thyſelf. - | 
With reſpect to the cities hel belonged 
to the ſeyen petty ſtates, whoſe country they 
were-to poſſeſs, he tells them, they were to 
behave in a very different manner, if they 
liſtened not to the terms propoſed to chen.. 
To theſe they were to give no quarter. All. 
without exception, were to be cut off. And 
the reaſon ſeems to be,—Becauſe, diſcovering 
by ſuch conduct (I mean a refuſal of the 
overtures of peace) the moſt hoſtile diſpoſi- 
tion to Iſrael, they had the greateſt reaſon to 
dread every poſlible hurt from them; and 
A therefore 


2 ˙ . „% rr bh — 


8 were called upon, by a principle of 
elf-preſervation, as well as of religion and 


by deſtroying thoſe, who were en 
enemies to it. 

From this account of the matter it is evi- 
dent, that it was only in caſe of an abſolute 
refuſal of the terms offered to them, and the 
reduction of their cities by ſtorm, that the 
Iſraelites were required to deſtroy. them utzer- 
: And as the command was reſtricted ſole- 
h to this caſe, would it not ſeem to intimate 
chat there were other caſes, in which their 
N 
[ 


preſervation was perfectly compatible with 
the regard they owed to the Divine com- 
mand? The danger which Iſrael had to dread 
from incorporating with the inhabitants of 
theſe ſeven nations, or allowing them to dwell 
among them, while they remained obſtinate- 
ly attached to idolatry, was—that they might 
be ſoon infected with it. But if they renoun- 


ted their idolatry, and the abominable prac- 


tices into which it led, as the danger from 
them would then ceaſe, ſo there is nothing in 
the Divine command that made an ann in 
that caſe, neceſſary. 

And now, if we receive this comment, who 
but muſt admit the lenity of the meaſure to 
the Canaanites, as well as the wiſdom of it, 
to the Iſraelites? If the Canaanites met with 
deſtruction from the victorious ſword of I{- 


rael, they had themſelves only to blame. By 


complying with the reaſonable terms propoſed 


to them, it was in their power to have pre- 
vented 
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fund policy, to provide for their own ſafety, 
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vented it, Leſs than what was appointed to 
be done to the inhabitants of this country, 
could not have ſecured Iſrael againſt danger 
from them, and more was unneceſſary. 

By thus degrading them into a ſervile ſtate, 
{for it is probable they ſtill lived tributaries 
to the Iſraelites) God ſecured Iſrael againſt all 
corruption from their example, not only by 
the contempt in which they would neceſ- 
farily hold them, but alſo from a conſtant ex- 
hibition before their eyes, of the danger to 
which they would expoſe themſelves by an 
Imitation of it. 

Upon the whole, let this objection againſt 
the Divine adminiſtration be but conſidered 
in a proper hight, and, formidable as it may, 
at firſt ſight, appear, it dwindles-into nothing, 
From what has been offered above, the rea- 
der i 1s left to judge of the candor of M. Vol- 
taire, in the repreſentation he has given of 
this matter. What a pity is it, that one of 
abilities ſo diſtinguiſhed as his were, ſhould 
Not have made a better uſe of them. Lucky 
in one reſpect for the cauſe of revelation, has 
been the zeal which the friends of infidelity 
have ſhown againſt it. It has ſeldom failed 
to diſcover, and thereby to defeat, their de- 
ſign i in it. | 

M. Voltaire is not more unfair | in the con- 
ſtruction he puts upon the commiſſion, above 
mentioned, given to Iſrael, than he is in the 
alleged reſervation, with reſpect to the Young 
girls, ſaid to be contained in it. 

It e no great penetration to "M his 

7-3 deſign 
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deſign in this remark. But he ought to have 
been aſhamed of having made it, without ſo 
much as the leaſt apparent ground for it, in 
the charge given to Iſrael, as muſt be evident 
to every one who takes the trouble to read it. 
Such a ſtrange freedom as this in the repreſen- 
dation of an hiſtorical fact, eſpecially when 
the tendency of it is to beget the moſt unfa- 
vourable ſentiments of. the Deity, is inexcu- 
fable in a writer of any character. To aſcribe 
oF it to inattention, is but a poor apology for 
him. And yet could we ſuppoſe this to be the 
caſe, it would be the beſt that could be offer- 


ed. 
d 


The objections already en notice of, 
againſt the Divine adminiſtration in the ma- 
nagement of this people, are not all that have 
been made. When a captious humour is once 
indulged, it is hard to ſay where it will ſtop. 
f The long and miſerable captivity, to which 
Wl this people of God were ſubjected in Babylon; 
d and, at laſt, the deſtruction of their nation, 
1 bt, temple, polity, and government; have 
been repreſented as incompatible with thoſe 
auſpices, under which the foundations of their 
church and ſtate were laid, and that particu- 
lar care which God was ſaid to have taken of 
both. But, in this, there will be found to be 
as little force as in any of the former. Nay, 
the conduct complained of, becomes at once 
a proof and illuſtration of God's deſign in the 
original choice of this people, and an excel- 
lent mean of accompliſhing it. 
In ſupport af chis opinion, it may not be 
improper 
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improper to remind the reader, that the eſta- 
bliſhment of this ſtate. was founded in reli. 
gion, and deſigned to be ſubſervient to the 
purpoſes of its honour and intereſt. And 
therefore, whenever this people, forgetting the 
original defign of its inſtitution, indulged in 
practices incompatible with it, their governor 
was called upon to interpoſe for its ſupport, 
as long as its ſubſiſtence was neceſſary. And 
if, in the mode of his adminiſtration, he ſhould 
chooſe to employ any of the neighbouring na- 
tions as inſtruments for correcting them, may 
we not be able to trace ſome reaſons more 
than ſufficient, to vindicate his conduct? 
He had, at the firſt erection of their ſtate, 
and often afterwards, told them, that, while 
they continued a virtuous, they ſhould con- 
tinue a proſperous and happy, people, the en- 
vy of all around them. But that, as ſoon as 
they degenerated from piety and religion, and 
indulged themſelves in courſes inconſiſtent 
with theſe, they ſhould become ſubjected to 
the very people they ſo much deſpiſed. The 
firſt they had experienced, in the long and 
proſperous ſucceſſes they enjoyed. And when, 
elated with theſe, they forgot or diſregarded 
their God, what could be more reaſonable, 
than that, for the puniſhment of their folly | 
and ingratitude, they ſhould feel the effects | 
of his diſpleaſure, in the latter? Beſides, let 
it be conſidered, that their puniſhment had 
a tendency to bing about their reformation, 
and an accompliſhment of the plan of the Di- 
vine Providence: The one, by CONVINCINg 


them, 


them, from their own ſad experience, of the 
danger of a departure from God, and a daring 
oppoſition to his government: The other, 
by carrying the knowledge of their religion 
into thoſe countries, whither they were them- 


it, preparing the world, in due time, for the 


come univerſal. - Cn 

Such reaſons as theſe, ſhow that the very 
"" WW captivity of the Jews was nowiſe incongruous 
7 Wt the original defign of God, in the choice 
© WW of this people. And it cannot but be agree- 
able to obſerve, that, as the plan of Providence, 


was not yet accompliſhed, he, once and again, 
brought about their return to their own 
country, and the reſtoration of their religion 
and liberty: And that both continued to 
ſubſiſt, though with evident marks of de- 
cline, till the deſtruction of their city, which 
was the ſeat of their government, and of 
their temple, which was the centre of their 
public worſhip. Thus the one became an evi- 
dence that a period was put to their polity: 
The other, to their religion: And both, to 
the diſtinction that had long ſubſiſted betwixt 


ing any longer neceſſary. 19 

At firſt indeed, upon reading the hiſtory 
of the many miſeries and calamities, in which 
this people were involved through a ſeries of 
ages, and particularly by the long ſiege of 
their city, and the dree ful carnage that fol- 
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ſelves carried captive; and ſo, by diffuſing 


reception of that religion, which was to be- 


which required the ſeparation of this people, 


them and other nations, neither of them be- 


. 
: 
' 
( 
| 
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whole of its tendency, moſt admirably ſub- 


the Divine conduct to the church and people 


« wicked people, their city would either have been drowned, 
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lowed the reduction of it, the tender and th 
feeling heart becomes very ſenſibly affected, Wi 
and we are apt to lament their unhappy fate, Ml 
But, when we conſider the acount, which Jo- Wii 
ſephus * an hiſtorian of their own nation, Wi 
and a Prieſt of their own religion, gives of Mii 
their enormous wickedneſs, (not to ſay any 
thing of what we have in 'the ſacred record 
concerning them) we muſt pronounce them 
a people ripe for deſtruction, and ſuch as the 
vengeance of God could not allow to paſs 
any longer unpuniſhed. 

From the view we have taken of the Divine 
adminiſtration towards this people, I hope it 
is evident, that nothing but 1 ignorance or pre- 
judice can make any entertain an unfavour- 
able opinion of it: Nay, that it appears to 
have been conducted by the moſt conſummate 
wiſdom,—with the ſtricteſt regard to the true 
intereſt of this people in particular, and of 
mankind in general; and—that it was, in the 


ſervient to both. 
It would argue an unpardonable levity and 
inattention, after ſuch a minute review of 


of Iſrael, to diſmiſs the ſubject, without any 
ſerious reflections upon it. If the importance 


of 
| * De Bel. Jud. lib. vi. cap..16. «IT am ſides, fa she, 
cc that, if the Romans had delayed the puniſhment of this 


« or ſwallowed up with an earthquake, or have been deſtroy- 
cc ed with thunder and lightning, like Sodom; for, of the 


ee two the Jews were the much more wicked people.” 


U 
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of any ſubject can render it deſerving of ſuch, 
this may. But, rather than enter upon theſe 
u preſent, it may not be improper to delay 
little, till, by taking a more comprehenſive 
ſiew of the ſubject, in the following Parts, 
ve are enabled to make the proper obſervas 


tions upon the whole, and then they will 


pear with greater advantage. 
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T HE Moſaic inſtitution of religion, may 
be conſidered as comprehending laws, 
moral, political, and commercial. And all 
theſe, during the ſubſiſtence of the Jewiſh 
- commonwealth, had a very cloſe and natural 
connection, and did unite in the great deſign 
of their promulgation, which was to promote 
the intereſts of religion, upon which their 

IF ſtate was founded. 
It is almoſt unneceſſary to obſerve, that, 
when we inquire into the duration of this 
economy, there can be no queſtion made 
about the obligation and continuance of that 
art of it, which was of a moral nature. The 
aws with reſpec to it, muſt be allowed to be 
of eternal obligation, becauſe equally binding 
uponall, andnot intended for certain, peculiar, 
fituations and circumſtances. 1 
Wit 


main in force any longer than the ſtate ſub- 


facred ritual, which was the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
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With reſpect to their political and munici- l 
val laws, it cannot be alleged that theſe re- ., 


its; for which they were originally deſigned. h 
Our inquiry, therefore, is reduced into a 
rery narrow compals, and relates only to the 
ceremonial of their religion. And of this un- 
der the following ſections. 8 8 


1 EU f 
That the Duration of it was never intended to be more 
than temporary. - 3535 


H E poſition which is to be the ſubject 
of this ſection, the Jews are neceſſarily 
obliged to impugn. And arguments, more 
plauſible than ſolid, have been made uſe of 
by them, in ſupport of their opinion. From | 
the Divine- origin of the Moſaic law, and-the ll 
immutable perfections of its great Author, if 
they argue in favour of the continued force i 
and duration of it. They inſiſt, that, had he 
ever entertained a deſign of ſuperſeding that 


1 


racteriſtic of this religion, the intended repeal þi 
of it would have been clearly. mentioned, and - 9 
mankind not left to gather it from obſcure [; 
hints, or forced. interpretations, of the Di- [ 
vine oracles. ; 2 | |- 
In this manner the. Jews reaſon in defence if 
of the perpetuity of their religion. But I 
= TP. Q humbly 
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| humbly imagine, a more than abundant proof 
| | of the contrary, may be eafily brought from 
a conſideration of the nature of this diſpenſa- 
tion of religion, — the plaineſt hints of the ſa- 
| cred oracles, and the conduct of the Divine 
F providence, with reſpect to it. en 
| The Jews themſelves admit, (and indeed it 

1 is evident from the whole ftructure of their 
religion) that, ſo far as it was ritual, it had 
an,immediate reference to them, and thoſe, 
who, by being proſelyted to it, ſhould con- 
form to all its precepts f. And muſt not 

7 every 


r — 


+ Though the Moſaic religion prohibited its votaries from (WI 
having any unneceſſary intercourſe with their heathen neigh- Wi 
bours, while they continued ſuch, it, at the ſame time, pro- Wi} 
vided for their reception into the Jewiſh church ; and, in con- 
ſequence of this, their admiſſion to all the privileges of native 
Jews. The terms required of ſuch as were candidates for ad- 
miſſion into the church of Iſrael, were—that they ſhould ſub- 
mit to circumciſion, which implied in it a virtual ſubjection 
to the precepts, doctrines, and rites of this religion. And 
when we conſider the danger that attended a compliance with 
this rite to adult perſons, we cannot but ſee the propriety of 
its appointment in this caſe, as it muſt have excluded all who i 
had not a high value for this religion, and a thorough convic- i 
tion of the purity, both of its doctrines and | 759/508 


The Rabbins have made the form of admiſſion very tedious I 
and ſolemn: But, as this ſeems to have no foundation in 
ſcripture, I have nothing to do with it. 5 " 

Thoſe who were wes Pra to this religion, were called , 


Proſelytesof the Covenant or of Righteouſneſs, and Proſelytes of the Wl; 
Gate.—'The firſt were ſo called, becauſe they became bound, 

to the obſervance of the whole law.—The other, by way of 
diſtinction from them, have been called Proſelytes of the Gate, 

| becauſe they were allowed to dwell within their gates, upon 
their ſubmiſſion to, what are commouly called, the ſeven pre- Wit: 
cepts of Noah, and their abſtinenee from every thing _ Fr 
N | | nug e 


r or IA - as 


every one, who does not entertain the moſt 
narrow and contracted notions of the Deity, 


vas never intended to be of univerſal obliga- 
tion, or of perpetual duration? For, are there 
not many things in it, which indicate its in- 


ve not find that, in the reign of Solomon, a 
temple was built at Jeruſalem, and, by the 
ſpecial. command of God, appointed to be the 
centre of the public ſervices of their religion, 
—the place to which the tribes of God were 
appointed to go up, at leaſt, three times a 
jear, and where alone it was lawful for them 


h- io perform ſome of the moſt ſacred and ſo- 


to- Jlemn parts of their worſhip? Duly attended 


ne 22 ; Ce 


- might appear affronting or injurious to the religion of thoſe 
\na lived among. 
th It muſt be owned, there is not the leaſt evidence, from the 


red hiſtory, for the appointment of what is called, the 
hic precepts * ; (till leſs for the neceſſity of a ſubmiſſion to 
dem, in order to the privilege of a reſidence among the Iſ- 
tes. And even if there was any evidence for this, they 
uld, with no propriety, be called Proſelytes, who ſubmitted 
b this and no more; beeauſe ſuch ſubmiſſion had little more 
aneCtion with the religion of Ifrael, than with, that of any 
ther nation. So that, upon the whole, it is preſumable, that 
e diſtinction of Proſelytes of the Gate, is only the invention 


und later times, and of Rabbinical fancy . 

y of | | 

5 The Rabbins teach, that God gave Noah ſeven commandments to be ob- 
1 ed by ys rar 1 Theſe are called the law of the Noahides, : 

P01! il. The firſt enjoins the worſhip of God alone, and forbids idolatry and ſy- 

pre- ton. II. The ſecond forbids the proſana: ion af the name of God. HI. The 

that Lon of human blood. IV. All criminal and inceſtuous conjunotions. V. Theft 


ltraud, VI. Reſpects the eſtaliſhment of magiſtrates and judges, VII. Fogvids 
ating of $cſh with the blood, or while the apimal was ale. 


ſe that a religion of ſuch a texture as this, 


compatibility with either? For inſtance, do 
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to, what could be a ſtronger hint than this,— 
that ſuch an inſtitution of religion, was never 
intended to be of perpetual, no more than 
of univerſal, obligation? One reaſon for ſuch 
an interpretation of this part of their ritual, 
is very obvious. For, ſhould the nation o 
the Jews have increaſed, in a courſe of ages, 
as might have been expected, and ſo beet 
- obliged to remove from Judea into othe 
countries, in queſt of ſettlements, who might 
not fee, that they could not, without the moſt 
manifeſt inconvenience, attend eee, 
during the moſt ſolemn feſtivals of their re 
ligion, which they were required to celebrate 
annually, and yet could celebrate no where 
elle ? 
It is true, 1t may be alleged, that this does 
not conclude againſt the perpetuity of thi: 
religion. For, though in the cafe ſuppoſed 
—the increaſe of the nation of the Jews, the 
obligations of it ceaſed with regard to tho 
to whom the obſervance of its ritual becam( 
impracticable, yet they might ſtill continue 
in force with reſpect to thoſe who were no 

in ſuch a ſituation, _ | 
It is readily granted, that Nemo tenetur 4 
impalſibile. This is a maxim of common ſenſe 
And is it not from thence preſumable, th: 
this religion was never intended to rema! 
longer in force, than while its votaries were 
from their local ſituation, capable of pel 
forming the ſervices of it, and that, whe 
this ceaſed to be the caſe, by their diſperſio 
into different and remote countries, it was 
g1y 
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give place to another mode of religion, that 
required no ſuch reſtrictions as theſe impoſed? 

Beſides, let me obſerve, that, could we 
ſuppoſe this religion to become univerſal, by 
2 continual acceſſion of proſelytes from all 
nations, the duration of its obligation would 
carry another evident 1mpropriety in it. It 
would require of many nations, in the obſer- 


vance of theſe feſtivals, an acknowledgment 


incompatible with truth, -an acknowledgment 
of the moſt ſignal interpoſition of Providence 
in behalf of their anceſtors, who yet had no 
connection with them. And if, to avoid this 
difficulty, it ſhould be alleged, that this reli- 
gion was intended only for the people of the 
Jews, excluſive of all others, I ſubmit to every 
impartial perſon, if ſuch an opinion (however 
flattering it might be to the pride of the Jews) 
would not carry in it a charge of partiality, 


highly affronting to the Deity. Would not 


this be to ſuppoſe, that he took a moſt tender 
care of this people, while he ſeemed to ne- 
glect the reſt of mankind, and ſo have a ten- 
dency to ſour their tempers, beget in their 
minds the moſt unfavourable ſentiments of 


him, and make them throw off all religious 
regards to him? Theſe, and ſuch as theſe, 


are the reflections, which the Jews and others 
were naturally led to make, from an atten- 

tion to the conſtitution of this religion. 
But, that they might not remain ignorant 
of his deſign, through perhaps an inattention 
to theſe hints, God was. pleaſed to ſpeak to 
them in a manner, which, while it guarded 
ROS 7 them 
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them againſt an indifference for this mode of 
religion from the temporary duration of it, 
was too plam to be miſunderſtood, had it 
been duly attended to,—plain enough to check 
their violent paſſion for it, from its imagined 


perfection and the perpetuity of its obliga- | 


tions. Thus ſaid he, by a ſucceſſion of Pro- 
Phets—“ To what purpoſe is the multitude 
_ © of your ſacrifices? Behold, to obey is bet- 
© ter than ſacrifice, and to hearken, than 
© the fat of rams :—That, when the Moun- 
** tain of the Lord's houſe ſhall be eſtabliſhed, 
* all nations ſhall flow into it: That, when 
the ſceptre ſhould depart from Judah, the 
* Shiloh ſhould come, and that to him ſhould 
the gathering of the people be: That his 
* houſe ſhould be called a Houſe of Prayer 
© for all people: That he would give the 
„ Meſſiah, the Heathen for his inheritance, 
* and the wuttermo/t part of the earth for his 
*: poſſeſſion :—That, from the riſing of the 
<* ſun, even to the going down of the ſame, 
< his name ſhould be great among the Gen- 
*© tiles :— That he would give him to be a 
light to the Gentiles, that he might be his 
5 ſalvation to the ends of the earth.” And a 
great deal more to the ſame purpoſe. 
Here indeed I might reſt the proof of our 
propoſition. The places referred to are all ſo 
much in point, that they muſt be allowed, by 
every candid reader, to be deciſive. But it 
may not be unpleaſant to behold how the 
events of Providence, connected with this 
{cheme of religion, all ſeem to indicate its 
. | temporary 
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temporary duration likewiſe. I ſhall take no- 


tice only of a few, which can be accounted 


for, upon no other ſuppoſition. 

We find, from the hiſtory of this people, 
that their temple was early reduced into the 
hands of their enemies. Was not this of it- 
ſelf a plain hint to them, that the obligation 
of the ceremonial of their religion, which 
was to be performed there, could not be of 
perpetual force, elſe the obſervance of it 
would never have been made to depend upon 
a circumſtance, ſo extremely precarious as 
the poſſeſſion of a temple conſecrated to it? 

It is true, as the ends of this diſpenſation 
were not yet anſwered, God allowed the 
temple to be rebuilt, after it had been ſeven- 
ty years in ruins. - But, does it not deſerve 
to be remarked, that this new temple was 
not honoured with the {ſymbol of the Divine 
Preſence, which was the glory of the firſt ? 
And, in what light could this be conſidered, 


but as an intimation, that this ceconomy, like 


a conſtitution gradually worn out by age, 
was faſt decaying, and would, at laſt, die 
away ? 

This temple, after it was rebuilt, remained 
600 years, becauſe the ends of erecting it, 


and of that inſtitution of religion to which it 


belonged, were not yet accompliſhed. But, 
as ſoon as they were, did not God then bring 
about the final deſtruction of it, as a demon- 
ſtration that their polity, religious as well as 
civil, was now come to an end? For ſurely, 


had God intended that the obligation of the - 
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Moſaic ceconomy ſhould continue to bind, he 
would not have-permitted any human power, 
by deſtroying the one, to put a period to the 
other. | wy 
It is very remarkable, that, a conſiderable 
time after the deſtruction of the temple by 
Titus, an attempt was made by Julian to re- 
build it. But the awful manner in which it 
Was defeated, we know. Than this there 
could ſcarce be given to the Jews a ftronger 
intimation, that the manner of worſhip there 
wont to be performed, was not to be reſtored, 
and, by conſequence, that it had given place 
to another mode, which, though leſs ſplen- 
did, was better calculated to become univer- 
ſal. And to this, may I not add, (what indeed 
ſeems to be a corroboration of the remark) 
that, as long as this inſtitution of religion 
continued in force, ſo long the Jews conti- 
nued to reſide in Judea and the countries ad- 
Jacent to it, which made their attendance on 
the ſervice of the temple, not only practi- 
cable, but practicable without great difficul- 
ty. But no ſooner did the obligations of it 
ceaſe, than they were diſperſed through the 
different nations of the world. This was not 
merely in puniſhment of their extraordinary 
wickedneſs. It was alſo intended as a gra- 
cious notice of the abolition of that cOmy 
of which they were ſo fond, and— perhaps as 
a happy mean of preventing their final ruin, 
by engaging them to adopt that ſcheme ct 
religion, which had ſucceeded. it, : | 
LEES: 0 rom 
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furniſhed with the moſt unequivocal marks, 
that this inſtitution of religion, was never 


ether of univerſal or perpetual obligation. 


rightly underſtood, carry the imputation of a 
defect, either in the wiſdom or ſteadineſs of 
the Divine counſels. A wrong conception of 
the nature of the Divine diſpenſations to 
mankind, could alone give riſe to ſuch an 
idea. 

Some are apt to figure out every branch of 
the Divine adminiſtration, as a diſtin diſ- 
penſation of God's providence and grace to 
mankind. In this view, they conſider every 
alleged repeal of any of them, as an affront 
to the Deity, becauſe, ſay they, an imputa- 
tion upon his wiſdom, as if he had been un- 
able, at firſt, to have deviſed the ſchemes 


and therefore was obliged to patch and alter 
his plan, as after occurrences ſeemed to re- 
quire. Could we be made to believe every 


diſpenſation of the Divine grace, to be inde- 7 


pendent of, and unconnected with, the other, 
there might be ſome appearance of juſtneſs 


in the reaſoning. But, even in this caſe, it 


would be no more than the appearance of it. 
Becauſe, upon this ſuppoſition, the perfection 
which it would be neceſſary to aſcribe to it, 
would be relative rather than abſolute : No 
more than was neceſſary to anſwer the parti- 
eular ends intended by it. And Conmequent- 


ly, 


From what has been offered above, we are 


intended, by the Divine Author of it, to be 


Nor does all this, or any part of it, if but 


2 


moſt proper for the execution of his purpoſes, 


IIs 
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ly, if, at any period, we can ſuppoſe theſe to 
be attained, it can be no reflection upon the 
Divine wiſdom, to ſuppoſe the obligation of 
it to ceaſe. Nay, it would be an imputation 
upon it (and a very juſt one too) to ſuppoſe 
the continuance of it, when it is no longer 
neceſſary. Such a notion as this of the Divine 
adminiſtration, which ſuppoſes, at different 
periods, ſo many diſtin œconomies or dif- 
penſations, is loaded with many difficulties, 
from which it is not eaſy to relieve it. It 
has alſo been the ſource of many illiberal re- 
flections, which have been thrown out againſt 
it by thoſe, who, to juſtify their own con- 
duct, are obliged to find fault with the Divine. 
Whereas, did we, unwarped by the doctrines 
of ancient ſyſtems, accuſtom ourſelves to 
think more freely, we ſhould, I apprehend, 
think more juſtly, on the ſubjedt. We ſhould 
conſider each of, what we call, the Diſpenſations 
of God to mankind, rather as connected with, 
than independent of, one another rather 
as ſo many parts of one grand ſcheme or dil- 
penſation, than ſo many diſtinct ones by 
themſelves. And indeed, if we will but at- 
tend to the hiſtory of the Divine adminiſtra- 
tion to mankind, from the earlieſt hint given 
of it to the original Pair in Paradiſe, to the 
completion of its deſign in the life, death, 
reſurrection, and aſcenſion of our Lord, we 
' ſhall find the ſeveral parts of it connected. 
ſo connected, that they may be reſolved into 


and conſidered as ſo many under-parts of one 
grand 
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grand deſign, which required ſuch a ſucceſ- 
fon of ages to unfold it. 5 

Now let us conſider the matter in this 
light, and it will be eaſy to ſee how this part 
of the Divine ſcheme is, all at once, freed 


from the difficulties, which, upon the other 


hypotheſis, ſeemed to encumber it. 

In this view, the Moſaic economy is no 
more than a ſingle branch of a, vaſt and com- 
plicated ſcheme, for the redemption of man- 
lind. However proper, therefore, it muſt 
be allowed to be, during the period aſſigned 


for its continuance, yet, being intended to - 


be no more than a preparation for another 
more perfect, the abolition of the one be- 


comes the natural conſequence of the com- 


nencement of the other. And ſo, what was, 
at firſt, thought to be an objection to the 


Divine wiſdom, becomes, in the iſſue, a bright 


Illuſtration of it, and affords matter of the 
higheſt wonder and praiſe in the contempla- 
tion of it. i 
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That the Moſaic Diſpenſation of Religion, was intend 
ed to prepare the World for the Reception of the 
Chriſtian, . 3 


WHEN T ſpeak, in this ſection, of the 
1 Moſaic and Chriſtian diſpenſations, I 
ſpeak according to the ordinary and vulga 
mode, though, in the preceding ſection, I 
have conſidered them, rather as ſo many parts 
of one great whole, than different diſpenſa 
tions. And this manner I chooſe to follow 
though not quite accurate, to avoid the 
trouble of a frequent repetition of the di 
ſtinction, that I may not be miſtaken. 

It has been the cuſtom of many, and a cu 
ſtom authoriſed by long uſe, to repreſent the 
people of the Jews, as the favourite and pe 
culiar people of God, as if they were ſuch i 
contradiſtinction to others, with reſpect to 
whom he was comparatively indifferent. But 
this, to ſay the leaſt, is a very vague way 0 
ſpeaking, and has a tendency to create very 
unfavourable ſentiments of the Divine adm! 
niſtration, in the minds of the weak and the 
ignorant. : | 

It is very true, they are repreſented as? 
kingdom of Prieſts, and a holy nation “. = 
wh 


_ ® Exod, xix. 6, 
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who does not ſee that this character of them 
is not to be interpreted, ſo as to favour. the 
notion of a partiality and bias, but was in- 
tended to expreſs the choice which God made 
hof them, and their conſecration, in conſe- 
quence, to the profeſſion of religion, and—all 
for accompliſhing the purpoſes of the Divine 
grace, to the reſt of mankind, as well as to 
themſelves ? 

For elucidating the defign propoſed in | this 
ſection, it will be neceflary to keep this re- 
mark in view. It will the better diſpoſe us 
to liſten to what may be offered in ſupport of 
it. 

Before we attempt a al of thi connection 
betwixt the Mofaic and Chriſtian diſpenſations, 
or the ſubſerviency of the one to the intereſts 
of the other, it may not be unproper to carry 
our views a little higher, and ſhow the con- 
nection of the Moſaic diſpenſation with what 
went before, as well as with what followed 
after it. Or, in other words, it may be pro- 
uf per to ſhow, that, as the diſpenfation of 
oF Moſes ſeems to have been neceſſary to uſher 
rin the diſpenſation of the Goſpel, ſo there 


1M vere other diſpenſations which were equally | 


ofl neceſſary to prepare the world for the recep- 
tion of it, and—that all of them occupied, 
with the greateſt propriety, the time and place 
aligned to them. 


of time, it may not be improper, for the ſake 
of order, to arrange what ſhall be thought 


neceſſary to obſerve upon it, under the fol- 


lo wing 
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lowing diviſions, which point out to us fo 
many remarkable epochs, as it were, in the 
hiſtory of mankind, | 


$ 1. Tux firſt naturally includes that pe. 
riod of time, which paſſed from the creation, 
to the deſtruction of the old world. 

If we will attentively conſider the nature 


of man, we muſt own that the obligations of 


* religion, or, if you will, his obligations to 
the worſhip and ſervice of God, conſidered as 
the fountain both of his life and happineſs, 
were coeval with his creation. But if we 
will, at the ſame time, conſider what muſt 
have been the ſituation of mankind, in ſome 

of the firſt and earlieſt ages of the world, we 

ſhall find that While the condition of 

„ mankind was ſimple and rude, his reaſon 
(as a celebrated writer of our own country 
* obſerves) would be but little exerciſed. His 
intellectual powers are extremely limited. 
What among poliſhed nations is called 
* ſpeculative reaſoning or reſearch, is altogether 
unknown in the rude ſtate of ſociety, and 

never becomes the occupation or employ- 

ment of the human faculties, until man be 
ſo far improved, as to have ſecured, with 
certainty, the means of ſubſiſtence, as well 


The thoughts and attention of a Savage are 
confined within the ſmall circle of ob- 
« jets, immediately conducive to his pre- 
< ſervation or enjoyment. Every thing be- 
“ yond that eſcapes his obſervation, or 18 

3 perfectly 


CC 


as the poſſeſſion of leiſure and tranquillity. 
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{rom indifferent 'to him. The firſt 
ideas of every human being, muſt be ſuch 


human mind, while in the ſavage ſtate, 
there ſeem to be hardly any ideas but what 
enter by this avenue. His thoughts extend 
not beyond what relates to animal life. 
In ſituations where the extraordinary ef- 
fort either of imagination or labour is re- 
« quiſite, in order to ſatisfy the ſimple de- 
mands of nature, the powers of the mind 
are ſo ſeldom rouſed to an exertion, that 


mant and unexerciſed *.“ 


* examining into the religious opinions of 
perſons in the inferior ranks of life, even 
in the moſt enlightened and civilized na- 
* tions, will find that their ſyſtem of belief 
is derived from inſtruction, not diſcovered 
* by inquiry. That numerous part of the 
human ſpecies whoſe lot is labour, —whoſe 
principal, and almoſt ſole, occupation is 
to ſecure ſubſiſtence, views the arrange- 
* ment and operations of nature, with little 
reflection, and has neither leiſure nor ca- 
* pacity for entering into the path of refined 
and intricate ſpeculation, which conducts 
to the knowledge of the principles of natu- 
ral religion. In the early and moft rude 
periods of ſavage life, ſuch diſquiſitions 
gare rn unknown. When the intel 
© lectual 


« 


« 


— 


* Dr Robertſon's Hiſt. of America, Vol. I. p. 308. 


„as he receives by his ſenſes. But, in the 


© the rational faculties continue almoſt dor- 


* Whoever has had any opportunity of 
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N lectual powers are juſt beginning to unfold, 
* and their feeble exertions are directed to x 
„few objects of primary neceſſity and uſe: 
«© When the faculties of the mind are ſo li- 
«© mited, as not to have formed abſtract, ori- 
“ ginal, ideas; it is prepoſterous to expel 
* that man ſhould be capable of tracing, with 
* accuracy, the relation betwixt cauſe and 
effect, or to ſuppoſe that he ſhould riſc 
e from the contemplation of the one to the 


* knowledge of the other, and form juſt K 
“ conceptions of a Deity, as the Creator of x 
„Governor of the univerſe. The idea o | 
« creation is ſo familiar, when the mind i . 
. enlarged by ſcience and illuminated withiM. 
„ revelation, that we ſeldom reflect how pro. 
4 found and abſtruſe this idea is, or conſider” 
„ what progreſs man muſt have made in obM" 
% ſervation and reſearch, before he could ar n 
“ rive at any knowledge of this elementar 
principle of religion. Accordingly ſeveral £ 
< tribes have been diſcovered in America 
* which have no idea whatever of a Supreme pr 
“ Being, and no rites of religious worſhip... 
“ They have not in their language any name N 
« for the Deity. It is only among men, in 
« the moſt uncultivated ſtate of nature, and 
« while their intellectual faculties are ſo A 
feeble and limited, as hardly to elevate 1 
them above the irrational creation, that we 
« diſcover this total inſenſibility to the im a 


25 Preſſions of an. Inviſible Power. The hu 
s man mind, formed for religion, ſeems ope 


— the reception of ideas, which are deſti 
—— 7 2 (40 ned 
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lr II. 


« lamities of life *.” | 

The account given, by this author, of the 
znorance of ſome, and the wild notions of 
athers, with reſpect to religion, in thoſe 
countries which are the ſubject of his hiſtory, 
exhibits a very juſt picture of the human race, 


ure which ſhows us, by the by, what a ſorry 


matters of religion, and, by conſequence, 
rhat need, however ſome may diſclaim it, 
they have of a revelation from God. 


new, the propriety of the Divine diſpenſa- 
ions to mankind, in the early ages of the 
yorld. The cares of life would neceſſarily 
engroſs their attention, and the exerciſe of 
their faculties, for the ſupply of their wants, 
ind ſo leave them but little leiſure for reli- 
gion, and—yet, even in this ſtate, it was not 
proper they ſhould be without it. 


nſtruQion, muſt, in every point of view, be 
lowed to be the moſt proper. He vouchſafed 
to communicate to them diſcoveries of his will, 
x they were able to bear them, and in a man- 
ter the beſt adapted to make a deep impreſſion 
upon them. For this purpoſe he was graciouſly 


„ pleaſed to aſſume a viſible appearance, and under 

bis to converſe with mankind, and give them 
c +: ts tuch 

if | 


ed * Dr Robertſon's Hiſt of America, Vol. II. p- 380. 


ned, when corrected and refined, to be the 
great ſource of conſolation, among the ca- 


in their rude and uncultivated ſtate :—A pic- 


kngth mere reaſon would carry mankind in 


The mention of this remark brings to my 


What God did, in ſuch a ſituation, for their 


——— — — — — como en. 
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ſuch directions for the conduct of their life 
and the ſervice of religion, as were molt pro 
per for them to obſerve. And who does not 
{ee that, without ſome ſuch method as this, it 
muſt not only have been a conſiderable time 
before man, by the exerciſe of his facultie 
or the reſult of his obſervations, could have 
formed any tolerable directory for himſelf ii 
either, but alſo that, could we ſuppoſe a re 
velation of the Divine will to have been an 
how communicated to him, ſome ſuch method 
as this ſeems to have been neceſſary, to gain 
credit and regard to it? The revelation of the 
Divine will which claims our belief, ſtands in 
no need of a Divine appearance to prove the 
authenticity of it. It has abundance of evi. 
dence without this. But it is ſuch evidence 
as a revelation, in that early age of the world 
was incapable of. Thus, for inſtance, miracles, 
if they are ſuch as lie under no ſuſpicion o 
fraud, muſt be admitted as a ſufficient evi. 
dence that the perſon who performs them, 
acts under the agency of a power ſuperior to 
his own, and ſo claim an attentive regard to 
them, and, by juſt conſequence, to the doc- 
trines which they were intended to ſupport. 
But it muſt be evident to every one who al. 
tows himſelf to think, that they could have 
been of no ſervice, as a proof of a Divine re- 
velation, in that early period, in which we 
fippoſe it to have been made. He who would 
judge properly of the importance of. miracles 
offered with this view, -muſt be ſuppoſed to 


be pretty well acquainted with the great laws 
„„ Ie error 20 3H 5 
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of Nature: For it can only be by a knowledge 
of theſe he can take upon him to ſay, how 
far an action that would be conſidered as a 


And yet this very degree of knowledge by 
which it muſt be judged of, can only be the 
acquiſition of conſiderable time, labour, and 
obſervation ; and therefore muſt come too late 
to be of ſervice 1n the ſuppoſed early appeal to 
miracles, in behalf of a revelation. 

There is another argument in favour af a 
revelation offered to us, deduced from the 
evidence of prophecy. But this, it is evident, 
alſo, could be of no ſervice in the firſt offer 
of a revelation to mankind. The deſign of 
prophecy is to lead forward the views of man- 
kind to future times, —and, conſidered as an 


gion, it derives all its force from the comple- 
tion of it, in the exact correſpondence betwixt 
the event and the prediction. Hence, there- 
fore, it is evident, that, in the caſe under 
confideration, this could be of no avail either, 


one too) betwixt the prophecy and the time 
fixed for the completion of it, mankind muſt 
have been left in a very anxious and comfort- 
leſs ſituation. This inconvenience, which 
neither miracles nor prophecy could have pre- 
vented, is, all at once, obviated by the viſible 
preſence of the Deity. 

It 1s true, it may be alleged that there was 
ſomething miraculous in this. True. There 


was ſo. But this was ſuch a miracle as man- 
R 2 kind 


miracle, 1s, or 1s not, agreeable to them. 


argument for the truth of any ſyſtem of reli- 


becauſe, in the interval (and perhaps a long 


. - ledge of tho 
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kind were well qualified to judge of, without | 
being poſſeſſed of an extenſive and minute 
experience. The very firſt thoughts they 
would beſtow upon the Author of their ex- 
iſtence, would naturally preſent him to their 
minds, as a being truly great and glorious; 
nay, the moſt glorious of all beings: And 
this very view which he is ſuppoſed to exhibit 
of himſelf to mankind, joined with the ſu- 
blime and uſeful diſcoveries which he would 
make to them, ſerved to confirm them 1a this 
opinion. 
It is not to be hat that they could 
have exact ideas, if any at all, of the fpiritua- 
lity of his nature. Neither were theſe the firſt 
which it was proper to give them. At firſt, 
all that was neceſſary was no more,—than to 
teach them the dependencethey had upon him, 
and the obligations they were under to his | 
ſervice. And what could be better fitted for 
theſe purpoſes, than ſuch a diſplay of his aw- 
ful greatneſs, —ſuch a manner of Divine ap- 
pearance? Of the effect this ſhould have upon 
them, they were ſufficiently qualified to judge. 
And ſcarce, from any other mean that can 
be conceived, could they, in their ſituation, 
have judged, with ſuch certainty, of the au- | 
thority and obligations of the revelations 
communicated to them. 
._ Befides, 8 this manner ſeems to have been 
the, moſt eaſy for communicating the know- 
ſe 3 important truths, which were 
to be the baſis of their religious ſervice, does 


it 2280 deſerve to be taken notice of, are 
| p | ha 
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had a particular tendency, at the fame time, 
to make the deepeſt impreſſion upon their 
heart? And yet, without ſuch impreſſion, it 
is highly probable it would have had but very 
little influence upon their conduct in life. 
It is not improbable, that, together with 
any inſtructions which God might have given 


them in religious truths, he would alſo ap- 


point certain inſtitutions, which, tho' ſimple, 
(becauſe ſuited to that early period, when 
an operoſe ſervice would have been highly 
improper) would admirably ferve to recal 
them to their minds,—and, by the frequent 
obſervance, to feed and nouriſh thoſe habits 
of devotion, which they were calculated to 
form. . Tk 15 
The account we have of this early period, 


is but very ſhort. It deſerves the name of 


Annals, or a few Hints, rather than a Hiſtory. 
But ſhort as it is, have we not reaſon from it 
to think, that, of this nature, were the inſti- 
tutions of the Sabbath, ſacrifice, and ſocial 
worſhip; all which, it is highly probable, had 
their origin as early as mankind began to be 


formed into ſocieties? 


It is remarkable, that, though God choſe, 
in this manner, to make the firſt diſcoveries of 
himſelf to mankind, yet he did not make 
them very frequent. This reſerve ſeems to 
have been neceſſary, not only that he might 
not leſſen the reverence for the Divine ap- 
pearances by rendering them too familar, but 


alſo that he might give room and leiſure to 


mankind to improve upon the hints he had 
5 given 
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given them, Theſe were never intended to 
ſuperſede, but to aſſiſt, the exerciſe of their 
rational calls, He "always meant to deal 
with them agreeably to the nature he had 
given them. 

The firſt diſcoveries deſerved their regard, 
from the evidence they carried along with them 
of their authority. But, though this was 
ground ſufficient to engage their attention to 
them, what an additional pleaſure would it 
be, when, by the exerciſe of their reaſon, they 
found them to be, in their tendency, not 
only agreeable to, but perfective of, their 
nature? 

The reality of a viſible Divine appearance 
in early times, muſt be allowed by all who 
admit the authority of the ſacred record, 
But learned men have run into different ſen- 
timents, as to the time when it firſt obtained. 
Dr Shuckford maintains, that, 'till the time 
of Abraham, there was no ſuch thing as a 
viſible appearance of the Deity ever heard of 


in the world, and that he was the firſt who 


was honoured with the ſight of ſuch appear- 
ance :— That, before this time, mankind wor- 
ſhipped the inviſible God, whom no man had 
ever ſeen or could ſee; and that, though he 
often ſpoke to Adam, Cain, Noah, and others 
of the antediluvians, there is no intimation | 
that he was ever ſeen by any of them :—That 
the illuſtrious Perſonage, who was afterwards 
made fleſh, and who, perſonating the Deity, 
came to be called, © The God of Iſrael, and 
the God, of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob,” " 


* ared 
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appeared to Abraham in viſible-form:—And 


7 >a after this, there were two diſtin; Pers 
ſons known and worſhipped by the faithful, 
namely, God whom no man had ſeen at any 
time, and the Lord, who appeated at divert 
times to them. 

This is the ſubſtance of the Doctor's opi- 


nion upon this point. And all this he endea- 
yours| to ſupport by ſome criticiſms upon the 


acred text, and by abſerying that it was not 
ſcience, but a belief of fads, that had led the 
Heathens into the theology of yifible appear- 
ances. For, till the faith of theſe appearan- 
ces had {pread and obtained in different coun- 


ries, the, doctrines concerning them had 
never been adopted into any of ws Det 


tems *. 13 Map 
It is needleſs to enter Ae a minute exami- 


nation of what Dr Shuckford has advanced 
upon this ſubject. A few piling: n 
tions are only neceſſary. | 

It would be ſtrange if a man of Is abilities 
hould adopt an opinion, for which he could 
not advance ſomething plauſible. It muſt be 
owned. he has done ſo for this. And yet, 
after all, I muſt confeſs, I am far from 1 
ſtisſied of the juſtneſs of it. 

We have ſeen already ſome very good rea- 
ons for a viſible appearance, as early as we 
have ſuppoſed. And though indeed it muſt 
be owned, that we are not expreſsly inſorngd 


R 4: 165 
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* Hee Shuckford's 8 &c. Vol. II. p. 446, = 
Lol. Wl. p- 47. 
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of any viſible appearance, yet the interviews 
betwixt God and Adam, and Cain, and Enoch, 
&c. and the phraſes and modes of ſpeaking 


_ . ariſing from thence, ſuch as,—* His face," 
2 His preſence,” —© Coming to him,” —and 


Walking with him,” all evidently ſuppoſe 
it. And to interpret theſe without admitting 


it, would be to render the meaning of eyery 


hiſtorical narrative precarious. Beſides, it 
muſt be difficult to aſſign a good reaſon, why, 
if it Had been delayed ſo long, it ſhould be 


made at this particular time. It is true, the 


notions of God that ſtill prevailed were but 
very imperfect. But, imperfect as they were, 
there is reaſon to think that they were leſs ſo 
at this time, ,than they were more early, and 
conſequently that the Divine appearances 

Dr Shuckford ſeems to lay too much ſtreſs 
upon Gen. xii. 7. Becauſe there it. is ſaid, 
that Abraham built an altar to the Lord, wb! 


appeared to him, he from thence infers that he 


was the ß to whom he did appear. But 
might he not, with very great prapriety, have 
done all this, even allowing former appear- 
ances? If this was the firſt appearance vouch- 
ſafed to him, was it not highly becoming, 
however frequent they might have been to 
others before him, to have paid this piece of 


reſpectful homage to him? In ſupport of this 


opinion, Dr Shuckford alleges, that, though 


"the Patriarchs before Abraham - worſhipped 


only the inviſible God, thoſe who —_— 
> Fi, 3 : 195 4 SO. un, 


en eee 5: 


him, worſhipped alſo the Lord who appeared 
to many of them. 

I muſt own it does not, after all he has 
kid, appear to me certain, that they were 
xcquainted with any ſuch diſtinction. This 
would be to ſuppoſe an advance in theologi- 
cal knowledge, which it is doubtful if ever 
they attained, and ſeems to have been too 
much for theſe early times. Whether they 
had, ſo early, any notions of the ſpirituality 
of the Divine nature, which would render 


the Deity inviſible, is extremely doubtful. 


And therefore might they not, very probably, 
have conſidered the glory they beheld, as the 
real Divinity? Or, if they believed him to 


be, in his nature, inviſible to ſenſe, might 


they not, without ſuppoſing any extraordinary 
advance in ſcience, conſider the viſible, re- 


ſplendent, glory which they beheld, as that 


particular form, in which he choſe to mani- 
feſt himſelf to, and converſe with, them? 
And ſo, in either of theſe caſes, there i is no 
neceſſity for ſuppoſing their knowledge of 


this ſecond Perſon; and indeed it does not 


appear to me that they ever had it. 
It is not improbable, that, for ſome of the 


firſt ages, this viſible glory had a fixed reſi- 


dence, to which mankind might repair for 
the performance of their religious ſervices. 
But, if this was the. caſe, there is reaſon to 
think, that, when afterwards they became 
better acquainted with the nature of God, 
and conſequently of religion, it did retire, 
and only appear occaſionally, till the efta- 
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bliſhment of the Jewiſh church. And then 


it took up its reſidence with them, as a ſtand- 


ing evidence of their ſelection from the na- 
tions around them, and a happy mean of 
training them up, to be ſubſervient to the 


purpoſes of the Divine . and grace, 


to the reſt of mankind. 

The progreſs of the 1 N in intel. 
lectual improvement is but ſlow; and, conſi- 
dering the ſtate of the world in its early ages, 
mult have been ſlower in any ſuppoſed period 
of them, than in any following period of the 
ſame length. The ſituation of mankind af. 
forded them but little time for ſpeculation, 
and therefore it muſt have been a conſiderable 
while before they could make any great ad- 
vance in the knowledge of abſtract truths, 
For this reaſon, not only did God, as we have 
obſerved already, favour them with certain 
revelations and diſcoveries by means of a vi- 
fible appearance among them, but he was 
pleaſed alſo to lengthen out the life of man to 


ſo great an age. 


This, it is probable, might hve i one 
reaſon for this part of the Divine ceconomy. 
For, had the life of man, in thoſe early ages, 
been circumſcribed within ſuch narrow bounds 
as it afterwards was, the improvements in re- 
ligious, as in every other branch of know- 
ledge, muſt have been very ſlow. Had they, 
ſoon after any diſcoveries were vouchſafed 
to them, been removed, —before, by their 
deductions from them, they had made any 
confiderable acquiſition to their ſtock of 

3 | knowledge, 
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knowledge, it muſt have been tranſmitted to 


1en 
d- Nacceeding generations with very little, if 
na- 


my, increaſe, as they had no other method 
| of preſerving it but by tradition. Whereas, 
he ty the longevity of mankind, and the conſi- 
ce, Micrable time which thoſe of one generation 

vere cotemporary with thoſe of another, both 


l. the revelations made to them and their im- 


f. provements in religious knowledge in conſe- 
” Winence of them, would be handed down, not 
Id only with greater certainty, but with an ad- 
ic National degree of brightneſs, proportioned to 
f. Wiic periods they paſſed through. 

A regard to the infantile ſtate (if I may 
le Nate the phraſe) of the human mind, made it 
4 neceſſary to proportion the degrees of light 
5 Mind knowledge communicated to it, to the 
© Wepanſion of its faculties; or their capacities 
n to receive them. Accordingly it deſerves to 
be taken notice of, that both the nature and 
degrees. of the diſcoveries made to mankind, 
were ſuited to their circumſtances, or the 
progreſs they had made in improvement. 

The firſt hints given them of religious 
truths or doctrines, were not of the more 
abſtruſe kind, or of difficult conception. This 
would, all at once, have defeated the deſign 


tention from them. They were ſuch as would, 
eſpecially from the manner of their commu- 
nication, immediately ftrike the mind, and 


ngly, may it not be obſerved, that, no ſooner 
do we hear of the creation of man, than we 
: hear 


of making them, by turning away their at- 


ſo gain an eaſy admiſſion into it. Accord- 


e 


reaſon of his extraordinary conduct, —Behold 
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hear of his Maker's intercourſe with him 
He appears to him, and gives him ſuch evi 
dence of his deriving his being from him, and. 
depending upon him for the continuance of 
it, as could not fail to procure his dutiful re 
gards, and, at the ſame time, he received the 
neceſlary hints of the proper manner of ex 

preſſing them. _ | 
© Soon after the ſad and diſmal cataſtrophe 
of the fall, with what admirable propriety 
does God manifeſt himſelf to man? Was it 
not in a manner ſuited to his unhappy ſitua 
tion? To give him time for reflecting upon 
the guilt and dangerous confequences of his 
conduct, he: does not immediately appear to 
him. He allows the unhappy diſcoveries he 
made, and his own reflections upon them, to 
puniſh him in the firſt inſtance. But when a 
_ conſciouſneſs of guilt and apprehenſion o 
danger had ſo alarmed him, as almoſt to 
overwhelm his ſpirits, and fink him into de- 
ſpondency, then does he manifeſt himſelf to 
him. And after expoſtulating with him the 


— r mary — — — — — 


while man ſtands trembling before him, in 
the moſt dreadful fear of the Divine ven- 
geance, then does he drop the hint of his 
merciful intentions towards him: —!I ſay, 2 
hint of this; for who may not ſee, that this 
was all that he was then able to receive, or 
capable to underſtand? To have immediate: 
ly communicated to him, the whole plan of 
his redemption through jeſus Chriſt, would 


have anſwered ſcarce any other purpoſe ** to 
SY have 
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ue aſtoniſhed. This is a ſcheme too deep 

2 its contrivance, and too operoſe and difh- 
Alt in its execution, to have been tolerably 
maceived by man, at this period. What was 
parted of it, was ſufficient to ſooth his fears, 
o revive his hopes, to encourage his con- 


is God. Any more would have been un- 
nited to his fituation, and therefore impro- 
per. | | : 
And as the nature, ſo alſo the degrees of 
he diſcoveries made to mankind, in thoſe 
arly ages, were every way the moſt proper. 
hey were made, not all at once, but-in a 
rmadual manner, the former always tending 
to prepare for the following. In this reſpec, 
ie progreſs of moral or religious light or 
th, reſembles that of natural. From a thick 
darkneſs 1t proceeds to an obſcure dawn, and 
from thence, by increafing degrees, as the 
intellectual eye can bear it, to meridian ſplen- 
dor. 


I of the world, ſuited to the weakneſs of its 
fate, but it was alſo the beſt method to fit it 
for ſtill greater communications of light and 
his owledge, by the ſcope it afforded for deli- 
berate improvements. 
nis! In the manner we have already hinted, did 
rod go on, inſtructing mankind in religion, 
te- Ns occaſion required, till, at length, their in- 
of ereaſing wickedneſs made it neceſſary, for the 
d Nends of his moral government, to give a check 
to to it by an overflowing deluge, which en 
O. 


jdence, and thereby the future ſervice of 


But not only was this gradual illumination 
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off the inhabitants of the world at that tim, 
Noah and his family alone excepted. 


$ 2. By the preſervation of Noah and hi 
family, the earth was peopled again. He be 
comes the parent of the New, as Adam ha( 
been of the Old, world. And with him v. 
preſerved the knowledge of what related to i 
ſo far as was neceſlary to be communicate 
to after ages. 

Had not, by the Providence of God, Noa 
been ſo long a cotemporary of Methuſelab 
and he of Adam *, the revelations made te 
them and others in the Antediluvian world 
muſt have been loſt. But, by theſe means 
they are preſerved, and Noah ſerves as a de 
poſitory, not only of the Divine revelations 
but alſo of the knowledge and learning of the 
old world. INS C43 4 | 

His family thus preſerved, in fo miraculous 
a manner, while the reſt of mankind were 
{wept off, could not fail to inform the world 
as ſoon as it was peopled again,—of the figna 
interpoſitions of God to mankind before the 
flood, and the awful tokens of his difpleaſure 
to. the Antediluvians for their diſregard 0 
** 9 them. 
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elt evidently appears, Gen. v. 5. that Adam did not die 
till the year of the world 9320. From Gen. v. 22. it will ap- 
pear, by a calculation formed upon the account given of the 
preceding generations, that Methuſelah was born in the 687th 

r of Adam's life, and conſequently was his cotemporaty 
= 243 years. And as, upon the ſame principles of calculs- 
tion, it muſt appear that Noah was born A. M. 1056, and 
that Methuſelah did not die till A. M. 1656, he muſt hare 
been cotemporary with Noah no leſs than 600 years. 
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them. For this purpoſe they were the beſt 
qualified, not only by their acquaintance with 
the hiſtory and fate of the old world, but alſo 
by the communication of the new revelations 
made to them, in conſequence of the remark- 
ible alteration of circumſtances which had 
been ſuperinduced by the flood. 
One would have thought that the account 
of the awful deſtruction of the Old World and 
the cauſe of it, which Noah would not fail to 
make the New acquainted with, would have 
ſecured them againſt a deviation from the 
preſcriptions of God in matters. of religion, 
ſt they ſhould be involved in a ſimilar ruin. 
But 'we find, from the hiſtory of thoſe early 
times, that it was not long (not above 400 
years), when, in place of the worſhip of the 
only true God, they gave into the worſhip of 
all the hoſt of heaven. A temporary check 
was given to the prevalence of this fin, by the 
diſperſion at the tower of Babel. But it ſoon 
gathered ſtrength again. 5x 


3. AND then it was, that Abraham was 
pitched upon, as the moſt proper perſon for 
checking its progreſs, and laying. the founda- 
tions of a church in his family, that might 
preſerve the religion of the true God, —ſpread 
the knowledge of it through the world, and— 
ſo gradually prepare it for the reception of 
the religion of Jeſus, to which, when it had 
anſwered the ends of its inſtitution, it was to 
give place, as the laſt mode or form which'it 
was to aſſlume.—And various, but all of them 

| | indeed 
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indeed moſt wiſe, were the ways which God 
_—_ to render this ſcheme ſubſervient to theſe 
Ends. EY 
We are apt, at firſt, to imagine that there 
was a rigour and ſeverity countenanced by 
this religion, that ſeemed inconſiſtent with an 
extenſive communication of it, or its doc- 
trines. True. There was no ſmall degree of 
rigour required by it :—Such a degree as ad- 
mitted but little ſocial or commercial inter- 
courſe with neighbouring nations, —no allian- 
ces with them by way of marriage, nor—any 
intercommunity of worſhip. But, though che 
ſtatutes which reſpected theſe, muſt be allowed 
to have, in appearance, an unfavourable af. 
pect upon the ſpread of their religion, let it 
be obſerved, that, while they ſeemed indiſpen - 
{ably neceſlary to prevent all infection from 
the corruption of their neighbours, they had 
not, ſo much as might be at firſt imagined, 
the effects of keeping other nations ignorant 
of their religion. Nay, I am not ſure, but 
they became the early and principal means 
of making them better acquainted with it, as 
they would naturally make them inquire into 
the genius, character, manners and religion o 
a people, who affected a ſuperiority over all 
their neighbours, and would ſcarce deign to 
treat them with that civility, to which their 
common nature intitled them. 0. 
But, if the circumſtance of their ſequeſtra- 

tion was any bar to the diffuſion of the know- 
ledge and influence of their religion, any in- 
convenience that could ariſe from this, was 
ſufficiently 


3 guarded againſt * the means, 
eſef which ſeemed more — intended to 
protngte both. | 7 


this inſtitution of religion was never intended 
to be more than temporary; and hinted that 
it Wwas, at laſt, to give place to one, that 
vould be univerſal in its conqueſts, and laſt- 
ing in its obligations. And now, to trace the 
methods by which this, ſo deſirable an end, 

vas to be effected, may be an eniployment, 
at once highly cable and uſeful. 

At- preſent I thall only obſerve; un L 
vel may have occaſion to illuſtrate this remark af- 
al. terwards) that this was an event, tliat could 
t 118 not, all at once, be accompliſhed. The at- 
en-M uchment of mankind to any ſcheme of reli- 
on gion of which they have been fond, is too 
nad frong to be immediately diſſolved. For, 
ed, though, by means of an external force impo- 
ant {ed upon them, their profeſſion might be al- 
but BY tered, their faith would: probably {till remain 
ans the fame. _ Any change in this muſt be the 
conſequence, not of compulſion, but of per- 
ſuaſion and conviction. And were not the 
methods which God made uſe of, the moſt 
proper for bringing theſe about? 

What all the reaſons were which induced 
God to the choice of Abraham, as the Foun- 
der of this new and viſible church; it would 
tra · ¶ be preſumption in us poſitively to determine, 
OW- ince he has not ſeen meet to inform us, But, 
in- if might venture a conjecture, I would beg 
was 0 Gris) 2: 99 leave 
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We have already ſhown'that the a of 
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dantly to juſtify it. | 
If, as ſome allege, Abraham was expelled 
his own country, for his averfion to that 
groſs idolatry which prevailed in it *, whomay 
not diſcern the propriety of the choice of ſuch 
a perſon, not only as the reward of his di- 
ftinguxſhed piety and unfhaken ſteadineſs in 
the religion of the true God, but alſo as the 
moſt effectual check to the growing evil for Nei 
which he ſuffered ſo much? u] 
Beſides, let me obſerve that Abraham was de 
a very proper perſon on another account. He WI 
{ſeems to have been, not only of a diftinguiſhed 
rank in his own country, but alſo of a cha- 
racter well known in others T. And there-W te 
fore theſe circumſtances could not fail to make WM re 
his religious ſentiments be inquired into, e., 10 
pecially as they differed ſo widely from thoſe 
which ſeem to have almoſt univerfally pre- 
vailed. . atone pe | | 
From the whole of his character, he evi- le 
dently appears to have been a perſon of = cou 
e 6 moſt 


leave to take notice of ſome, chat ſeem abun- 
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Lock back to the note p. 51. on this ſubjece. 

+ Joſephus informs us (Antiq. Lib. I. cap. 8, 9.) that, by 
the favour of Pharoah, Abraham had frequent opportunities 
of converſing with the Prieſts of that country; that he was 
in high reputation among them for learning; and that he took 
that opportunity of ſetting them right, as to many of their 
Tites, ceremonies, and opinions in religion. TS 
Dr Shuckford informs us, (Vol. I. p. 308. of his Connection 
&c.) that Perſia and India were full of the fame of Abraham. 
See alſo a deal collected, as to the fame of Abraham fe 
learning, by Gale, in his Court of the Gentiles. Vol. I 
p. 95 10, 11. — : | 
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moſt eminent piety, -and as ſuch would, no 
doubt, be zealous in diffuſing the knowledge 
of the true God and his religion. The fre- 
quent intercourſe with God, with which he was 
honoured, —the . covenant entered into- with 
him, - the diſtinguiſhed promiſes made in it to 
him and his family, and the proſpect of the 
moſt extenſive advantages from it; to the reſt | 
of mankind, —all theſe would, with united influ- | 1 
ence, operate in the moſt powerful manner "JH 
upon him; and give life and ſpirit to his en- 10 
deavours in behalf of religion. DP 


ſ. 4. Wnxx his family had become. nume- 
fous, ſome events happened, that not only de- 
termined their deſcent into Egypt, but their 
relidence in it, for a long courſe of years, — 
no leſs than 215 *; This was no accidental 

„„ occur- 

* It muſt be owned that there is, in appearance, ſome dif- 
feulty in reconciling the different accounts we have of the re- 
idence and diſtreſs of Iſrael, in a ſtrange land. The firſt ac- 
count we have is Gen. xv. 13. which runs thus: Know 
" that thy ſeed ſhall be a ſtranger in a land that is not theirs, 
"and ſhall ſerve them, and they ſhall afflict them 400 years.” 
The next account we have of them is to this purpoſe, Exod. 


% 


tl. 40, 4t. ©t Now the ſojourning of the children of Iſrael, 49 

ho dwelt in Egypt, was 430 years: And it came to paſs, j | |: 
zt the end of the 430 years, even the ſelf ſame day it came N 19 
3 © to paſs, that all the hoſts of the Lord went out from the F108 
k U land of E t.. 5 e 3 / ; 2 " th 
ir From theſe accounts there ariſe two difficulties to be clear= 140 

el up ;—the one, reſpecting the duration of the reſidence: — 1 
5 = het, the duration of the diſtreſs of Iſrael; in a ftrange 148 
; With reſpect to the firſt, there is an alleged contradiction 119 
LY fiirged upon the ſacred record, the term of their reſidence 146 


ting repreſented in the one place, as conſiſting of 400, and 


& was 430 years.“ From this account two things are evi- 
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occurrence in the hiſtory of this people. It 
was expreſsly foretold, and ſeems to have 
been connected with tlie great deſign of Pro- 
vidence, now under conſideration. And it 
. is eaſy to ſee how it became ſubſervient to it. 


in the other of 430 years. But this difficulty appears formidable 

only at a diſtance. When narrowly examined, it immediately 
vaniſhes. For, let us attend to the æras of the commence- 
ment of theſe periods, and we ſhall find them very different; 
and from an attention to this ſingle circumſtance, theſe two 
accounts may be eaſily reconciled, _ 

The account in Exodus ſeems to begin the computation of 
the 430 years, from the covenant made with Abraham (ſee 
Galat. iii. 17.), which, as appears: from Gen. xii. 4. Was. 
when he was 75 years of age, from which to the giving of 
the law was 430. This account is confirmed' by the Samari- 
tan copy of this-text, which runs thus“ Now the inhabi- 
& ting of the children of Iſrael and their fathers, whereby they 
& inhabited in the land of Canaan and in the land of Egypt, 


dent. The one is,—that what is here ſaid; is not confined to 
the children of Iſrael; but extends to their fathers alſo, and 
fo ſeems to lead back our view to the period from which we 
have begun: the computation. The other is,—that it does not 
reſtrict their reſidence in a. ſtrange land (as ſome have ima- 
gined) to Egypt, but takes in the time of their firſt ſettle- 
ment in Canaan. Now, if theſe obſervations are but attend- 
ed to, the reſidence in. Egypt will be found, from the follow- 
ing calculation, to be no more than 215 years, as in the above 
account. Thus, 55 1 5 2 
1 | 2 Tears. 
from the covenant entered into with Abraham at) 
e age of 75 years, to the birth of Iſaac, when 25 
Abraham was 100 years old, Gen. xxi. 5. 
From the birth; of Iſaac to that. of Jacob. See? 65 
n 1 
From that to the deſcent into Egypt. See Gen. 130 


. 3 
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No doubt, Abraham would be at all pains 
to inſtruct his ſon Iſaac, Who was the darling 
of his ſoul and the hope of his family, as well 
as the church of God, in the knowledge of 
religion, and, at the ſame time, to guard him 

{$127 (0252 Bare ain 


Deduct this from the 430 years, the term of their reſidence 
in a ſtrange land (for to this it ſeems to be preciſely fixed by 
the account in Exod xii. 40, 41. and Galat. iii. 19.) and there 
remains 215 years for their reſidence in Egypt. 

The other account which we have,—that, in Gen. XV. 13, 
ſeems to limit the term of their reſidence in a ſtrange land to 
400 yeats. It is true, it does ſo. But in this, there is no- 
thing repugnant to the former account, if we will only con- 
ſider that the ſacred Hiſtorian reckons in this, from a differ- 
ent æra, even ſrom the birth of Iſaac. What makes this 
probable is, that what he here ſpeaks of, is made to have a 
particular reference to the ſeed of Abrgham, that is, to his de- 
ſcendayts by his ſon aac. Now let it be confiderer. * 5 

ears. 
That from the birth of Ilaac to that of Jacob was” 6 

(Gen. xxv. 26.) 1 

Tow: hs birth of Jacobi36 his deſcent into Egypt, 130 f 


i 


190 
This added to the 215 years, the time of their Yom in 
Egypt (as appears from the preceding calculation)-makes:405; 
And as we know: that the ſacred” Hiſtorians often omit the 
mention of broken numbers in their computation of time, the 
difference of 2 5 years will not affect the account. 

The other difficulty, — that concerning the diſtreſs of Hrael 
in a ſtrange land, ariſes from the words in Gen. xv. 13. From 
the want of a proper attention to them, ſome have extended 
their diſtreſs to 400 years. From the manner in which the 
zccount is given in our tranſlation, a curſory reading might 
ſuggeſt this idea; but a little attention 1s all that 1 is e e | 
to correct it. 

We are exprefuly told, upon the 1 of an. Apoſtle 
(Galat. iii. 19.) that, from the time of the covenant entered 
into with 2 to the giving 4 the law, was but 430 

„ears. 
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againſt thoſe corruptions which ſo much pre- 


vailed in the nations around him. And it can 
be as little doubted that Iſaac would be at 
equal pains to inſtruct his children, and they 


theirs; ſo that, upon their deſcent into Egypt, 


they would carry their religion along with 
them. Their attachment to it appears in their 
applicatian to the then reigning Prince, who 
was favourable to them, for a place in which 


they might worſhip God, according to their 


own mode, as their religion did not allow 
them to join in that of the Egyptians, 


Oppoſite as their ſyſtem of religion and that 
of the Egyptians were to one another, it is 


not improbable, that, from the mutual inter- 
courſe they muſt neceſſarily have had, they 
would become acquainted with the nature, 
doctrines, and rites of each other's religion. 
And as the [Iſraelites ſeem to have contracted 


a taint from the religion of the Egyptians, it 


is equally probable: that they, on the other 
EY 7 hand, 


dae Now of theſe, a 15 were ſpent before the deſcent into 
gypt, and, at leaſt, 80 years more under the auſpicious ad- 
miniſtration of Joſeph. For we find (Gen. xli. 46.) that he 
came into favour with Pharoah at the age of 30, and (Gen. 
I. 26.) that he died not till the age of 110. So that, ſuppo- 
ſing their ſervitude to have commenced immediately upon the 
death of Joſeph (which is ſcarcely to be imagined) it could 
have laſted no more than 135 at moſt.- 

But the truth is—there is nothing in the words that ſeem 
to fix the term of Iſrael's ſervitude, but only their refidence 
in a ſtrange land. And if (as ſome have ſuggeſted) the words 
of Gen. xv. 13. are read as follows Know that thy ſeed 
be ſhall be a ſtranger in a land that is not theirs (and ſhall 
& ſerve them, and they ſhal} aflit them) 300 years,” the diffi- 
eulty raniſhes all at once, - 
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hand, may have borrowed ze from 
chat of the Iſraelites. And to this they might 
be more eaſily induced from the influence 
which Joſeph had acquired among them. For, 
during his adminiſtration (which, as I obſer- 
ved before, laſted 80 years) he had many 
happy. opportunities of making the Egyptians 
acquainted with the religion of the true God; 
and we may well believe his zeal for it would 
prompt him, as far as prudence could allow, 
to make the proper ule of them. 

In this country, Iſrael continued, as had 
been taken notice of above, no leſs than 215 
years. And though, ſoon after the death of 
Joſeph, they ſeem to have been reduced to a 
miſerable ſervitude, yet, all this time, they 
were preſerved, by the good Providence of 
God, a diſtinct people, nowiſe incorporated 
with the Egyptians, that, after fowing the 


ſeeds of the true religion in this country, they 
might become the inſtruments of emsig 


the knowledge of it to others. 


by 5. Asour che 215th year of their reſi- 
dence in Egypt, an event happened whick 


became admirably ſubſervient to this end. 


Grievouſly oppreſſed by the King of Egypt, 


God heard the cries they put up to him; pi- 


tied their diſtreſs; and ſent Moſes, one of 

their countrymen, who had left them a con- 

ſiderable time before, and taken up his reſi- 
dence in Midian, to reſcue them from it. 


This was an event that gave birth to a ſe- 


lies of the moſt extraordinary and ſtupen- 
„ duous 
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aus miracles: Such as ſeemed to call the at- 
tention" not only of Egypt, but of all the 
countries about, which thould/hear of chem. 
Egypt was, even as early las this, become 
the bat of learning, of the arts and ſciences; 
and {particularly was famed, all the world 
over] for its knowledge in Theology,—in ſo 
much that moſt other nations ſeem to have 
borrowed a great deal of their religious rites 
from theme What, therefore, could be a 
more proper {cene for theſe miracles? What 
a fitter theatre/upon which the God of Iſracl 
might diſplay his ſuperiority: over all thoſe 
others, who were called, and honoured by the 


Egypklans, as gods, W ß e 
„ Theufame he Ey tians had acquired in 
theotopical,” as well as other, knowledge, 
kad, nor doubt, brought many to viſit their 
countyy,” They had been accuſtomed to re- 
turn With u very high opinion of it. To keep 
up this opinion, it is not improbable that the 
Egyptians might pretend, that their gods 
had a pre- eminence above the gods of other 
countries; They evidently did ſo in the com- 
petition with the God of Iſrael, Exod. v. 2. 
Whois che! Lord that I ſhould obey his 
% oice to let -Iſrael go? I know not the 
the Lord neither will I let Iſrael go.” —In 
this ꝓroud and haughty anfwer of Pharoal, 
the God off Iſrael received, as it were, a chal- 
lenge to thow;: before the Heathen, that he 
was Goch and that, beſides him, tbere was 
properly none elſe. And this was the conclu- 
fon; td which'the competition betwixt Moſes 
5 N 2 | 
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ad the Egyptian magicians did naturally 
Lad. Nay, this was the very inference which 
partial reaſon prompted Jethro to make; 
then he had received from Moſes an account 
the great things God had done for Iſrael. 
Now : I know (ſays he) that the Lord is 
greater than ai gods, for, in the thing 
# wherein they dealt proudly, he was above 
above them. Exod: xviii. 4. Now, let any 
ne reflect upon the whole of this extraordi: 
JIry ſcene, and muſt he not ſee the tendency 
had to ſpread the knowledge of THE: true 
Cod? 1841 6 114 T9570 S789 F 
Pharaoh himſelf, though he uad a hea tod 
jroud and obſtinate to acknowlege, ſeems to 
ure been convinced of, the ſuperiority of the 
bod of Iſrael. Such miracles sb. extraordi- 
nry-in, themſelves, and-appealed to in a caſe 
b extraordinary, could not fail to make a deep 
mpreflion' upon the hearts of all who witneſ⸗ 
kd or heard of them, in that country ;—nay, 
nd to make a great noiſe in all the countries 
round. For, it is not improbable but an ac- 
count of them would be carried to countries 
he moſt diſtant, by ſtrangers who had come 
o this to be improved by the learning of it. 
and would not all this contribute ts diffuſe 
the knowledge of n God of Hrael and his 
religion ? - | 
The miraculous! e pe en in favour of 
lrael, and of that religion of which they were 
be votaries, did not end with their deliver- 
nce from Egyptian bondage. It was conti- 
wed in a manner admirably calculated to 
ſpread 
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{pread-the knowledge of it, wider and wide 
. Phargah had been obliged to confeſs the ſu 
periority of the God of Iſrael, to the gods 0 
gypt, by. conſenting to the diſmiſſian of: 
people, for whom he had ſo ſignally appear 
ed. But, deeply affected with the loſs he hac 
ſuſtained ; or, perhaps defirous to recove 
his honour, which he might imagine affront 
ed by the manner. in which he was obliged te 
yield, he muſters up an army that might have 
been formidable to any but Iſrael, and, with al 
expedition, he purſues them, in hopes o 
gaining an advantage over them, from the di 
ficulties in which he forefaw they muſt nece 
ſarily be entangled, HE overtakes them a 
the borders of the Red-ſea. And, in tha 
very place, where he thought their overthroy 
was inevitable, he himſelf receives one, equal 
ly diſmal-as it was unexpected. And was not 
the manner of it fach, as could not fail tc 
ſpread the report of it far and wide, and raiſe 
the character of the God of Iſrael, among al 
who ſhould hear of it? 1 1 
Relieved from the fears of ſo powerful a 
enemy, do the Iſraelites immediately marc 
to take poſſeſſion of the country promiſed tc 
their Anceſtors? No. They are kept traver 
ſing the vaſt and rueful deſart that lay in the 
way to it, for no leſs than 40 years. For this 
their ſo long ſtay in the wilderneſs, ſome rea 
ſons have already been aſſigned, Part I. Ch. i 
§ 3. But, though theſe might be ſufficient tc 
yindicate it from any imputation of impro 


priety, allow me to obſerye, that another ver 
. 1 | | h Wile 
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iſe * good end was anſwered by it chat 
ze notice which muſt neceſſarily be len of 
his extraordinary event, could not fail to | 
ke the neighbouring nations acquainted 4. 
ith the character of the true God, and the I 
[1 
y 
| 


ſtory of this people, whom he had taken 
nder his ſpecial patronage: and protection. 5 
(6. Tux long interval of time betwixt | 
heir ſettlement in Canaan, and the ceaſing 1 
fprophecy at the death of Malachi, was fil- 1 
d up with a variety of remarkable events 1 
of them conducive to the ſpreading of theil | 
ligious tenets, or, t leaſt, the nee 
f them. | 
When, in the 2 of the Diving provi- 
ence, they are at laſt brought to the coun- 
ry deſtined for them, the manner in which 1 
ey are uſhered into it, and obtained the | 1 
taceable poſſeſſion of it, was ſuch as could i. 
t miſs'to be taken notice of, by all around 1 
And what elſe was the tendency of this, 1 
ut to diffuſe the knowledge of that God, who 1 
peared ſo remarkably ſuperior to any they 
ere acquainted with? 
After the eſtabliſhment, and during the | 
mtinuance, of the theocracy among them, | 
moſt every remarkable tranſaction that con- 
ed them, had either an immediate, or re- | 
lote, tendency this way. Thus, every change 
| the adminiſtration of their affairs, —every 
ar in which they were engaged, —every de- - 
t they' received, — every victory they ob- . 
ned their proſperity 1 in their own coun- A 
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try, or their captivity among ſtrangers, 
their ſettlement at home, or— their diſperſio 
abroad, —all contributed, though in differe 
ways, to publiſh the knowledge of their re 
gion, together with the niedge of the 
national character. 

The ſucceſſion of Prophets raiſed up amor 


them, —the countries to which they ve“ 
ſent, Andere commiſſions with which th be 
were charged, had alſo the ſame tendencYW* 
This the judicious * Wadi admit tet 
* tur 
$ 7. | AnouT 500 en before Chris, di ro 
Malachi, the laſt of thegJewiſh: Prophets. of 1 
account for the length of the interval, d 
twixt:the ceaſing of prophecy and the appea dif 
ance of the Meſſiah, in a manner ſatis facto er 
to all, may perhaps be no eaſy matter, A 1 
vet IL humbly i imagine, reaſons: may be aſſigi e 
ed ſufficient to vindicate this part of the D cor 
vine adminiſtration, to ſhow that God w Jer 
not unconcerned about the intereſts of rei 
gion, during this period nay, that it w bee 
filled np with events that ſerved admirably t dir 
prepare the world for the reception of ti ha 
Meſſiah, and Ar, religion which he was . u. 
publiſh. ch 
Upon comparing the hiſtory of religion b4il tal 
fore the commencement, and after the cloſꝗ the 
of this period, ſome, without allowing then to 
ſelves to think ſeriouſly, are apt to arraign th n 
Divine conduct, or, at leaſt, to think that thi gle 
intermediate period might-have been filled u 
the 


in a manner more uſeful to the intereſts 0 
) relig10 
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eligion than it was. But it ought to be re- 
nembered, that, in every caſe, where the 
divine conduct falls under our conſideration 
the greateft modeſty becomes us in judging of 
t; and that, ol: the wiſdom of it may 
wot be always apparent, we ought never to 
uſpect the want of it. 
e As God has not ſeen meet to nn. us nol | 
e reaſons of this part of his adminiſtration; 
ée maſt; in all our inquiries after them, ſa- 
:MWitisfy ourſelves with the moſt probable conjec- 
tures) And, from the hiſtory of the Divine 
Myorovidence; we may be enabled to > form ſome 
of no inconſiderable weight. 

Thoſe who plead for precipitating the full 
liſcovery of the Divine will to mankind, 
ſeruple not to call this interval too long. But 
hope it will appear in the ſequel, that it 
could not well have been ſhorter, whether we 
conſider the reaſons of it, with reſpect to the 
jews in particular, or the world in general. 

The revelations made to the Jews, had they 
been duly attended to, were ſufficient for the 
direction of their religious conduct. But they 
had, from the frequency and long continu- 
ance of them, become, in ſome meaſure, 
cheap among them: — So cheap, that it is cer- 
ain, they did not pay the proper regard to 
them. - And what .could be better calculated 
to recover their influence, than the manner 
in which the Jews were puniſhed for the ne- 
glect of them; 

During the continuance of prophecy among 
them, they were, for aught appears to the 
contrary, 


- 
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contrary, happily united in their ſyſtem © 

| religious truth. Scarce any difference of ſen 

timent could ariſe, but might be eaſily deter 
| mined by an appeal to ſome Prophet, whoſe 
| authority they all agreed in acknowledging 
When they had no longer any Prophet amon 
| them, to determine points of controverſy 
| ſome pragmatic religioniſt had the vanity to 
ſet up for the head of a new ſect. Another 
either diſliking his principles, or influenced 


by ſimilar vanity, ſeparates upon a different tor 
plan of faith and conduct. And each had in-MMwg 
fluence enough to draw after them many fol-Wpp 
lowers. During this period, and upon ſuch cf; 
principles as theſe, it was that the Sadducees, Mf 
Phariſees, Eſſenes, Herodians, and ealots, ſprung Mf 
up in the Jewiſh church. _ ma! 
It does not fall within my deſign to inquire Wot 
into the different tenets, or creeds, profeſſed dur 
by them. I take notice of the exiſtence of We: 
theſe ſects, only to ſhow the unhappy conſe- Whad 
quences of the ceaſing of a ſpirit of prophecy Wal 
from among them, and conſequently the rea- Wil! 
ſon they had from thence to wiſh for the re- Nope 
turn of it. 2 . Þ 55: | wil 
The Jews had, from the nature of their re- Neu 
ligion and the privileges conferred by it, ¶ fo. 
become, even to a degree of fuperſtition, WTh 
fond of it :—So fond of it, that the moſt di- Dis 
ſtant hint of its intended abolition, ſometimes Hof 
fired them with a rage againſt thoſe who da- 
red to give it. Conſidering, therefore, their IM the 
genius, circumſtances, and prejudices, it be- ¶ vi 


came neceſſary, in a gradual manner, to re- | 
ELL concile Nef 


oncile them to the exchange of it for the 


FART Il. 


ive place. And had not many things, which 
xccurred? in this period, ſuch a tendency ? 
What think you of the withdrawing of ſome 
of the tokens of God's fayourable preſence, 
vith which they had been formerly honour- 


e moſt ſacred offices of Prieſt and High 


prieſt, to the purpoſes of avarice and ambi- 


on, —theſe, in place of deſcending as they 
wght to have done, according to the Divine 
ppointment, being diſpoſed of, by the arts 


of policy and intrigue, to ſuch of the family 


of Aaron, as were the favourites or minions 
of thoſe in power? Were not theſe, and 
nany other things that might be here taken 
notice of, ſo many hints to them, that the 
duration of that ceconomy, of which they 
rere ſo fond, was verging to a cloſe that it 


had a farther view than to them; and—was 


only a kind of ſacred apparatus for one 
till more grand, that was, in due time, t6 
open to the world? In all this, is not the 


wiſdom. of the Divine providence very conſpi- 


cudus? The better the conduct of it is under- 
ſtood, muſt it not be the more admired ?— 
This mueh may ſuffice in vindication of the 
Divine conduct towards the Jews, in the delay 
of the Meſſiah's appearance. e 

But, let us take a larger view of it, and 
there will appear the greateſt propriety in it, 
vith reſpect to the Gentiles alſoo. 


It has been already ſhown, the the defign 
of the ſeparation of the Jews, was not con- 
fined 


chriſtian, to which it was; in due time, to 


d? What think you of the proſtitution of 
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fined to themſelves.—It was intended ulti 


| wiſhed-for event of the Son. of God's: appear 
ligion that lays claim to a Divine origin, and 


to receive it. If, in any caſe, we can ſuppoſe 


ligion is that which requires it. It is intend 


fore it is highly proper that the nature of it: 


ſary, at leaſt hi hly proper, that its publica 


| Praphecys 


mately. to extend its beneficial effects to th 
reſt of mankind, and, by ſpreading. the know 
ledgeof the true Godand his religion, graduall 
to prepare them for the reception of the mo] 
perfect: diſcoveries of it, under the Chriſtiar 
diſpenſation. .. Now let this be but attended 
to, and you will eaſily ſee, that the ſo muc 


ance in the world, could not, with Propriet) 
have taken place ſooner, 1687 
It is highly proper, that any ſcheme of re 


as ſuch challenges the regard of mankind 
ſhould have evidence ſufficient to ſupport it 
It can be only on this foot, that they are boun 


a ſtronger degree of evidence to be neceſſar 
than in another, the caſe of the Chriſtian re 


ed to be of univerſal obligation; and there 


evidence ſhould be ſo various and diverſified 
that none, to whom it is offered, might have 
juſt caule to pretend the leaſt defect in it, a 

an excuſe for rejecting it. To render the 
evidence ſuch, it was, if not abſolutely neceſ 


tion to the world ſhould be ſo long delayed 
From thence there ariſes a very ſtrong and 
accumulated evidence, which it would other 
wiſe have wanted,—all the evidence that 
ariſes from the accompliſhment of ancient 


No 


? 


Pur II. 
tiNo doubt there is evidence of another kind, 
u chich this religion has to plead in ſupport of 
ss claim to the faith of mankind: An evi- 
ence too, which; ſuppoſing that from pro- 
{Wphecy to be wanting, would be ſufficient to 
u roduce conviction in every unprejudiced 
Wnind. But ſtill it muſt be owned, that the 
evidence which ariſes from this ſource, is no 
mall acceſſion to the degree of it, and—an 
'Wcridence it is of that ſpecies (as ſhall be ſhown 
ifterwards) that is particularly fatisfying. 
Sufficient as the above reaſons may be, to 
account for the long interval betwixt the 
ceaſing of prophecy and the publication of 
the Chriſtian religion, there are not wanting 
others that might be mentioned. | 
The world laboured under diſadvantages, 
ſome of a political,—others, of a moral, na- 
ture, that rendered the more early publica- 
tion of it improper. It is well known, that, 
not only in the firſt, but through many ſuc- 
ceeding, ages, the world was divided into 
many petty, independent, ſtates, and that be- 
twixt thoſe there was little intercourſe, but 
almoſt perpetual feuds and animoſities. Thoſe 
early ages were not more diſtinguiſned for 
the ferocity of their manners, than for their 
ignorance of true religion, and a blind, ſuper- 
ſtitious, and bigotted attachment to that which 
was falſe, under a variety of forms. In ſuch 


ſhow that the publication of a religion, which 
was intended to be of univerſal obligation, 


would have met with but a ſorry reception. 
| s "2A..." 
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a ſtate of things, no words are neceſſary to 
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The world, it is evident, ought to be pre 
r for ſuch an offer, before it ſhould be 
made to it. It was only by degrees, that ii 
could be thus prepared. And it is not un 
pleaſant to conſider, how, during this period. 
a variety of events obtained, which all con 
tributed to this deſirable end. 

During this period it was, that firſt the 
Grecian and then the Roman empires ſtarte 
up; and who that knows the leaſt of them, 
can be ignorant of that extenſion of know. 
ledge, that was the happy conſequence of the 
erection of both, and of ſome lucky events 
that fell out under them? 

Alexander tbe Great, having, in the courſe 
of his conqueſts, ſubdued Egypt, built a city 
there, which he honoured with his own 
name *,—ſent many of the Jews from their; 
own country to it; and, to encourage their hi: 
ſettling in it, he, befides many other advan- 
tages beſtowed on them, continued the free 
uſe of their own laws and religion with 
them. 

Soon after, Ptolemy Soter brought many 
more, and ſettled them in Egypt and the ad- 
jacent countries. The Kings of Egypt, find- rt 
ing Alexandria, from its ſituation and other Rule 
circumſtances, like to become a place of great Wt 
importance, were 2 to aggrandize it as 
much as they could. For this purpoſe, they 
thought it would be proper to make it a ſeat 
of learning, 3 as well as a mart for trade and . 

commerce. WM": 


Alexandria was built about 4. ante Chrift. 332. 
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mmerce, And accordingly Ptolemy Phila- 
phus laid the foundation of a Muſeum or Li- 
ary, which afterwards became famous, all 
ge world over, for the number and value of 
s books. Such an inſtitution as this could 
ot be ſuppoſed long to want a copy of that 


wiſh religion. A faithful copy of it was 
plied for, and obtained from the Jewiſh 
leb. Prieſt. And that it might be the better 
nderſtood, not only by the inhabitants of 
he country into which it was brought, but 
Ip by the Jews themſelves; who now, like 
ke other inhabitants, ſpoke the Greek, it 
x tranſlated into that language: And; from 
he number ſuppoſed to be engaged in the 
nnſlation of it, it obtained the name of the 
Wiuagint, which it has ever ſince gone under. 

[his circumſtance, though feemingly of little 

uportanoe, became of the greateft ſervice, 

making many acquainted with this religion; 

ho would have otherwiſe remained ſtran gers 

bit, | 

While the tranſactions of ancient times, or 

be diſcoveries of ſcience, continued to be 

ritten upon tables of wood, or dreſſed ſkins 

uled Parchment, it is evident that the com- 

Iunication of knowledge muſt have been both 


try difficult and very expenſive *. "2 


i We may judge of the expence of writing on ech 
ne this period, from what we are informed concerning it, 
t much later one, when an improvement in the art of ma- 


hd had, no doubt, 3 reduced the price of it. ä 
8 


ook, which contained an account of the 


not all the remarkable occurrences of th 
period, which ſhowed God's gracious regat 


oy 
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About the time that Alexandria was buil 


it deſerves to be remarked, that the Egypti: 


Papyrus began to be ufed for writing. A 
by this means many copies of the ſacred bool 
could be procured at an eaſy rate. 

What we have already taken notice of, a 


the time of the diſcovery of the papyrus, till the Sarace 
conquered Egypt in the 7th century, it was generally uſed f 
writing on. But then, all communication between that cou 
try and the different parts of Europe being taken off, the x 
pyrus was no longer in uſe among them, and they were o 
ged to betake themſelves again to the parchment. And, 
late as the 8th, gth, and following centuries, we are inform 
that fo dear was the parchment, for want of other materi 
for writing on, that, to make way for a performance that \ 
Judged valuable, they were wont to eraſe ſome other that 
leſs eſteemed From this circumſtance, the reader will ea 
conclude that the number of books then written, could not 
great. Nay, ſo ſmall was it, that private perſons ſeldom p 
ſeſſed any whatever. And the price of the few that were, u 
ſo high, that perfons of a moderate fortune could not afford 
purchaſe them. Let the price at which books then fold, 
Judged of by that which was paid by the Counteſs of Anjd 
for a copy of the Homilies of Haimon, Biſhop of Halbuſta 
viz. 200 ſheep, five quarters of wheat, and the ſame quan 
of rye and millet. See more to this purpoſe in Dr Robertſo 
Hiſt. of the Emperor, Chap. V. note 10. Vol. I. 

From the above account, we may form a judgment of t 


low ſtate to which learning muſt have been reduced at this! 
period, for want of the papyrus, or ſome other cheap ma 


rial for writing on; and, by conſequence, what advantage m 
have been derived to learning, and the eaſy communicat 
of knowledge in a more early period, from the diſcovery 
the papyrus, whoſe leaves, according to ſome, —or the ic 
coats or pellicles of the ſtem, according to others, ſupplied, 
an eaſy rate, the place of parchment. From this plant, 


ſubſtance on which we now write, is called Paper. 
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to it, and contributed to uſher in the goſpel- 
revelation with the greater advantage. 

During this interval, when otherwiſe the 
world would have been without public teach- 
ers, did not God raiſe up a ſucceſſion of emi- 
nent philoſophers? - And if theſe did not all 
the ſervice that might have been wiſhed for, 
on account of the many diſadvantages they 
aboured under, did they not ſerve to check 
the rapid progreſs of vice, and, by the light 
they diffuſed, faint and glimmering as it was, 
to point out to mankind the dangers they 
ought to ſhun, and, in ſome meaſure, the 
path 1n which they ought to walk? Nay, 
was not that ſpirit of inquiry and inveſtiga- 
tion which they encouraged, of great uſe to 
qualify mankind. for judging of the nature, 
evidence, and importance of Chriſtianity, 
when it did appear *. 

Towards the cloſe of this period, the power 
of Rome was raiſed to a degree of greatneſs, 
unequalled by any that was ever heard of, 
either before or fince that time. The Aſſyrian, 
Grecian, and Perſian empires became ab- 
ſorbed in the Roman. And if the Romans 
had not then accompliſhed the conqueſt of 
the world, they had greatly enlarged the 
boundaries of their dominions. Over the 
Eaſt, where the Chriſtian religion firſt made 
its appearance, their {way was univerſal. Their 


conc ueſts greatly facilitated thoſe of Chri- 


ſtianity, 


* See the Comaprative View of the ſeveral methods of pro- 
noting religious inſtruction, &c. Vol. I. p. 123. 
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Many were the advantages it derived from 
them, which it muſt have wanted, had it ap- 
peared more early. By the ſucceſs of their 
victorious arms, an univerſal peace was diffu- 


ſed over the world,—an eaſy acceſs to the 


moſt diſtant parts of the empire was opened, 


—a connection of intereſts among neighbour- 


ing nations was eſtabliſhed, —a frequent in- 
tercourſe and commerce carried on, — the 
knowledge of different languages was acqui- 
red, —learning came to be encouraged and 
cultivated, and—leifure was afforded for an 
attention to religion. Add to theſe, that, at 
this time, there prevailed an univerſal ex- 


pectation over the Eaſt, that ſome illuſtrious 


Perſonage was to be born among the Jews ;— 
that the Jews concluded the time was at hand, 
when their long- expected Meſliah ſhould ap- 


pear ; and—that the reſt of the world waited, 


with anxious hope, for this great event: Let 
theſe things, I ſay, be conſidered, and I dare 
appeal to the candid reader, if this does not 
appear to have been the ſeaſon moſt: fit for 
the publication of the Chriſtian religion, and 
therefore if it was not, with the greateſt pro- 
priety, reſerved to it *. 
Had the religion of Jeſus been offered » 
| | 15 | the 


* See a good deal on this ſubject in Dr Robertſon's Ser- 
mon, before the Society for Propagating Chriſtian Knowledge, 
and in Gibbon's Hiſtory of the Decline of the Roman Empire, 
Chap. xv. and xvi. Vol. I. In the firſt of theſe, many things, 


truly excellent, occur. — What a pity that in the laſt, there 


ſhould, under the appearance of a regard for Chriſtianity, be {q 
much oblique and fly inũnuation againſt it, gn: 
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the world ſooner, it muſt have failed of the 
ſucceſs it had, little as it was, becauſe, before 
this time, the world was comparatively but 
little prepared for it. 

Beſides, had it made its appearance more 
early, its enemies would not have failed to 
tell us, long ere this time, that it choſe to 
make its appearance in ſome age of 1gnorance, 
to avoid the danger of a detection. 

Aware of this, and conſcious of the inte- 
| grity of his own intentions,—the ſalutary na- 
ture of his doctrines, and—the ſtrength of the 
evidence that ſupported them, the Founder of 
our religion delays the offer of it to the 
world, till, become highly improved by all 
the preceding diſpenſations, they were fully 
qualified to examine this. From ſuch a man- 
ner of conduct, there ariſes not only the 
ſtrongeſt proof of fairneſs upon his part, but 
alſo « ſtrong preſumption in favour of his re- 
ligion :—a preſumption, that, the more nar- 
rowly it were canvaſſed, the more thoroughly 
it would be believed, and—that, in the ſame 
proportion, the excellence of it would appear 
to the greateſt poſſible advantage. 

Thus we have carried down our obſerva- 
tions, on both ſacred and profane hiſtory, 
from the earlieſt times till that of our 5avi- 
our's appearance in the world; and I hope that, 
from the above deduction of facts, tie ten- 
dency of them to ſpread the knowledge of the 
more early diſpenſations, and to prepare the 
way for the Chriſtian, which ſhould be the 

= © completion 
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completion of them all, is abundantly appa- 
rent &. 

Nay, this not only appears to be Wr uni- 
form tendency, but the very effect they have 
produced. For, from the moſt authentic 


vouchers, we well know, that the great em- 


pires of the Aſſyrians, Medes, and Perſians, 
were early acquainted with the Jews. And 
the Evangeliſt Luke informs (Acts ii. 5— 12.) 
that, at Pentegoſt (that particular time when 
the Apoſtles were filled with the Holy Ghoſt), 
there were dwelling in Jeruſalem, devout men 
of every nation under heaven, Parthians, 
Medes, &c. Thus *© the fall of the Jews be- 
« came the riches of the world, and the di- 
** minithing of them, the riches 'of the Gen- 
ce tiles +. 

And as we find, that this was both the ten- 
dency and effect of the ſucceſſion of events we 


have taken notice of, are we not alſo natural- 


ly led to conclude that it was one great de- 
tign of them? For, how can we behold ſuch 
a ſeries of events, and through ſuch a ſucceſ- 


fion of ages, all converging, like the radii of 


a circle, to one common centre, and yet 1ma- 
gine them unconnected with one another, or 
foreign to the great deſign they have conſpi- 
red to promote? This wauld require a de- 

gree 


* See Dr Law's Conſiderations on the Theory of Religion, 


and Dr Taylor' s Scheme of Scripture-Divinity 3 to which ! 
own myſelf indebted for ſeveral of the hints in this ſection. 
| L Rom. xi. 12. 
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gree of credulity incomparably greater than 


even Chriſtians are accuſed of. 


It is true, any of theſe events taken ſepa- 


rately, will not authoriſe the concluſion we: 
have drawn. But this, ſurely, 1s no reaſon, 
why, accumulated, they ſhould not. During 
the progreſſion of this great deſign towards 
its accompliſhment, it was not neceſlary that 
the tendency of every part ſhould be diſcern- 


ed, It is enough, that it appears when (if | 


may uſe the expreſſion) the drama is con- 
cluded. And I humbly imagine that, in the 


caſe under conſideration, it is abundantly diſ- 


cernible. 2 

An economy ſimilar to what obtains in the 
natural and intellectual, we may obſerve in 
the moral, world. The ends of Providence 
are not to be precipitated in either. There 
are ſeveral ſtages of progreſſion in them all. 
Any other courſe would have been unſuited 
to the nature of man and of his preſent ſtate; 
and, in place of arguing ſuperior perfection, 
would have been an evidence of the contrary. 


The ſubject we have been contemplating in 


this ſection, is equally grand, pleaſant, and 
intereſt ing. Let us pauſe a little, and take a 
review of it. And may we not compare the 
ſeveral diſpenſations of God's grace to mankind 


to a piece of exquiſite painting, ſketched out 


by the moſt maſterly hand, the ſeveral parts 
of which were not, all at once, but gradually, 
filled up,. - the perfection of it requiring the 
greateſt length of time to finiſh it, and to give 
t that colouring, luſtre, and expreſſion, which 

Was 
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was originally intended? The compariſon, 
ſo far as it is carried, may be juſt: But, it 
muſt, at the ſame time, be owned, that any 
idea it can convey of the gradual progreſs, 
and final perfection, of the Divine adminiſtra- 
tion in the glorious undertaking of man's re- 
demption, is very defective. We ſee enough 
to make us admire the greatneſs of the deſign, 
and approve the propriety of the means uſed 
in the execution of it; but our faculties muſt 
be greatly improved and enlarged, before we 
can comprehend the height and depth and 
breadth and length of that wiſdom, goodneſs, 
and power, which run through the whole of 
this vaſt, grand, and complicated ſcheme, 


PART 
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PART 


That the GosPEL is the LasT DISPENSATION of 
Gop's grace to Mankind, in the way of Reli- 


gious Diſcovery. 


HAT I mean by this propoſition is,— 


that the goſpel is the moſt perfect diſ- 
penſation we have reaſon to look for, and, 


therefore, the laſt. This is a doctrine tbat re- 


quires no laboured diſcuſſion. It admits of an 
eaſy and conciſe proof. All the diſpenſations 
of religion to mankind (except what may be 
called, if the phraſe is allowed, the diſpenſa- 
tion of natural religion) muſt be the ſubjects 
of pure revelation. From theſe alone it is, 
that we can derive our knowledge of their 
nature, ſucceſſion, tendency, and reſpective 
completion. Taking therefore, for a mo- 
ment, the ſacred record as an authentic hi- 
kory of the Divine diſpenſations to mankind, 
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we can be in no doubt where to fix both their 
beginning and concluſion. 5 

The firſt diſpenſation of God's grace to 
man, conſidered as a ſinner, was the be- 


nign interpoſition in his behalf, to ſuſpend 


the execution of the ſentence of death, to 
which he had ſubjected himſelf, and—to en- 
courage his hopes of recovering that honour 


and happineſs from which he had fallen, For 


this purpoſe, God promiſes that the ſeed of 
the woman ſhould bruiſe the ſerpent's head. 
This firſt promiſe, it muſt be owned, was 
ſomewhat dark and obſcure. In the circum- 


ſtances in which it was given, it could not, 


with propriety, have been otherwiſe. It was, 
however, ſufficient, even then, to animate his 
ſervice in the hopes of the Divine mercy. 
And is ſufficient, now that it has met-with its 
fulleſt diſplay, in the diſcovery of the riches 
of the Divine grace through Jeſus Chriſt, to 
juſtify the manner in which it was originally 
given. + 55 
For, if it is allowed that our Jeſus was the 


Meſſiah foretold and expected, there can re- 


main no doubt, that by him the grand plan, 
which had been for ages graduallf opening 
up, was to be cloſed, An attenfive eye, in 
tracing the gradual progreſs of this amazing 
ſcheme, will be able to diſcern-a plain reſpect 


to him in every part of it: And farther than 


him, it does not lead us.—Here the curtain 

is dropt, and the ſcene ſhut up. 
. Nay, leit mankind might flatter themſelves 
with the hopes, that the grace of God, which, 
= | in 
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in times paſt, had made ſuch abundant diſco- 
veries, in almoſt every age, would favour 
them with another, ſtill more glorious than 
any of the former, we are expreſsly told, up- 


on the authority of an Apoſtle, that, could we 


ſuppoſe an Angel to come from heaven and 


preach another goſpel than this, we ought to 


reject it. And the reaſon is plain, becauſe, 
this being intended to be the laſt, we might 
be aſſured that any other would be an impoſ- 


ture. And indeed, if the nature of the Chri- 


ſtian revelation is attentively conſidered, it 
will evidently appear to be the laſt diſpenſa- 
tion, becauſe it is impoſſible to fay what is 
neceſſary to the improvement of our nature in 
holineſs, or our preparation for happineſs, 
that is not herein clearly diſcovered to us. 

I know the ſacred records ſpeak of a fature 
period in the Chriſtian church, truly glorious, 
that ſhall continue, at leaſt, a thouſand years. 
This 1s that period, which, from 1ts duration, 
has been diſtinguiſhed by the name of, the Mil- 
lenium. 

Concerning the doctrine char reſpects this 
ſtate (and which, as it has been ſince explained, 
was not known till the time of Papias, Biſhop 
of Hieropolis in Phrygia, who lived in the 
ſecond century), there has been a great diver- 
ſity of opinions. 

Some indulging their fancy, in the expli- 
cation of certain figurative expreſſions, in 
which this happy ſtate of the church is deſcri- 
bed, have maintained, that, - with theſe thou- 
fand years, was to commence the temporal 
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reign of the Meſſiah upon earth that the 
higheſt pleaſures of every kind, corporeal as 
well as ſpiritual, were to be enjoyed during 
its continuance ; and—that, for this purpoſe, 
the ſaints and the martyrs, who had diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves, by their zeal and ſuffer. 
ings for religion, while on earth, were to re- 
turn to it, and live again in it, while it laſted. 
Others again, diſguſted with the groſs ſenſe 
in which the paſlage * concerning this happy 
period has been interpreted, have expreſſed 
their hopes of it, with ſome degree of ſoften- 
ing. While almoſt all who have written con- 
cerning it, have differed as to the time of its 
commencement. Some have maintained, that 
it was not to take place till after the general 
judgment: Others, not till after the confla- 
gration: And ſome, like Dr Whiſton, that 
it ought to have commenced ſome time ago. 
My deſign does not lead me to inquire into, 
or attempt a confutation of, theſe extravagant 
opinions . Let it ſuffice for the purpoſe, on 
account of which I have introduced the ſub- 
ject, to obſerve, that, from the paſſage refer- 
red to above, there is reaſon to expect a pe- 
riod of this duration, in which the church of 
God will enjoy great proſperity. In this pe- 
_ riod, our holy religion being allowed its full 
efficacy, and perhaps accompanied with the 
moſt powerful and benign influences. of the 
Divine ſpirit, ſhall exalt it to as high a mo”. 


*Rev. xx. + See Dr Whitby's Treatiſe on the Millen- 
nium. 


perfection, and conſequently of happineſs, 
s the preſent ſtate can admit. But, what 
hough this ſhould be allowed? This is no 
iſpenſation different from the preſent ; but 
mly the happy reſult and conſequence of a 
ſincere faith in the doctrines, and a ſubmiſ- 


happy proof this, of what religion may, 
md will do, if not obſtructed in its influ- 


ther diſpenſation is unneceſſary, ſince this 


needs no more than to be allowed to operate, 


according to its ſpirit, to produce all the 
effects that could be wiſned for. And, if this 


admitted, we ſurely have no reaſon to look 


for another diſpenſation of light and grace to 


ſucceed the preſent. 
$ 
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PART: IV. 


Contains ſome general COROLL ARIES, from th 
ſubject of the preceding Treatiſe. | 


9 


AVING finiſhed the ſurvey we pro 
poſed to take of the nature and conſti- 


tution of the Jewiſh religion, he muſt have 


read it in a very curſory manner, who is not 
led by it into a train of uſeful reflections. 
This ſubject, like an eminence in the midſt 
of a wide and extenſive plain, from which 
one may deſcry a beautiful landſcape, diver- 
ſified with grand and ſtriking objects, opens 


a field of contemplation, at once the moſt 


pleaſant, and the moſt inſtructive. 

The reader will, I hope, indulge me 2 
little longer, while I lay before him a few of 
the many hints, which this work, in the 


courſe of it, has ſuggeſted to me; and then! 
2 | ſhall 
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hall leave him to purſue the ſubject in that 


tract, which ſhall to him appear the moſt pro- 
per: And I ſhall reckon myſelf happy, if I 


have advanced any. thing, that may ſerve, ei- 


ther to direct his inquiries, or render them, 
in the progreſs, agreeable. 


vine Grace to Mankind, exhibits, to the devout and 
contemplative Mind, the richeſt Fund of moral Enter- 


ment and menen 


THAT the conſideration of the Divine 
Providence, ſo far as it reſpects our im- 
portant intereſts, both in this world and the 
next, may become at once the mean of our 
higheſt - rational entertainment and: moral im- 


Wirovement, it will be neceſſary that we ſtudy 


to form juſt conceptions of it; and, in order 
o this, that we view it in a true light. With- 
but attending to the one, the other is not at- 
tanable :—The moſt beautiful object in na- 
ture, viewed through an improper medium, 
muſt be ſeen to great diſadvantage, and, in 
lome caſes, may appear ugly and deformed. 
In nothing, perhaps, has the juſtneſs of this 
ſervation appeared more ſtrikIng to the at- 
tentive eye, than in the opinions which have 
deen formed, and the deciſions which have 
deen . upon the plan of the Divine 
| U adminiſtration 


That the preceding 2 ew of-the Diſpenſations of the Di- | 


——— —y — 
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adminiſtration towards mankind, eſpeciall 


ed. And what can have a ſtronger influenc 
upon weak minds, than ſuch a repreſentatio 


or ſpeaking of the Divine adminiſtration, is 


the view we have given of the grand deſign o 
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in their redemption, 4 | 
Confidering the ſeveral parts ſeparately 
ſome have too haſtily concluded, and too u 
warily repreſented, them to be ſo many diffe 
rent diſpenſations, unconnectd with, and i 
dependent on, one another. And others, tz 
king the advantage of this account of the mat 
ter, have, with an impious pleaſure, repreſent 
ed this ſcheme of the Divine grace, as an ab 
ſurd and bungling one :—rude and undigeſte 
in its formation; that needed to be mendet 
in the courſe of its progreſs, acording to th 
occurrence of incidental circumſtances; and 
that required a ſeries of ages to bring it t 
that degree of perfection which it has obtain 


of the matter? Has it not a tendency to b 
get unfavourable ſentiments of the Divin 
wiſdom, and conſequently to deſtroy all co 
fidence in any of its ſchemes? And what el 
is this, but to lead to downright infidelity ang 
irreligion ? Such a mode either of conceivin 


it muſt be owned, very inaccurate. For, fron 


God in the redemption of mankind, I hope, i 
appears, that what are called ſo many diſpen 
ſations, are, properly ſpeaking, but ſo man) 
branches of one. It is true, each had a ſepa 
rate end, which might be called the one ima 
mediately in view. But then, it muſt, at thi 


ſame time, be owned, that all theſe were ſudWi 
5 | ordinat 
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ndinate to one noble purpoſe, and had this 
x their object. | | 


This is the view which the preceding in- 


quiry into the Divine adminiſtration, through 
ie ſucceſſive ages of the world, down to the 
chriſtian era, naturally preſents to us. And 
me it is, which, the more we conſider, the 


No ſooner had mankind ſinned, than a hint 
if the Divine grace to be extended to them, 
ns immediately given. And to unfold, illu- 
irate, and diffuſe the knowledge of this, and, 
ly theſe means, promote their comfort and 
mprovement, in the various ſtages of its pro- 
reſs, ſeems to have been the deſign of God, 
n the diverſified manner of his conduct. 
hery opening into the deſign of God, 
mile it had this tendency, was ſuited to that 
eriod of time at which it was made, and to 
te degrees of improvement in thoſe whom it 
theted. For, it is eaſy to ſee from the 
ore ſtrictures, that a quicker method of 
tocedure, would have defeated the very end 
ropoſed by it. The ſublime diſcoveries made 
later ages, had they been made much more 
ly, would have met with the ſame recep- 
Im, which the theological information given 
one of Don Pizzaro's Prieſts to the Incas 
[Peru had, —that is, they would have been 
utantly rejected as abſurd, becauſe they 
duld have been unintelligible. Let us then 
mſider what is commonly called the diffe- 
at Diſpenſations of God to mankind, only 
ſo many parts of one great whole, —all hap- 
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pily harmonizing, and leading, by inſenſible 
but ſure, ſteps, to the accompliſhment of a de 
ſign worthy of himſelf and of ſuch a vaſt ap 
paratus. And what an exalted idea muſt ! 
give us of the wiſdom, power, and goodne 
of its great Author? | 
How deep, penetrating, and unſearchable 
muſt have been that wiſdom, that. could, a 
the diſtance of thouſands of years, have pro 
vided againſt all the obſtructions that coul 
be thrown in the way of the completion oj 
his deſign ?—Nay, that could fo overrule thel 
ſeeming obſtacles, as to make them becom 
the real means of advancing. it*.—Thus, th: 
very diverſity, which ſome, from an imperfed 
view or conception of the ſubject, make th 
grand objection againſt the Divine wiſdon 
turns out, in the iſſue, to be a bright illuſtratio 
of it. Every part of it appears to be perfed 
ly adapted, as was obſerved before, to th 
nature of man and the ſtate of the world. 
The power of God is no leſs conſpicuot 
in the acompliſhment, than his wiſdom w: 
in thè contrivance, of this amazing plan. 
Various (as appears from the hiſtory), and 
leſs great than various, were the difficultig 
which occurred during the progreſs of it: 
Difficulties ariſing from the paſſions, pre 
dices, ignorance, and vices of mankind, fro 
the pride of Philoſophy, falſely ſo called,—t! 
oppoſition of power, and—the intrigues 4 


ſtate: ſometimes, from the one; — 
1 ro 


See the note p.196. —The inſtances there taken 
of, ſerve equally for the illuſtration of this remark, as of t 
for which they were adduced. 
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from the other; and often, from them all 
combined: Difficulties which, to the great- 
eſt human power, muſt have appeared inſur- 
mountable, but were eaſily triumphed over 
by the Divine, and that in a manner which 
clearly evinces the power to be deſerving of 
this character. For when, in the ordinary 
courſe of things, his deſign might ſeem to be 
at a ſtand, who does not know that he often 
interpoſed, and, rather than permit this, ſuſ- 
pended, for a while, the very laws, by which 
he meant the world ſhould, at other times, be 
governed? 

But are the wiſdom and power of God, 
the only perfections that are diſplayed in the 
contrivance, progreſs, and execution of this 
glorious plan? No. It was goodneſs that ſet 
both to work, and was the firſt ſpring of this 
wonderful movement.—It could be no other 
than goodneſs and benignity of nature that 
prompted to ſuch a deſign; for, an increaſe of 
honour, intereſt, or happineſs to God, there 
could not be. | 

Neither is it in the firſt formation of the 
deſign only, that his goodneſs appears. It is 
diſtinguiſhed through all the ſucceeding pe- 
nods of i1t.—For what but goodneſs, and that 
m a degree peculiar to himſelf, could have 
made God perſevere in carrying it on, not- 
1] vithſtanding all the oppoſition given to him, 

eren by thoſe who were the objects of it?— 
fl uch cauſeleſs diſobedience,—ſuch ſhameful 
off gratitude, ſuch inſolent provocation, would 

© fave provoked any but a God, ſuch as he is, 
ll "03 to 
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to have given up the whole human race, and 
to have allowed them to remain in that miſe- 
ry, which they thus, as it were, pulled down 
upon themſelves. —But his goodneſs triumphs 
over all theſe, and does not deſiſt from its 
deſign, till it could be ſaid, It is finiſhed. — 
What an amiable character is here exhibited 
of the Deity?—A character, which, while it 
commands reverence, muſt inſpire love, en- 
courage hope, and ſweetly incline to a duti- 
ful homage and obedience:—a character of 
the Deity, which muſt determine the complex- 
ion of our religion, and make the ſervices of 
it liberal, pleafant, and improving. Hence, 
therefore, we ſhould be perſuaded to ſtudy the 
moſt enlarged and extenfive views of the plan 
of the Divine Grace, as we would either right- 
ly underſtand the nature and defign of it, or 
conſult our own comfort and improvement 
* 5 

A full diſcovery of it, in all its parts, and 
the manner in which each becomes ſubſervi- 
ent to the great deſign of it, modeſty forbids 
us, at preſent, to aſpire after. A dark cloud 
hangs upon a part of it. Many things in 
it lie beyond the reach of the moſt impro- 
ved human ſagacity to comprehend. Angels 
themſelves, though their intellectual powers 
are far greater than ours, are incapable of 
this. They muſt be improved to a degree, 
far beyond what they are now poſſeſſed of, 
before they can reach it. But this, though a 
good reaſon for checking our pride of under- 
ſtanding, is no reaſon for checking the en 
70 | | : 0 
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of it.—This, properly conducted, cannot fail 
to be the ſource of the richeſt pleaſure, as 
yell as the mean of our higheſt improvement. 


Ser d. 


That the Jewiſh Religion is worthy of God for its 

Author, and was perfectly ſuited to the Purpoſes of 
its Inſtitution, the Genius of the People, —and the 
Circumſtances of the Times, for which it was princi« 
pally intended. PE | 


THE truth of the propoſition contained in 
the title of this ſection, has, in ſome 
neaſure, been already evinced, in the preced- 
ing part of this treatiſe. —A farther illuſtra- 
tion of it, however, may not be improper, as 
It will not only afford an additional confirma- 
ton of it, but lead us to elucidate ſome points 
ef importance, connected with our primary 
leſign, which did not ſo naturally offer them- 
elves to our confideration under any of the 
former diviſions of our ſubject. e 
There can be nothing more apt to lead 
nto error upon any ſubject, than either a 
partial or prejudiced view of it. This will 
yer prove a great obſtruction to a ſucceſsful. 
nreſtigation of the truth. And it ſeldom 
fils to make thoſe who indulge in it, betray 
their ignorance, where they mean to diſplay 
heir knowledge. Some very ſtriking inſtan- 
& of this we have had in the opinions that 
| 4 have 
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have been formed of the nature of the Moſaic 
inſtitution of religion. 5 
Taking but a curſory and ſuperficial view 
of it, ſome, becauſe they could not all at once 
diſcern the reaſons of it, have attempted, 
rather than acknowledge their ignorance, to 
account for it in a way, which, could it be 
ſuppoſed to be juſt, would, inſtead of honour- 
ing, throw the greateſt diſhonour on that glo- 
nous Being whom they admit to be the author 
of it. 3 7 

Thus, there have not been wanting whe 
have roundly afhrmed that it was an inſtitu 
tion merely arbitrary; or, at leaſt, intended 
with ſcarce any other view, than to diſpla. 
the power and authority of its Author, an 
keep in ſubjection a rough, ſtubborn, and un 
cultivated people, by the rigor with whicl 
he meant to treat them. PETS 
This is an hypotheſis fo evidently abſurd 
that I ſhould by ond the underſtanding of th 
reader, were I ſo much as to attempt a confu 
tation of it. The ungainly appearance unde 
which it preſents the Deity, and the untalj 
vourable ſentiments of him which it is apt t 
beget in the mind, are enough to make it b 
rejected, as ſoon as it is mentioned. 

That ſcheme is little better which woul 
repreſent this mode of religion, not fo muc 

as the reſult of choice in the Deity, as of 
| force impoſed upon him, for the reformatio 
of his people, Iſrael. To this purpoſe doe 
Lord Bolingbroke repreſent the matter. Aﬀre 
obſerying that the firſt reformers of m— 
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kaving found them immerſed in ſuperſtition 


and accuſtomed to licentiouſneſs, were obliged 
to make their profit of the former, in order 
to cure them of the latter, he adds God, 
« therefore, was forced to indulge them in ſe- 
veral ſuperſtitious prejudices.” - And again, 
Jo draw them off the more effectually from 
ſome prejudices, he choſe to indulge them 
„in others,—to indulge error, and ſuited his 
* inſtitutions to the taſte of the age *. 


It is unneceſſary to ſpend much time in a 


reply to theſe ſentiments of the Noble Lord, if 


they could be his ſentiments. They are far 


from being noble; and, before he publiſhed 
them to the world, he ought to have conſi- 
dered, that, while they were intended to 


throw a reproach upon the Deity, they really 


brought reproach upon himſelf for entertain- 
ing, or pretending to entertain, them. They 
contain an oblique compliment to the Deity 
for his philanthropy or regard to mankind, 
but it is paid at the expence of a very groſs 
imputation upon his regard to: truth and vir- 
tue:—and I may add, an imputation upon his 
wiſdom. and power alſo, as if he had been 
forced to yield: to this neceſlity, for want of 
wiſdom to deviſe a more proper ſcheme for 
this purpoſe, or power to carry it into execu- 
tion. 
Some, even of the zealous friends of reve- 
lation, and among the reſt, the very learned 
Dr Spencer, have been of opinion, that the 
Jewiſh 


See his Philoſoph. OY Vol. I. 788 ii. p. 312, 313. 
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Jewiſh Religion was, in moſt points, formed 
upon the plan of the Egyptian: — That God's 
deſign in this new inſtitution, was only to re- 


form what was amiſs in the other; and, — even 


in the parts that were altered, to preſerve as 
great a ſimilarity as poſſible, that ſo he might 
more eaſily draw Iſrael off from what was 
idolatrous in it, by making the difference be- 
twixt them as ſmall as poſſible. Whereas, ſay 
they, had he attempted ſuch alterations, as 
might denominate it a religion formed upon 
quite a new plan, they would have been apt, 
all at once, to ſtrike out againſt it. 

I muſt confeſs that Dr Spencer, in particu- 


lar, has ſaid many things extremely plauſible, 


in ſupport of his favourite opinion; but I muſt 
be allowed to ſay, that they do not, after all, 
appear to me to be concluſive. He does, in 
a variety of inſtances, trace a very ſtriking 
reſemblance betwixt the rites of the Egyptian 
and thoſe of the Jewiſh religion, and from 
thence he deduces this general concluſion, — 
That the firſt had given riſe to many of the 


latter. 
I will not take upon me to ſay, that there 


is no foundation, in any. inſtance, for this 


concluſion. But I cannot help thinking, that 


he carries it too far. For the fimilarity 
which he obſerves betwixt them, will, by no 

means, authoriſe him to infer, that the rites 

of the Jewiſh, were taken from thoſe of the 


Egyptian, religion. What if we ſhould infer 
(would it not be as probable?) that the Egyp- 


tians have borrowed from the Moſaic intit- 


tution, and not the Iſraelites from the Egyp- 
r Bp. tiau? 
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tian — What makes this appear to be the 
truth, is— that it is highly probable that God 
would make a perfect diſcrimination betwixt 


them, as his great deſign in the ſelection of 
Iſrael and the erection of them into a pecu- 


liar church for himſelf, was, that, by their 
means, he might gradually reſtore the wor- 
ſhip of the true God in the world, and baniſh 


idolatry from it. That God ſhould gratify 


their taſte for external pomp, ſo far as it could 
be done with propriety, 1s no more than, in 
their circumſtances, might be reaſonably ex- 
pected, and ſeemed neceſſary to the ſucceſs of 
their ſeparation. But this is all that could 
be well expected: A plan of ſymbolizing 
with it, would have been the way to ſtrengh- 
en their attachment to the old religion, by 
making them imagine that the difference be- 
twixt them was very immaterial. Accord- 
ingly, it deſerves to be remarked, that, in 
order to keep up their averſion to that idola- 


trous religion from which they were.called, | 


many rites and ceremonies-were enjoincd, the 


very reverſe of what obtained in it. This 


remark might be illuſtrated from a view of 
the whole of their ritual, were it neceſſary. 
Bur it 1s not. 


The reſemblance betwixt the two religiads, * 2 


will, by no means (as has been hinted already) 
ſupport the concluſion in favour of the greater 
antiquity of the Egyptian rites, or the deri- 
vation of the Jewiſh rites from theſe. Couid 


it be made appear, that the rites and uſages 
in the Egyptian religion, which are ſo like to 


the . did obtain long before them, I 
cenſels 
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confeſs it would ſay a great deal for this hy- 
potheſis. But, as it is certain that all our 
accounts of them are long poſterior to the 
writings of Moſes, the probability rather is, 
—that the Egyptians having, from their vici- 


nity to and intercourſe yjth the Jews, become | 


acquainted with the leading features of their 
religion, had been pleaſed with them, and, in 
fome inſtances, copied them, though, from 


pride indiſpoſed to on this, they had blended 


them with ſuperſtitions of their own, that it 
might be more difficult to diſcern wherein 
they were obliged to them. 

Upon the whole, after all that has been 
advanced by Dr Spencer upon this head, I 
am ſtill apt to imagine, that, however it 
might have been one part of the Divine pur- 
poſe to guard Ifrael againſt a corruption from 
the Egyptian idolatry, by the inſtitution of 
the Moſaic ceconomy, this was not the prin- 
cipal deſign of it. It ſeems to have been 
equally liberal, and far more extenſive: Not 
only to train up Iſrael by fuch a diſcipline, in 


the knowledge, worſhip, and ſervice of the 
true God, but alſo to make the ſtatutes he 


gave them, the means of diffuſing what de- 
ſerved to be called religion among the heathen 
nations around. And of this Moſes gives a 
very ſtrong hint, when he ſays—* Behold, 1 
* have taught you ſtatutes and judgments, 
* even as the Lord my God commanded me, 
* that ye ſhould do ſo in the land whither ye 
* go to poſſeſs it. Keep therefore and do 
* them; for this is your wiſdom and your 


66 which 
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«which ſhall hear all theſe ſtatutes, and' ſoy, 
« — Surely: this great nation is a wiſe and un- 
„ derſtanding people. For, what nation is 
there ſo great, who hath God ſo nigh umo 
* them, as the Lord our God is in all things 
„ that we call upon him for? and what na- 
© tion is there ſo great, that hath ſtatutes and 
«-judgments ſo righteous, as all this law which 
I ſet before you this day *.“ 

Thoſe who have ſat down to criticiſe this 
religion, have not only run into different ſen- 
timents concerning the primary deſign of its 
inſtitution, but ſome of them have even gone 
ſo far as to arraign the tendency of it, and, in 
plain terms, to call it bad. This they have 
endeavoured to evince; ſome, by an attack 
upon the nature of its ritual; others, by ani- 
madverſions upon the nature of its precepts. 

With reſpect to the firſt, it has been repre- 
ſented as inconſiſtent, not only with the na- 
ture of true religion, but alſo of man Who is 
the ſubject of it. Inconſiſtent with the na- 
ture of the one, from the alleged tendency it 
has to turn off his attention from things im- 
portant and intereſting, to things of an ac- 
knowledged indifferent nature: Inconſiſtent 
with the other, from the tendency which it 
has, on account of its operoſe ſervices, to 
employ mankind in ſuch manner as to make 
them incapable of attending to the other of- 


fices of life. 


"0 objection, which has often been urged 


with 


* Deut. iv. 5, 6, 7, 
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with great parade againſt all inſtituted re- 
lizion in general, has been, in a particular 
manner, pointed againſt the Jewiſh. But it 
1s only a ſuperficial view, that can lead to the 
opinion contained in it; a thorough examina- 
tion will immediately correct it. 

It is readily granted that any religious ſer- 
vice or worſhip, that is to be performed to, 
or accepted by, the Deity, muſt be ſpiritual. 
An opinion contrary to this, can only proceed 
from wrong notions of him. But this ſenti- 
ment, if rightly underſtood, does, by no 
means, forbid the uſe of external rites, but a 
vain dependence upon them, in place of that 
fincere and inward devotion that ought to 
animate the uſe of them. _ 

If we will allow God to be the only object 
of religious homage, muſt we not, at the ſame 
time, allow him a right to preſcribe the man- 
ner of performing it, and, by conſequence, a 
right to preſcribe certain rites, if he ſhall fo 
pleaſe? When I ipeak of any mode of ſervice, 
as more acceptable to the Deity than another, 
I need ſcarce obſerve, that it cannot be on its 
own account,—No. Theſe can be the ſenti- 
ments only of the ignorant. The manner of 
worſhip is acceptable to God, in proportion 
to the devotion with which it is animated, 


the tendency it has to promote the great ends 


of religion, and—its ſuitableneſs to the nature 


and fituation of mankind. And who that 


conſiders theſe things, but muſt ſee the great 


uſe of certain rites? 


In the nature of man, there is a ſtrong bias 
| _ to 
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to ſomething /en/ible in religion: and indeed, 
till the improvements made 1n the knowledge 
of it are become conſiderable, this ſeems, in 
ſome meaſure, neceſſary. The refinement of 
religion to a great degree of ſpirituality, 
would have been highly improper, at ſo early 
à period, and would have gone far to prevent 
the attainment of the end propoſed by it. 


That God might reach the great purpoſes 


of religion with his people, it was, in, ſome 
meaſure, neceſſary, that he ſhould condeſcend 
to their weakneſs, and, by the inſtitution of 
certain rites, adapted to the ſenſitive part of 
their nature, not only recal the truths of re- 
ligion to their remembrance, but give them a 
more powerful influence, by making a deeper 
impreſſion, upon the heart. 

Beſides, if we. will conſider that the Moſaic 
ritual was inſtituted in a very early age, —if 


not before the knowledge of letters, —before 


the practice of writing was much in uſe, we 


muſt admit the propriety of it then, as almoſt 


the only permanent and ſafe manner of con- 


veying knowledge, from one generation to 


another, 


It ought to be remembered, that, at the 
ame time religious rites were uſed for the 


preſervation and communication of know- 
ledge, they were alſo intended to expreſs the 
9 of thoſe who joined in the uſe of 

In the public ſervices of religion (and of 
theſe only we ſpeak at preſent), a ſocial devo- 


tion is required. Is it not, therefore, proper, 
dee 1 | that 
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hat it ſhould; be conducted with a becoming 


decorum and order? And yet, how could 
this be done without ſome inſtituted -rites to 
be obſerved by the worſhippers? Were there 
none ſuch, hqw would they run into a thou- 
ſand wild irregularities, each making his own 
fancy the rule of his conduct? Nay, fo ap- 
parent is the propriety of ſome inſtituted 
rites, that no religion has ever been heard o 
that wanted them. Had not God made ſuch 
an appointment, mankind would have done i it 
| themſelves. 

The Jewiſh ritual is not only juſtifiable up- 
on the preceding conſiderations, but alſo from 

regard to the temper and eircumſtances of 
the people for whom it was principally deſign- 
ed. They had, from their long reſidence in 


Egypt and the ſplendor of the Egyptian wor- 


ſhip, contracted a taſte for pomp and parade 
in religion a taſte this, that was not, all at 
once, to be got the better of. And as, during 
their reſidence in the wilderneſs, it would, on 


many accounts, have been improper to thwart 
them in it, what could be more proper than 


the courſe that was taken? Did not the ap- 
pointment of ſuch a ritual, while it gratified 
their paſſion for external ſplendor, at the fame 
time guard them againſt a growing paſſion 
for the Egyptian idolatry, with which they 
had been already a little infected, and were 
in danger of being ſtill more corrupted ? 3 
this point of view, it has often been obſerved, 
that the nature of the Moſaic ritual was not 


merely arbitrary, but had a ſpecial regard . 
WE : „the 
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the temper and circumſtances of the people of 
lfrael, and was of ſuch a particular ſtructure, 
as to beget and keep up an averſion to the 
Egyptian idolatry, from which, among other 
valuable ends, it was intended to reform 
them. TC, 8 
And now, after what has been ſaid in an- 
{wer to this part of the objection, the reader 
may judge, what ground Lord Bolinbroke 
had for the impious ſneer, with which he 
ſpeaks of the Jewiſh ritual, in the following 
terms :—* In order to preſerve the purity of 


ga 


his worſhip, he preſcribes to them a multi- 


« tude of rites and ceremonies, founded in 
* the ſuperſtitions of Egypt, from which they 
« were to be weaned, or in ſome analogy to 
* them. They were never weaned entirely 
* from all the ſuperſtitions: And the great 
* merit of the law of Moſes was teaching the 
people to adore one God, much as the ido- 
* latrous nations adored ſeveral. This may 
be called ſanctiſying Pagan rites and ceremo- 
* nies, in theological language : But is pro- 
* faning the pure worſhip of God, in the lan- 
* guage of common ſenſe.” * | 
The objections againſt this inſtitution of 
religion have not been confined to its ritual. 
They have been more bold, and levelled, as 
? obſerved before, againſt its doctrines and 
morals. To judge of the regard due to ſuch 
a charge, it will be neceſlary briefly to review 
the repreſentation that has been given of this 
_ X religion, 


dee Bolinghr, Philoſoph. Works, Vol. V. p. 377. 
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religion, and ſee how its great and leading 
articles are affected by it. - 

The complexion of religion depends, in a 
great meaſure, upon the character of that Be- 
ing who 1s the Author of it. The one will 
always be of a piece with the other. If the 
ſentiments entertained of him are unjuſt or 
erroneous, mean or grovelling, religion be- 
comes tainted in its very ſource; and, by con- 


fequence, all its parts, which, like ſo many 


ſtreams, iſſue from it, muſt be ſo too. 
It deſerves to be taken notice of, that, in 
this economy of religion, the Deity hath ta- 


ken care to make all whom it concerned, ac- 


quainted with his true character, by the titles 
which he aſſumed to himſelf, and which were 
admirably expreſlive of it. Upon this article, 
one ſhould imagine there was no great room 
for cavil or miſrepreſentation. But it has not 
eſcaped the envenomed cenſure of a Lord Bo- 
lmgbroke. Hear how he would make Moſes 
ſpeak of the ſupreme Being. According to 
his repreſentation, if we would believe his 
Lordi{hip,—* The fupreme Being condeſcend- 
e ed to be the tutelary God of Abraham, 


« Tfaac, and Jacob; and, under this character, 


* acted a part, which a ſenſible heathen, not 
& tranſported with preſumptuous notions of 
* his own importance, nor by the impudence 
* of enthuſiaſm, would have thought too 
* mean and too low for any of his inferior 
* gods or demons *.“ © He loves with a 

| « ſtrange 


1 


* Philoſoph. Works, Vol. V. p. 374. 
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ſtrange predilection and partiality for the 


© Jews, Who are not certainly the moſt love- 
„ly of his human creatures. But, towards 


„ mankind in general, his anger is often fu- 


& rious, his hatred inveterate, his vengeance 
{ unrelenting *.“ The other nations of 


the earth were plunged in idolatry : he left 


them in it: he neglected them, and thought 
it enough to preſerve the knowledge of 
=” himſelf, and the purity of his worſhip, in 
WW” Paleſtine f.“ Can any man now preſume 


to ſay, that the God of Moſes is an amiable 


Being? — He is unjuſt, partial, and cruel, 
* and delights in blood, commands aſſaſſina- 


tions, maſſacres, and even exterminations 


" of people 1.“ „ 
Muſt not one who is but tolerably well ac- 
quainted with the genius of this religion and 
he character it gives of the Deity, ſtand aſto- 
ned at the effrontery, as well as impiety, 
mth which theſe bold aſſertions abound? 
lt is true, God is pleaſed to call himſelf the 
od of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob; and the 
eaſon for doing ſo has already been taken 
totice of, But it is by no means true, 
hat he is any where, through the ſacred wri- 
ings, repreſented as their tutelary God, in the 
eftriced ſenſe in which his Lordſhip would 
Wave it underſtood. 3 5 
W !t is equally unfair to repreſent him, from 
W's kindneſs to the deſcendants of theſe illu- 
| X 2 ſtrious 


Ibid. Vol. V. p. 161. bid. Vol. V. 375. 
i Ibid. Vol. V. p. 217. 
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ſtrious Patriarchs, as influenced by a pred 


tenſive philanthropy. And had his Lordſh 


_ aſſaſſinations and maſſacres he is ſaid to ha 


left to conjecture what he means by it. If 
this he alludes to the treatment of the ſevdii 
nations in Canaan, there is not the leaſt for 
in it, as has been ſhown already, wheth 


| ſtood, in a reſtricted, or in an unlimite 


ſenſe. Or if, in this bloody charge, he : 
| ludes to any other part of the Divine condud 


his Lordſhip is pleaſed to call him by way 


the colouring are juſt. No wonder, therefor 
that it ſhould not bear the leaſt reſembland 


lection for them, but cruel and unjuſt to t 
reſt of mankind. Neither the one, nor t 
other, is the caſe, as I hope has been ſhow 
to the ſatis faction of the candid reader. Na 
his conduct towards Iſrael, which is brande 
with the imputation of a narrow partialit 
did really proceed from a true and moſt e 


ſtudied to underſtand his ſubject a little bette 
before he ſat down to write upon it, he wou 
not have expoſed his ignorance or malevolene 
as he has done. 5 

The charge of injuſtice and cruelty in th 


commanded, is ſo vaguely laid, that we a 


the commiſſion with reſpect to it be unde 


he ſhould have told us what it was, and WW p 

| + ſhould not fear but it would be capable ch 
à vindication, equally eaſy and ſatisfatorgiſ di 
Such a picture as this of the God of Moſes ( s 

| 


deriſion) could be drawn only by a hand g 
ded by prejudice. Neither the features n 


to the fair and divine Original. 1 
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Let any one but conſider the character of 
the Deity, as delineated by the pencils of the 
cred writers, or as deſcribed by himſelf, and 
wow different, nay how diametrically oppoſite, 
Innſt it be to the account which his Lordſhip 

has ſnamefuly given us of it? In place of 
"ſidering him in the light of an inferior or 
i enerated God, or of one whoſe government 
Nas circumſcribed by the bounds of a ſmall 
province, or country, are we not taught to 
book upon him, as eternal, ſelf-exiſtent, and 
independent, —r,nbounded in his dominion, 
and ſupreme over all? 


world: And moſt nations had become ſo in- 
wxicated with the theology that was then 
current, which flattered their pride and ſooth- 
ed their paſſions, that they were become wor- 
hippers of the whole hoſt of Heaven. One 
great deſign, therefore, of this inſtitution, 
though not the only one, was to give a check 
to this growing evil, and to call mankind 
back to the worſhip and ſervice of the one 


appears to be the uniform tendency of it, that 
there are but few who would have the har- 
dineſs to deny, or ſo much as to diſpute, it. 
This, however, has been done by the Author 
ately. cited. 
Thus ſays he,—* If we conſider his (God's) 
5 „laus, as means of preſerving monotheiſin 
* or the purity of worſhip, in oppoſition to 
Fein, and ſuperſtition, we ſhall find 
X 3 * that 


Before the Moſaic ceconomy took place, 
dolatry had gained a great footing in the 


3 true and living God. And this ſo evidently 
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that no means could be worſe proportioned 
„ to this end *.“ Here he ſeems to admit 
that one part of the primary deſign of the 
Moſaic inſtitutes, was to aboliſh polytheiſm 
and ſuperſtition; but he makes a poor compli- 
ment to the Author of this conomy, when, 
however laudable his deſign in it might be, he 
ſo flatly charges him with impropriety, in the 
choice of the meaſures adopted for theſe pur- 
poſes. But we are, by this time, too well ac- 
quainted with his Lordſhip, to take his ac- 
count of any thing relating to this religion, 
upon his zþ/e dixit, Let us examine the mat- 
ter a little, and we ſhall find that the reproach 
intended to be thrown upon the Author of 
this inſtitution for the appointment of ſuch 
means, rebounds upon his Lordſhip, for not 

_ perceiving, or rather wilfully miſrepreſent- 
ing, the propriety of them, For ſurely, if, 
in any thing, the intention of this ritual and 
the revelation that attended it, is apparent, it 
is in the diſcouragement it gives to the belief 
or worthip of a plurality of gods. The unity 
of God is not only aſſerted, in the ſtrongeſt 
manner, at the delivery of the law, which 
was accompanied with every circumſtance of 

- awful ſolemnity, that was beſt calculated to | 
ſtrike Iſrael, and inſpire them with ſentiments 
of reverence : But, as God knew that the 
impreſſion made by this ſcene would toon 
wear off from that generation, and that the 

| account 


* Bolingb. Philoſoph. Works, Vol. V. p. 375: 
+ Exod. xx. 2, 3, Deut. vi. 3Þ 4. 


er as. 
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account of it to ſucceeding ones would have 
but little effect upon them, the whole ritual 
of their 'religion was ſo framed, 'as was beſt 
calculated to keep them 1a mind of it. Thus, 
what elſe could be the tendency of but one Al- 
tar, —one Temple, and the conſtant reſidence 
of the Schechinah there? Was not this, in 
every reſpect, ſo different from the mode ob- 
ſerved by the nations around them, as plainly 
intimates that the belief which influenced it, 
was equally different? The Pagan theology, 
while it admitted a plurality and ſubordina- 
tion of gods, did, at the ſame time, admit 
and authoriſe an intercommunity of worſhip, 
and encourage thoſe of one country to adopt 


the gods of another into their apotheoſis. 


But the Jewiſh religion gave no ſuch licenſe. 
Nay, as often as the people of Iſrael attempt- 
ed any thing of this kind, they never eſcaped 
without feeling the ſevere diſpleaſure of 
their own God, who not only told them he 
would admit of no rival, but took up a viſible 
reſidence among them, that his preſence 
might ſerve as a conſtant caveat againſt a de- 
fection from him, to the gods of the nations 
around them. 

Let theſe things be conſidered, and I dare 


appeal to the candid and impartial, if they 


had not a moſt admirable tendency to under- 
mine the foundations of idolatry, and guard 
Iſrael againſt a future infection from it, by 
conveying to them this important inſtruction, 
that the Lord their God was one Lord, and 
that, beſides him, there was none. that deſer- 

=> ved 
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ved to be called Gad: And therefore, that 
all the gods of the nations, of whatever, 


rank or order, were but falſe. gods, —the fig- 
ments of a wild fancy and imagination. 


Not only does the Noble Lord, whol. 
character of the Deity we are now conſider- | 


ing, repreſent him as deſcending below the 
dignity of a God, in the attention he paid to 
Abraham and his family, and as encouraging 
polytheiſm, by, the very means appointed for 
Lboliſhing 3 it: He repreſents him alſo as one 
who delighted in ſcenes of blood and cruelty, 
Such a repreſentation as this is altogether 
unpardonable, not only becauſe it is abſolute- 


ly falſe, but becauſe he muſt have known it 


to be ſo. How does it ſtand in direct oppo- 
ſition to the character which God aſſumed to 


himſelf, —The Lord, The Lord God, merciful, c. 
Let us Took back to the very occaſion upon 

which the God of Iſrael was pleaſed to make 
himſelf known to them by this name, and does 


it not afford a ſtriking proof of his title to it? 
It is true, he gave them an awful proof of his 
— diſpleaſure againſt Iſrael, for 3 daring 


ehaviour at the very foot of that Mount, 
where he had ſo lately manifeſted himſelf to 
them, in a manner equally expreſſive of his 


gracious condeſcenſion and tremendnous ma- 


zeſty. And, in this, was there not the great- 
eſt propriety? Any thing leſs, would not 
have been ſufficient to ſecure his authority. 


ver them. Such an early encroachment up- 
on it, required a check of this nature. But, 


* 


if he did N and afterwards chaſti this 


e rern, SO TAR „ Bax 
Mm „ TODATIE % 

- „ baile ag 03 LV 
people or his enemies, muſt it not be allowed i 
tar it was never done but in vindication of 
tis honour” and the authority of his govern- 
nent, and always in a manner that ſhowed 
at judgment is his range work, and ſuch as 
WI night beſt promote the greater happineſs, of 
is creation? To charge his conduct with... 
3 4 = injuſtice, is to deny to the Gover-- 
or of the world, a privilege that muſt be al- 
Wowed to the governor of the moſt petty ſtate. 
Wl: is to condemn the exerciſe of it in a caſe, 
n which, had he neglected it, he would have 
een blamed for weakneſs and culpable indul- 9 
ence. And the author of the preſent Sen- 
tre, would have been among the loudeſt in 
ie cry againſt him. C 
Ha. thus offered ſome curſory animad- 
A ng the vile inſinuations, or rather 12 
e impious reproaches, thrown out againſt 
e character of the God of Iſrael, it. is unne- 
eſſary to enter any farther into a vindication 
fit. Let the different traits, of it, as they 
ve been ſkerched out, Part I. Chap. I. 51. 
ee attentively confidered :—Let the whole of 


is conduct, either to the people of Iſrael in 


urticular or to the world in general, be care- +: 
ally viewed in the connection and depend- 
ace of its ſeveral parts, and he muſt re- 
bounce all pretenſions to diſcernment, who -: 
not charmed with the beauty, greatneſs, 
ügnity, and excellence of his character. 
lt might be expected that any . mog- 
nls, of which ſuch a Being was ſaid to be the 
uuchor, would be every way worthy of him. 
I 4 30 And 
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And ſuch indee was that which he offereg 
to the world. But, pure and ſublime as the 
morals recommended by this religion are, the 


have been ſtruck at, by the impoiſoned darts of 


this virulent adverſary. © The law of the 
« Jews (ſays he) exacted from them all the 
© duties neceſſary to maintain peace and good 
order among themſelves : And if this be: 
© mark of Divinity, the laws which Rappa 
. rees and Banditti eſtabliſſi in their ſocieties 
have the ſame. But the firſt principles and 
. © whole tenor of the Jewiſh laws, took the 
e cout of all moral obligations to the reſt of 
„ mankind; And if Moſes did not order the 
to have no benevolence for any who were 
not Jews, yet it is certain that their law 
* their hiſtory, and their propheſies, determi 
© ned them to think themſelves a choſen race 
diſtin from the reſt of mankind, in the 
order of God's providence, and that the 
'* were far from owing to other men, what 
_ © other men owed to them and to one ano4 
ther. This produced a legal injuſtice and 
cruelty in their whole conduct: And there 
is no part of their hiſtory wherein we ſhal 
not find examples of both, authoriſed by 
their law, and preſſed upon them by their 
* Prieſts and their Prophets.” * 

It is not denied that the Jews, elated with 
pride, or an imagined ſuperiority to other na- 
tions, did often behave with a ſupercilious 
haughtineſs towards them, But can ** 

thing 


* Bolingbr. Philoſoph. Works, Vol. V. p. 357. 
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thing be more unfair than to charge this upon 
their law? It is not the neceſſary conſequence 
of any part of it. Nay, had they rightly 
underſtood the ſpirit of it, or the defign in 
giving it, they could never have indulged in 
ſuch conduct. | | 


It is true, their law did forbid a familiar 


intercourſe or correſpondence with Idolaters. 
But this it did, not from a principle of male- 
volence or hatred, but to prevent their form- 
ing any connections with them, that might 
occafion their ſeduction from the worſhip of 
the true God. Nay, ſo far is it from being 
true, that examples of injuſtice and cruelty 
are to be found in every page of their hiſtory, 
authoriſed by their law and its miniſters, that 
not ſo much as a ſingle inſtance of either can 
be produced, that will bear examination. On 
the contrary, nothing can be more expreſs 
and in point againſt ſuch calumny, than that 
part of their law which required that they 
mould love their neighbour as themſelves. 
And of ſuch importance was this precept 
judged to be, that their Rabbins acknow- 
ledged a regard to it to be of much greater 
value in the Divine eſtimation, than all their 
ritual obfervances. And our Saviour con- 


firms their judgment upon this point, by tell- 


ing us, that to love God with all the heart, 
and their neighbour as themſelves, was more 
than all whole burnt-offerings and ſacrifices *. 
Not ſatisfied with ſuch an attack upon the 

| | morals 


Mark xii. 23. 


— 
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Is of this religion, he audaciouſly re pre- 
ke the God of it, as glad to make the wol 
mercenary bargain with his votaries. To ſe- 

cure their obedience and ſervice, he ſcruples 
P 
not to tell us, that he made uſe of motives 
the moſt mean and ignoble, and ſome of them 
even criminal. Thus he even dares to repre- 
ſent him, as becoming a party in their vices. 
This is a charge ſo groſs and impious, that, 
one might imagine, no man in his ſober ſenſes 
would have ventured to make it. But what 
would not a Bolingbroke dare to do againſt 
religion? Thus he writes.—* They (thar i is, 
the people of the Jenn) are exhorted to 
„ keep the law, not for the ſake of God, but 
for conſiderations of another kind, and 
« wherein not only their wants were to be 
6 ſupplied, but all 5 appetites and paſſions 
4 to be gratified. If they hearkened dili- 
- * gently to the voice of God, they were to be 
8 7 on high, above all nations of the earth: 
« They were to be the head and not the tail; 
1 to be above only, and not beneath.—All 
1 0 the eople of the earth were to fear them; 
„ all their enemies were to be ſmitten before 
25 cc * their face; and they who came out againſt 
them one WAY, were to flie before them ſe- 
© © ven. Theſe were objects of ambition. 
* Their baſket and their ſtore were to be 
„ bleſſed: They were to grow rich: They 
oo Vere to lend to many nations, and to bor. 
r from none. Theſe were objects of 
« ayarice. They were to be bleſſed every 


Where, in the « city and in the field, in the 
3 . 5 « fruit 


* 4 , 
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« N of their bodies, in the fruit of the 
ground, and in the fruit of their cattle, and 
« of their flocks of ſheep. Theſe were ob- 
« jects of all their other appetites and paf- 
« fions. God purchaſed, as it were, the obe- 
*.dience of a people he had chofen long be- 
« fore, by this mercenary bargain. It- was 
ill kept upon their part, and the law with 
“all theſe kanckions was continually violated, 
„ ſometimes rejected, and had in no degree 
of force ſufficient to maintain itſelf in ob- 
* ſervation and reverence x. * 
It is readily granted that the oriticipte 
which influence any piece of conduct, muſt 
be taken into the account in order to form a 
juſt eſtimate of it. And could it be made 
appear, that thoſe propoſed by this religon 
were unworthy of the Deity, we ſhould not 
heſitate a moment in rejecting it. | 


In the account which his Lordſhip makes 


of the matter, the Deity is reprefented as 
willing to purchaſe the obedience of this peo- 
ple at any rate; and, rather than want it, to 
bribe them, not "only by a connivance, but by 
an actual indulgence granted, to their meaneſt 
paſſions. But can this reaſoning, in the caſes 
alluded to, ſupport the concluſion which he 
draws, and would. have his readers admit? 
So far from it, that it ſerves in ſome things 
to expoſe his 1 2 of human nature and 
of the ages under conſideration, and, through 
— whole of it, to d berryy the maliguity of his 
art. 


No 


— 


* Philoſoph, Works, Vol. V. p, 338. 
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No doubt, the ore liberal and ingenuous 
the principle of conduct is, the more excel- 
lent and praiſe-worthy it muſt be allowed to 
be. To ſerve God from a pure love to him 
and regard to virtue, would argue a very ſub- 
lime degree of it. But who, that conſiders 
the ſtate of the world at this early period, but 
muſt ſee that ſuch a pitch of virtue was 
ſcarcely to be expected? At that time, the no- 
tions which mankind had of the Deity were 
but very imperfect: - and, therefore, to have 
urged religion merely from the liberal prin- 
Ciples of its internal worth and excellence, 
would have had but little weight, conſidering 
the manner in which the ſervice of the gods 
around them was promoted. _ 
According to the ſyſtem of the Pagan the- 
ology; they were made to expect clement 
ſeaſons, plentiful crops, and worldly profpe- 
rity, from the ſuperintendance of the gods 
they worſhipped, over the elements and hea- 
venly luminaries. And therefore, had not 
God rewarded the ſervice of Iſrael by ſimilar 
bleſſings, it would have been no eaſy matter 
to have drawn them off from the worſhip of 
thoſe falſe gods, or to have convinced them 
of his ſuperiority over them. Neither in this 
was there any thing unworthy of the Deity. 
It was no more than acting agreeably to the 
nature he had given man, and gratifying the 
paſſions of ambition and intereſt, (not avarice) 
no farther than was perfectly conſiſtent with 
that ſubordination in which they ought ever 
to be kept to reaſon:—Or, in other words, it 
2 Was 
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vas no more than ſhowing them, in matter 


of fact and experience, that godlineſs was 


profitable unto all things, and was the true- 


eſt gain. And who that conſiders the carnal 


and groſs temper of thoſe, to whom ſuch 
promiſes were addreſſed, but, in place of. find- 
ing fault, muſt approve the wiſdom of them? 


It is in vain to urge as a defect in this in- 


ſtitution of religion, —that it knew nothing 
of the doctrines of the immortality of the 
ſoul, or of a future ſtate of rewards and pu- 
niſhments, becauſe neither is urged as a ſanc- 


tion of thoſe laws which required their obe- 


dence. ET "Be 

The ritual of this religion was peculiar to 
itſelf, and that which in a great meaſure diſ- 
tinguiſhed it from every other. There was 
no neceſſity, therefore, for uſing a doctrine, 
as a ſanction to its laws, which was common 
to every other mode of religion. It was 
enough that it was the popular belief in all 
nations and ages of the world :—andſuchindeed 


it was, however ſome philoſophers may have 
reaſoned themſelves into a doubt of it. It is 
no objection againſt this, —that the doctrine 
is no where mentioned expreſsly in the Mo- 


faic writings. Many things there are in them 
that indicate the belief of it. Has not the 
hiſtory of angels and their intercourſe with 
the world, —the tranſlation of Enoch, —the 
prohibition of necromancy, ſuch an aſpect? 
But, above all, was not the commiſſion given 
to Moſes, for delivering Iſrael from Egyptian 

| | bondage, 
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bondage, a proof of this *, if there had never 
any been given before? Does not God, in 
this, repreſent himſelf, as the God of Abra- 
ham, Iſaac and Jacob? and, as they had long 
before this removed out of this world, what 
| leſs could this infer, than that they continued 
to · exiſt in another, at preſent, inviſible to 
ſenſe? For certain it is, that God is not the 
God of the dead, but of the living. This in- 
ference is ſo very obvious, that it could not 
- eſcape any; much leſs, we may believe, did it 
eſcape Moſes. And yet Lord Bolingbroke 
has, without the leaſt heſitation, taken upon 
him to aſſure us—© That Moſes did not be- 
* lieve the immortality of the ſoul, no: the 
« rewards and puniſhments of another life; 
* though (as he adds) it is poſſible he might 
* have learned theſe doctrines from the 
<« Egyptians, who taught them very early f“. 
What a ftrange account is this which he 
makes of Moſes! He allows him, when it an- 
iwers his purpoſe, to have been abundantly 
ſagacious; but, at other times, he, without the 
leaſt bluſh, makes him equally ſtupid. But 
we may know his character as well as he. 
Let us judge of it from his own conduct, in 
the circumſtances in which he was placed. 
From all the accounts we have of him in hi- 
ſtory, he appears to have been a man of very 
diſtinguiſhed parts and abilities. And if this 
is but admitted, Lord Bolingbroke, diſtin- 
guiſhed as his were, would have found it dit- 
; ficult 
_ *- Exod. iii. 6. | 
| + Philoſoph. Works, Vol. V. p. 355. 
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fault. to account for his conduct upon an 


other. ſuppoſition than that which his , | 


ſhipdenies,—Moſes's belief of the immortality 
of the ſoul and a future ſtate. For, had Mo- 
ſes-entertained the leaſt doubt or ſuſpicion as 
to /thefe, it is not to be imagined that he 
vould have acted the part he did. None 
could have had higher or more flattering 
Wy proſpects before him, than he had. The 
bpleaſures of the moſt brilliant court in the 
= wotd--the favour of a mighty prince, and 


the: hope of all that could be derived from 


thence, were ſtrung arguments to diſſuade him 


from taking any concern in Iſrael, eſpecially 


45 he muſt have ſeen that he cauls take none 
without forfeiting all theſe proſpects. And 


yet no foener did God ihtimate his intention 


of making him the deliverer of his people, 
from that bondage under which they groaned 
in Egypt, than, regardleſs of every danger to 
which it could expoſe him, he undertakes it. 
Now! whence, pray, could he be prompted to 
venture upon ſo many ſcenes of danger, as 
the execution of this ſcheme muſt have pre- 
ſented to him? It is in vain to ſuppoſe him to 
haye been animated in this arduous enter- 
priſe, by the flattering proſpect, which the 
expected conqueſt of à rich, plentiful, and 
delicious country preſented to him. This 
will; by no means, account for ſuch extraor- 
linaty conduct. He muſt have been "_ 
lighted enough to ſee the many and great 


dangers that were inſeparable from ſuch an 
nenn 
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undertaking, and the uncertainty of ſucceſs 
n it at laſt. 

But, putting theſe entirely out of the queſ- 
tion, let us ſuppoſe him certain of the poſſeſ- 
ſion of this pleaſant country, the alleged ob- 
ject of his ambition; muſt it not be admitted, 
that, even in this caſe, he could hope for 
nothing ſuperior, nor indeed equal, to what 
he renounced in Egypt? And therefore, after 
figuring out every apology for his conduct, 
that imagination itſelf can ſuggeſt, we muſt, 
IT apprehend, be obliged to reſolve it into the 
reſpect he had to the recompence of reward, 
in another world. Any other principle muſt 
be inadequate to ſuch a greatneſs of behavi- 
our. This is entirely equal to it. This ac- 
counts for it in a moſt rational manner, and 
in perfect conſiſtence with that character for 
wiſdom, knowledge, prudence, and good ſenſe, 
which lie ſeems to have ſupported through 
mental. ᷣ ⁸ AAA Time. 

But, to draw to a concluſion of this ſection, 
I hope I may now appeal to the candid read- 
er, if there be any juſt ground for the objec- 
tions that have, with no ſmall degree of viru- 
lence, been thrown out againſt the ſubject of 
it. Nay, I hope, I may, by this time, take 
upon me to ſay, that this religion, run down 
as it has been by many, does carry the clear- 
eſt evidence of wiſdom and propriety in the 
inſtitution of it; and—that it has the beſt 
tendency to inſpire its yotaries with reverence 
for the great Author and Object of it, and 
powerfully to incline them to all the * 

| 3 r 8 
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ern 


7 That, ifs We would rightly underſtand the A Te Na- 
rent, WE 59 accurately ſtudy the Old. 


T is the obſervation of a learned writer. 
That nothing can be more natural, no- 
thing thought more divine, than that, in a 
ſyſtem compoſed of two dependent diſpen- 
ations, the ſtudy of the former ſhould be 
made neceſſary to the comprehenſion of the 
latter: And that the very: uniformity of 
ſtyle and colouring ſhould admoniſh us of 
the intimate connection, which each has 
with the other, to the end that we might 
the better conceive the meaning and fathom 
the deſign of the Divine counſels in both &.“ 
| Wind the reaſons that ſupport this obſerva- 
: ton, are both many and ſtrong. * 
| In the Chriſtian diſpenſation, that grand 
Wcheme has had its accompliſhment, which 
been gradually unfolding under the Mo- 
uc: And therefore ought not theſe diſpenſa- 
lions to be conſidered as having the relation 
af parts to one another? If we attempt to 
"plain them ſeparately, without any regard 
* 9 to 
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to one another, we muſt inevitably run inte 
many errors. And from this ſource, hay 
many of thoſe errors proceeded, with whic 
moſt of our commentaries abound. By 
proper attention to this obſervation, the) 
might have been eaſily prevented. 

But the connection betwixt theſe parts « 
the Divine revelation, though a ſufficient re 
fon to ſtudy them as thus related, is not th 


only one. There is another of very grea oh 
weight. A great part of the Old TeſtamenM... 
Was written in a very early period; the cull 7 
ſtoms, uſages, and language of which, wer na 
pretty well underſtood in the Apoſtolic agꝰ att. 
and therefore often brought into view in th me 
writings of the New, without any explanation z.,; 
offered of them. But now it is otherwiſe. The Wl va 
need it very much. This is, in a particulal thi 
manner, the caſe with every thing that ri go 
garded the facrifice-fervice of the Jew cu 
The practice of ſacrifice, and the rite cut 
that attended it, had their origin in ages an 
countries, both of them remote from that ii vr 
which we live; and therefore it is no wonder Je 
if, in many things, we ſhould be at a loſi ab 
with reſpect to the meaning of either. Hat 
who would underftand it aright, ought to b B 
well acquainted with the import of that e 151 
blematical and ſymbolical language, in which ni 


every thing connected with this practice, wa m 
firſt expreſſed. No doubt, when this ſimple m 
and, according to the genius of thoſe times te 
- energetic mode of expreſſion was adopted, de 
preciſe and determinate meaning was athxec bc 
to every part of it. And, in as aaa ” e 
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he progreſs of improvement in language was 
low, it would continue the longer in uſe. 
There was another thing that contributed 
o prolong the uſe of it; and that is, - that the 
ſites and uſages of this religion, which, at 
irſt, were adopted from a kind of neceſlity,— 
n accommodation to the low ftate of i improve- 


in the feelings and manners of mankind, be- 
came, at laſt, ſo wrought into it, that they 
made a part of its very conſtitution. 

This circumſtance, befides many others 
that might be taken notice of, ſecured that 
attention to them, that was neceſſary to make 
them underſtood. But when, by the intro- 
duction of a new ſyſtem of religion, the old 
Was abrogated, the meaning of a thouſand 
things in it, which before were well under- 
ſtood, became in a ſhort time involved in ob- 
ſcurity, from which we ſhall find great diffi- 
culty in extricating it. 

In thoſe parts of the Apaſtalie writings 
which were immediately addreſſed to the 
Jews, the Jewiſh phraſeology does greatly 


at that time, it was ſufficiently underſtood. 
But who that applies to the ſtudy of theſe wri- 
tings now, will not find it difficult to ſatisfy 
himſelf, not to ſay others, as to the true 
meaning of them, in many places? While a 
mere novice in ſuch exerciſes, —a mere ſmat- 
terer in the learning of thoſe remote ages, 
dogmatiſes in proportion to his ignorance,— 
boldy pronounces upon the meaning of every 


"2 2 part 


nent in literary diſcoveries, or of refinement 


abound; and therefore we muſt conclude that, 
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part of the ſacred text, and—ſometimes even 
proceeds ſo far, as to anathimatiſe hiin as a 
Heretic, who ſhall dare to differ from him, or 
even ſo much as to heſitate. What Chriſtian 
church, or what particular period ſince the 
commencement of the Chriſtian era, has not 
produced many fad inſtances of this intole- 
rant ſpirit? Early did the expounders of the 
ſacred text, take up with ſuch an interpreta- 
tion of it, as, in the mean time, ſuited their 
own taſte and preconceived opinions, and ſa- 
ved them from the trouble of a laborious 
ſearch into the writings of antiquity, for the 
true meaning of it. And having, by ſome 
lucky concurrence of circumſtances, once ob- 
tained a character for ſanctity and learning, 
their ſentiments were greedily ſwallowed by 
their admirers, and ſoon formed into ſyſtems. 
The names of their Authors, —the pride of 
agreeing with them, and—the fear of loſing 
reputation ſhould they venture to differ, made 
thoſe ſyſtems very quickly become venerable, 


nay be conſidered as facred—as truth itſelf. 


And then it is eaſy to ſee what muſt have been 
the conſequence of ſa much as an attempt to 
deviate from them. 

This proved an early bar to improvement 
in theological knowledge. But now, —happy 
times in which ye live! a more liberal ſpirit 
begins to prevail, and a freedom of inquiry 
is encouraged. This, it muſt be acknow- 


ledged, may, in ſome caſes, lead into wild 


conceits and extravagant flights of fancy. But 


even theſe, however ſtrange it may * 
T 
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firſt hearing, have not been without their ad- 
vantage. They have often ſerved to ſtrike 
out a new light, which has led others of a 
more ſolid judgment into the moſt uſeful diſ- 
coveries; while, at the ſame time, the flights 
complained of, have generally carried ſuch 
evidence of their whim along with them, as 
was ſufficient to prevent any danger that 
might have otherwiſe flowed from them. 

But ſtill, notwithſtanding all the advances 
we have made in the cultivation of this ſpirit 
of inquiry and improvement, much, very 
much, remains to be done. And, if I might 
venture to offer what occurs to me on this 
ſubject, I ſhould ſay, that, till ancient literature 
is more ſtudied, our modern diſcoveries in the- 
ology will be but few and trifling. And in 
particular, it appears to me indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary to beſtow more attention, than is com- 
monly done, upon every thing related to the 
Jews. 

Beſides the acquiſitions that are to be made 
from an acquaintance with ſuch of the Jewiſh 
writings as have come down to us, there: is 
another ſource of inſtruction, very valuable, 
to which we have now more frequent and 
eaſy acceſs than before. What I mean is,— 
The accounts we have of the Eaſtern coun- 


tries that border upon, and have always had 


a communication with, Judea, Theſe have 
hitherto remained pretty much ſecluded from 
the reſt of the world, and, by the little inter- 
courſe they have had with neighbouring na- 


tions, have retained, in a great meaſure, the 
| Y 4. ancient 
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ancientcuftoms and uſages of their own. Of the 
advantages ariſing from an inquiry into the 
manners of ſuch a people, and the veſtiges of 
ancient learning to be found among them, 
What ſtriking inſtances have we in Maundrel's 
and Shaw's travels, through only a fmall part 


of the Eaſt? Were the ſcene of the travels of 


learned men more diverſified, - could any plan 
be cancerted, by which the illuſtration of the 


ſcripture hiſtory would be one of the great 
objects kept in view through the whole of 
them, what advantages might we not look. 


for? Might we not, once more, expect a 
light from the Eaft, like the ſtar that guided 


the Magi, to conduct us into the knowlege of 


the religion of that infant Saviour to whom 
it led them? Nay, in the anticipated proſpect 


of this ſpreading light, I greatly rejoice, and 


cannot but felicitate my country. 


This pleaſing light, like the harbinger of : 


the approaching ſplendor for which we hope, 
already begins to dawn. Providence ſeems 
to be diſpelling thoſe thick ſhades, through 
which it would be difficult to penetrate, by 
the laudable attempt of Dr Kennicot, in col- 
lating all the manuſcript copies of the Old 
Teſtament, that can be found in the origt- 
nal language; and by the equally laudable 
zeal, with which Chriſtians of all denomina- 
tions, forgetting the little diſtinctions of par- 
ty; have contributed to promote it. An exact 
copy, with the various readings, is now pub- 
liſhed. And when it comes to be read with 


a dritical, but unprejudiced, eye, valuable 


2 [ | diſcoveries 
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diſcoveries: will, I am perſuaded, be made, 
and a more perfect knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures will be acquired. Such an acquiſition 
will greatly tend to illuſtrate the nature of 
true religion, to conquer the prejudices of 
its enemies, and—oonfirm the attachment of 
its friends. n 


* 


SECT. IV. 


Wat a 1 ſerious review of the ſubject of this inquiry, will 
Furni 1/h a prof of the Divine origin, both of the Jus 
up We and of * Chriſtian, 

1 FA 
T H A T the Moſaic ;nftitution of nien 
derives its origin from God, we are na- 
turally led to conclude, whether we conſider 
the ſeveral parts of it ſeparately, or in their 
union with one another. 

The view we have taken of the nature and 
genius of this religion, and its happy accom- 
modation to the temper of the Jews, and the 
circumſtances of that early period at which it 
firſt. took place, cannot but lead us into fa- 
vourable ſentiments of it. It might alſo, by 
an eaſy train of reaſoning, lead us into a firm 
belief of its Divine origin: becauſe, ſhould 
this be refuſed, it would be difficult to lay 
upon what principles any one could have de- 


viſed ſuch a ſyſtem, and have got ſo large a 


body of people to ſubmit to the heavy oke 
impoſed by it, contrary to all the prejudices - 


they 
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they entertained againſt it. But the proof I 
mean, at preſent, to produce, is of another 
nature. It is from the facts which conſtitute 
ſome of the moft ſhining parts of the hiſtory 
of this people . k 2 ä 
If the authenticity of the record which con- 
veys their hiſtory to us is admitted, we muſt, 
by conſequence, admit the Divine origin of 
the religion it contains; becauſe it will be 
found to reſt upon a ſeries of facts, which can 
be accounted for in no other way 
To paſs over many things which might be 
taken notice of, let our attention be reſtrict- 
ed, —to the manner in which the people of 
Iſrael were delivered out of Egypt, —conduct- 
ed through the wilderneſs, - preſerved amidſt 
the dangers of it, and—at laſt put in poſſeſ- 
fion of the land promiſed to their anceſtors; 
and it will be evident to every one, that the 
acknowledgment of a Divine conduct and di- 
rection through all theſe ſcenes, muſt be the 
conſequence of an admiſſion of theſe facts. 
The adverſaries of revelation are ſo ſenfible 
of this, that, they, all at once, deny the au- 
thenticity of the hiſtory that conveys the ac- 
count of theſe things to us, and labour with 
all their might to bring it into diſcredit. Of 
them all, none have ſpoke with leſs reſerve 
on this ſubject, than the author we have had 
occaſion ſo often to cite already. The au- 
< thority of the Pentateuch, to ſay nothing 
*.of the other books of the Old Teſtament, 
„ has been eſtabliſhed (ſays he) entirely and 
% folely on affirmation; the affirmation 4 the 
| ews ; 
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 Fews- or, at beſt, upon ſeeming and equi- 
vocal proofs, ſuch as Joſephus brings, againſt 
{ſuch evident marks of falſehood, as can be 
objected to no other writings,' except to 
profefled romances, nor even always to 
them K.“ © Incredible anecdotes are not 
mentioned ſeldom and occaſionally in them. 
The whole hiſtory is founded on ſuch. It 
conſiſts of little elſe; and if it were not a 
hiſtory of them, it would be a hiſtory-of 
nothing. When I fit down to read this hi- 
ſtory, with the ſame indifference that I 
ſhould do any other, I am ready to think 
myſelf tranſported into a fort of fairy-land, 

where every thing is done by magic and 
enchantment:— Where a ſyſtem of nature 
very different from ours prevails; and all I 
meet with is repugnant to my experience 
and to the cleareſt and moſt diſtinct ideas 
I have. The hiſtory of the Old Teſtament 
is founded in incredibility. Almoſt every 
event contained in it is incredible in its 


or reject the whole f.“ 

My deſign does not lead me to wg a par- 
ticular anſwer to what has been thrown out 
by his Lordſhip, with equal injuſtice and ſcur- 
rility. We are no farther concerned with it, 
than as it ſeems intended to affect the credi- 
bility of the hiſtory. 

The Pentateuch, which was written by 
n muſt be admitted to contain the plat- 
form 


29 Bolingbr. Philoſoph. Works, Vol. V. p. 333- 
t Philoſoph. Works, Vol. V. p. 343- 344. 


cauſes or conſequences, and 1 n accept 
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form of the religion and government of the 
Jews; and therefore we ſhall confine our in- 
ley; at preſent, to the credibility of it. 

Our author, with a 'boldneſs and aſſurance 
chat could be juſtified only by demonſtration 
itſelf, aſſerts, that the authority of the Penta- 
teuch reſts entirely and ſolely upon the affirmation 
of the Fews. Such an aſſertion, one ſhould 
think, would need to be ſupported with a 
ſtrong proof, before he could expect it ſhould 
be admitted. But it is pretty remarkable, 
there is not ſo much as any offered. Had the 
credibility of the Moſaic: hiſtory reſted ſolely, 
as he alleged, upon the affirmation of the 
Jews, I will not ſay that this would have been 
tafficient of itſelf. to have eſtabliſhed it be- 
yond all degree of ſuſpicion, Though even 
in that caſe, it would have deſerved conſider- 
able regard, if nothing could be brought to 
diſcredit it. And the reaſon is, —becauſe it 
is not eaſy to conceive why they ſhould have 
received it, unleſs: they had evidence of a 
proper nature and degree laid before them, 
Ne the truth of it. | 

It would be to no purpoſe to o allege, that na- 
tions have fondly admitted a hiſtory, evi- 
dently blended with fable, when the tenden- 
cy of it was to flatter their pride, by aſcribing 
to them a high antiquity, and a diftinguiſhed 
rank among neighbouring ſtates. It is true, 
there have been ſome inſtances of this. But 1 
cannot recollect an inſtance, in which their 
pride has had ſo much the aſcendent over 
by them, as to make them court the gratification 


O 


of it in 8 caſes, at a expence of expo- 
ſing them in others, in which their national 
character was ſtill more concerned. And 
yet this was the caſe with the hiſtory under 
conſideration. 

But we are under no neceſſity of reſting 
the authority of the Pentateuch upon this 
foundation. 

Let us conſider it atttentively, and it will 
be found to carry internal evidences of truth, 
ſufficient to procure it credit. If it be ad- 
mitted, that this hiſtory was delivered to Iſ- 

rael, in the lifetime of its author, is it to be 
imagined that, by fuch a publication, he 
would have appealed to thoſe of that genera- 


tion, who muſt have been intimately acquaint- 


ed with many of the facts contained in it, if 
he had not been conſcious that the account 
given of them, was ſuch as could ſtand the 
moft critical examination? Few, if any, there 
are, or have been, who would be ſo hardy as 


this. This would have been ſuch a riſk of 


character, as no man could be ſuſpected of 
running, who had the leaſt value for it, or any 
thing depending upon it. Neither gratitude 
for the favours he had done them, nor fear 
of his reſentment if they ventured to offend 
him, will account for the reception of this 
hiſtory, upon any other ſuppoſition, than a 
conviction of the truth of it. The character 
and conduct of this people, ſhow that they 
had no ſuch blind attachment to, or ſuch 
timid reſpect for, him: Nay that, upon many 
occaſions, they were not indiſpoſed to diſpute, 
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and even attempt to throw off, his authority 


over: them. And might it not have been ex- 
peed, that, in ſome of thoſe ſurly moods, 
the impoſture, if there had been any, would 
have been laid open? Or, if we ſhall ſuppoſe 
this hiſtory not to have appeared till after 
his death, what ſhould have hindered ſome of 
the many thouſands who ſurvived him, and 
were capable of bringing a proof of the falſe- 
hood of it, from doing it? | 


It will be to equally little purpoſe to al- 


ledge, that the vitiation is of a much later 
date. The later it is placed, the more incre- 
dible it becomes. For certain' it is, that, 
at no time, could this have been attempted, 
but it muſt. have been diſcovered, and conſe- 


quently eaſily prevented. Many are the things 


which afford a ſecurity againſt an attempt of 
this kind. The religious reverence, which, 
it is well known, the Jews had for their law, 
—the appointment for depoſiting a copy of 
it in the tabernacle, to be appealed to in all 


caſes, where any corruption was ſo much as 


ſuſpected, - the frequent peruſal of it wnich 
was enjoined, —the commentaries offered up- 
on it by the Levites, and—the little feuds 
that ſometimes ſubſiſted among themſelves, 


made the leaſt attempt of a vitiation danger- 
ous, and muſt have diſcovered it before it 


was capable of being carried into execu- 
tion. DB 120 
The writings of Moſes may, in a certain 
ſenſe, be conſidered as an introduction to all 
the other writings of the Old * 
; = M4 
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And do not the latter afford a ſtrong corro- 
boration of : the:hiſtory contained in the for- 


mer? In every page of them, do we not find 


their authenticity acknowledged, in the reſ- 
pect ſnown by all ranks of people, to the rites 
and ceremonies of this religion, as laid down 
by Moſes? And whence could this come, but 
from an entire conviction of their Divine ori- 


gin? — A perſonal. regard or attachment to 


Moſes, it is allowed, might be ſuppoſed to 
work upon thoſe of that generation among 
whom he lived. But ſurely there could be no 
room for ſuch ſuppoſition, in the diſtant pe- 
riods of their commonwealth, upon any other 


ground than this, that the account tranſmit- 
ted to them of him was juſt, and admitted to 


be ſuch. All this may be conſidered as a 
ſpecies of internal evidence, ſuch as ariſes 
from the writings themſelves, » 
It is true, it may be alleged, from the 
W diſcovery; of a copy of the law in the temple; 
nn the rejzgn of Joſiah; the attention which it 
drew, and the aſtoniſhment it excited; that it 
was a perfect novelty to king, prieſts, and 
people. And therefore, that, before this-pe- 
riod, a vitiation might; have been attempted 
and acompliſhed, without danger of diſcovery. 
What has been juſt now ſuppoſed, may, at 
firſt, appear ſpecious and plauſible; but, upon 
examination, will be found to have leſs weight 
in it, than is imagined. . N 
Whether the copy of the law found by Hil- 
kiah was the autograph or original manuſcript 


depoſited by Moſes in the tabernacle and af- 


5 terwards 
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_ terwards in the temple; 'or only an authentic tl 
copy of it: Whether the whole of the Penta- h 

teuch, or only the book of Deuteronomy, the 

learned are not agreed. But whichever he a1 
fuppoſed, it does not matter much. It is ie 
readily acknowledged, that, at this period, fi 
the knowledge of religion had fallen very low; Ie 

but it will, by no means, follow, from the h. 
ſurpriſe with which the High-Prieſt and the pl 

king received the book of the law, that the t+ 

Knowledge of it was entirely loſt. Nay, from in 
the character that is given of Joſiah, that he fr 
did that which was rigbt in the fight of God, in 

and the rites of religion ſtill obſerved by the h 
Prieſts and people, I humby think, there muſt lo 
have remained a more than tolerable know- m 
ledge of it. Without ſuppoſing this, it will ot 
be difficult to ſay how Joſiah could have re- th 
gulated his conduct, or the Prieſts, the wor- A 
ſhip of God. We need but ſuppoſe, that the it 


book of the law found by Hilkiah, was either 
the original, or an authentic copy of that depoſited 
in the tabernacle by Mojes and this will account | 
both for the ſurpriſe and joy expreſſed upon 
this occaſion. From the above mentioned 
_ circumſtances, it is, I think, highly probable, 
that no material vitiation was made in the 
ſacred text. And what gives additional 
weight to this conjecture is,-that we have 
no mention made of ſuch vitiation. Had there 
been any, it would have been branded with 
juſt infamy. But ſhould a vitiation be ad- 
mitted, may we not obſerve, by the way, yrs 
nbi 3 2 | * | the 
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the diſcovery of this book of the law, would 
have enabled Joſiah to ſet all to rights again. 

To what has been offered in ſupport of the 
authority and authenticity of the Pentateuch, 
let me add what muſt be allowed to have con- 
ſiderable weight in it, that the great and 
leading facts in the Moſaic hiſtory ſeem to 
have been known. to Pagan writers of the 
greateſt antiquity, and are handed down in 
their works, with ſuch evident reſemblance 
in their features, as muſt diſcover the orignal 


from which they were copied, notwithſtand- 


ing all the artful diſguiſe which their pride 
has made them uſe to conceal it. This ana- 


logy betwixt ſcripture-hiſtory and heathen. 


mythology, learned men have traced in a 
great variety of inſtances; ſome reſpecting 
the Creation; and others, the Flood, Noah, 
Abraham, Iſaac, Joſeph, Moſes, &c. — Or, if 
it ſhould be alleged, that the Pagan writers of 
Greece and Rome knew little of the Jews ſo 
early as, in their writings, they exhibit the 
ſtriking reſemblances alluded to, and there- 
fore could not have borrowed them from the 
Moſaic hiſtory, this will, by no means, weak- 


en the argument from thence in favour ' of 
the Divine origin of the Jewiſh religion. It 


will lead to the ſame concluſion, though by 
an intermediate ſtep. If theſe likeneſles 
were not immediately derived from the 

/ 
Ses a pretty large collection of theſe reſemblances in, 
Stillingfleet's Origines Sacræ, Book iii. chap. 5.—Grotius de 


Veritate Relig. Chriſt. lib. i. cap. 16. and lib. iii. cap. 16, 


Alix's Reflections, Vol. I. chap. 5. and Vol. II. chap, 2. 
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writings of Moſes, they muſt have been de- 
rived from the common ſource of tradition. oh 
And does not the exact correſpondence be- 
twixt this and the Jewiſh hiſtory, fpeak very 
ſtrongly in its , favour, becauſe it cannot be 
ſuſpected, nor was it. indeed poſſible, to have MI "? 
proceeded from colluſion. Thus, without 


having intended it, their works ſerve as ex- wo 
cellent evidences for the truth of the Moſaic p 
hiſtory, and conſequently for the Divine origin ” 
of the Jewiſh religion; for, as I hinted already, 17 
it is in vain to own the one and deny the 1 
other. They muſt ſtand or fall together. * 
Let any one who admits the facts contain- 1 
ed in this hiſtory try, and he will find it dif- f 
ficult to account for them, in any other way he 
than Moſes does. Is it to be imagined that h 
Moſes, without any commiſſion or affiſtance — 
from God, had, if not art to perſuade, power = 
enough to oblige, Pharoah, to let Iſrael go, 3 
notwithſtanding all the Iofs he muſt have ſuſ- Dix 
tained, for the want of their labour? That, by 
by a wonderful {kill he had acquired in magic, — 
he was able, when purſued by the Egyptian Th, 
hoſt, to fave himſelf and the people under his oft 
care, by making the Red Sea, that oppoſed l 
their progreſs, afford a dry paſſage to the one, WW... 
and a wet grave to the other? That he could A | 
provide for ſuch a numerous body, in à bar- Th 
ren wilderneſs, for no leſs than 40 years; and, Wt. 
at length, introduce them into, and fecurc 8. . 
them in the poſſeſſion of, a country, full of 155 
people, ſtrong and warlike? — That he ſhould "Ws 
be able, by his ſole ſkill, to contrive and di Mis 


geſt 


„ „„ 0 
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geſt a plan of religion and a code of jaws, ſo 
different in their nature from every other in 


the world, and yet ſo rational in themſelves, 
and ſo well adapted to the great deſigns in 
view for this people? That, by his addreſs 


and authority, he ſhould: be ible to make this 


numerous and refractory people, renounce a 
religion of which they were ſo paſſionately 


fond, and embrace another; to which, in ma- 


ny reſpects at leaſt, they were almoſt equally 
averſe ?—That not only his immediate ſuc- 
ceſſor, but thoſe who followed him, ſhould 
adopt the ſame plan, and concur in carrying 
on the fame fraud upon Iſriel? That, all this 
time, there ſhould not one ſtart up among 
them, who had either the ability, or the 
honeſty, to diſcover it? Nay, that all Iſrael 
ſhould, through the ſeveral periods of their 
commonwealth, continue to act in a manner 


| chat ſhowed the ſtrongeſt conviction of the 


3 Divine origin of this religion, though, accord- 


a ing to the ſuppoſition made, there was not 
the leaſt rational foundation for ſuch a belief? 


There are none ſo credulous as to be capable 
of believing theſe things. 

It is true, it may be alleged that Moſes, by 
ls education in Egypt, had acquired ſuch an 
WJ icquaintance with ſcience, as might procure 


bim great fame among his countrymen the 


lſraelites, and make them, in hopes of reco- 
rering their liberty, and, at laſt, obtaining a 
{ttlement in ſome better country, follow his 


fortune through a wilderneſs. But, what if 


this ſhould be allowed? Still new difficulties, 
"WB equally 
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equally unſurmountable as the former, preſent 
themſelves to us. 


In the firſt place, will it not be difficult, if 


at all poffible, upon this fuppoſition, to ac- 
count for the conduct of Moſes, either in che 
firſt ſteps, or future progreſs, of his ſcheme? 
Buy the ſtep he took, what could he propoſe to 
Himſelf? He muſt, all at once, not only re- 
nounce the flattering proſpects which preſent- 
ed themſelves to him in Egypt, but expoſe 
himſelf to the reſentment of its highly pro- 
voked ſovereign? and all he could hope for, 
Was no more than the fmall honour of being 
at the head of a body of ſlaves,—the greateſt 
difficulty in governing them, and—the dan- 
ger of periſhing, at laſt, with them, in an 
howling wildernefs. Were not theſe, and 


many ſuch, the difficulties that ſeemed to em- 


barraſs a ſcheme of this kind? And were they 
not too obvious to eſcape the diſcernment of 
Moſes? A ſcheme, even as wild and romantic 
as this, might have been adopted by one who 
had nothing to loſe, and might have ſome 
hopes, however faint, diſtant, and uncertain, 

of gaining by it. But the ſituation of Moſes 
Was, in every reſpect, ſo different from this, 
that it could not admit his ſo much as think- 
ing of ſuch 'an adventure, upon any other 
ground than that which he himſelf aſſigns for 
it. Thus, his conduct, viewed in every poſſi- 
ble light, juſtifies the integrity of his inten- 
tions and the wiſdom of his plan, and leads 


us to infer, that the authority by which he, 


all along, acted, was directly from God; 0 
that. 
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that, by conſequence, ſo was the rennen 
which he taught the Iſraelites. 

Another concluſion to which we are led 
from the preceding inquiry into the conſti- 
tution of the church of Iſrael, is that the 
religion of Jeſus is derived from the ſame 

ſource. The divinity of the latter, becomes 
che juſt conſequence of a proof of the divini- 
ty of the former. The manner of evincing 
this, 1s not at all difficult; They have a 
cloſe connection. It can ſcarce efcape the 
notice of any. And perhaps it is becauſe the ar- 
gument from the divinity of the one, to that of 
the other, is fo obvious, that ſome; with more 


malevolence than art, have denied it to the 


firſt. A variety of reaſons, that may be eafily 
figured out, might make them unwilling to 
attack Chriſtianity directly. They take the 
other equally ſucceſsful, but leſs honeſt, me- 
thod of ſubverting it. They know that, if 
they can bring the evidence for the one into 
ſuſpicion, they, of courſe, leſſen the regard 
that 1s due to the other. 

The train of reaſoning that leads us to in- 
: fer the Divine origin of the Chriſtian religion, 
is neither obſcure nor operoſe. We find the 
Author of it and his firſt miniſters, when 


pleading its cauſe among the Jews, frequently 


referring to the prophecies of the Old Teſta- 
ment, in proof of the religion contained in 
the New. And indeed this argument, pro- 
perly purſued, muſt be admitted to carry evi- 
dence with it, next to irreſiſtible; becauſe 
the completion of the one, in the principal 
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characters and events of the other, muſt, for 
ever, remain unaccountable upon any other 
ſuppoſition, than that he who foreſaw and 
predicted the one, did alſo direct the other, 
10 ſo may be conſidered as, the author of 5 

ot | 
I abt that the argument derived from the 
completion of prophecy has (ſtrong as it is 
in itſelf) been objected to by many. 

Diſpoſed to cavil at all hazards, there have 
not been wanting ſome who laugh at prophe- 
cy, and repreſent it as a thing altogether ab- 
ſurd: Some, who, admitting what is called 
by this name, deny the, conſequence drawn 
from it, and hold it to be no more than a 
ſhrewd conjecture, founded upon an extenſive 
knowledge, long experience, and a ſeries of 
probabilities : And others, ſeeing that nei- 
ther of theſe opinions are tenible, cut the 
knot which they cannot looſe, and boldly 
deny that there ever were any ſuch prophe- 
cies as thoſe referred to, till of late, and that 
they were fabricated to correſpond with the 
events of which they ſpeak. 

From this account of the manner, in which 
the oppoſition to the argument in favour of 
Chriſtianity, from prophecy, has been carried 
on, one muſt ſee a formed deſign to reſiſt it 
as long as poſſible. Driven from one en- 
trenchment, thoſe who carry on the oppoſi- 
tion retire into another, and from that into 
a third, and all along behave like an adver- 


rr who ehren not with che * of ſucceſs, 
but 


o 
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but for the vain honour of not yielding till 
he can hold out no longer. 

The objections againſt prophecy juſt now 
mentioned, could any one of them be proper- 
IV ſupported, would indeed be deciſive upon 
the point, They are urged with uncommon 
aſſurance. It may not be improper to exa- 
mine them a little. And I hope that, in the 
iſſue, we ſhall find, that notwithſtanding all 


the boaſted force aſcribed by ſome to them, 


any are poſſeſſed of very little. 

Some, as I have obſerved already, make 
ſhort work of the controverly concerning pro- 
phecy, by alleging that the very belief of it 
is abſurd, becauſe, ſay they, it is a thing in 
itfelf impoſſible. In their attempt to evince 
this, they diſcover ſome art; but it is ſuch arr 
as betrays a conſciouſneſs of weakneſs. They 
employ all their invention and rhetoric in ex- 
poſing the ridiculous nature of Pagan inſpira- 
tion; and then, by transferring the idea of it 
to what is pleaded for among the Jews, they 
hope to make it be conſidered in the ſame diſ- 
advantageous light. This is the unfair man- 
ner in which Lord Bolingbroke has gone to 
work. © The cauſes of inſpiration (fays he) 
« were principally theſe, —an intoxicating 


* wind or vapour that blew into the inſpired 


% perſons, or the action of demons or genu, 
© on their bodies, or in them.” And in the 
very next page, he adds, © Now nothing 


could reſemble more a heathen, than a 


* © Jewiſh vaticination. Egypt and the Eaſt 
were the great ſchools of ſuch philoſophy 
2 4 and 


a 
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„and theology. They abounded with ſeers 
« of viſions, and dreamers:of dreams, with 
© prophets and divjners, with wizzards and 
cunning men, with theurgic as well as na- 
* tural magic, and all the occult ſciences X.“ 
And again he ſays, “ That an hiſtory of in- 


* ſpiration, like one of divination, would be 
KEE 1 


a 1 of ſuch extravagancies and ab- 
*« ſyrdities, as might be ſufficient to make our 
“ ſpecięs forfeit the character of reaſonable 
« creatures, if it did not ſhow, at the fame 
time, that. by la free uſe of their reaſon, 


cc 


gf the fallacies, the groſſeſt at leaſt, that 


„had been impoſed on them by Heathens, 


* Jews, or Chriſtians, for even of theſe it 
cannot be denied f.“ 

To this it might be n to reply, that 
ſuch a mode of inſpiration was never ſo much 
as alleged to have obtained among the Jews. 
It is well known, that there were three ways, 
in which, the Jews ſay, the knowledge of fu- 
ture events was communicated to them. The 
firſt, was the reſponſe from the oracle of Urim 
and, Thummim; and this, they allege, was 
the common mode, during the ſubſiſtence of 


the tabernacle and firſt temple. When this 


was withdrawn, it was communicated either 
by viſion, that is, a ſenſible repreſentation 
before their eyes While awake — Or, by 
n that 10 ay: jmpeedſion. made thi 

their 


7 Pkiloſsph. Works, 1 Vol. L p- 145, 1 146 
7 Philoſoph. Works, Vol. I. p. 152. 


men have detected, one after another, moſt 
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their imagination when aſleep. The third 


method was by what they called the Bath-tol, 
that is, by a voice ſpeaking to them in ſome 


audible and articulate manner. They called 


it by this name, which ſignifies, the daughter 


of a. voice, either to ſignify its inferiority to 


the oracle of Urim and 'Thummim, which 
they conſidered as immediately from God : 

or becauſe; according to ſome of their Rab- 
bins,. it was commonly attended with thun- 
der, which they conſidered as the voice of 
God, and was never heard till the peat was 


over. off 


After the mention of theſe Wen! modes 
of prophecy among the Jews, the reader can- 
not omit remarking the injuſtice done to the 
Jewiſh manner of inſpiration, by repreſenting 
it as ſimilar to that which obtained among 


the Heathens, when no two things could be = 


well more different. 


Concerning the firſt of the Jewiſh: mertivds | 
of information, or rather, of prophecy, T 1 
have ſpoken already. And as to the laſt, -* 
it ſeems to have been the invention of ſoine: = 
of their Rabbins in a late period, perhaps 
to ſave the honour of their nation, which 
they conſidered as ſuffering by the want of 
the prophetic ſpirit, to which they had been 
accuſtomed in former periods. And what 
makes this the more probable is, —that we 


not only have no mention of ſuch method of 
prophecy in the hiſtory of this people, but 
alſo that we ſeldom hear of its being applied, 


Fxcept to the purpoſes of ſuperſtition, as the 


fortes 
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ſortes virgilianæ were among the heathens x. 
The other method is that which we are prin- 
cipally concerned with. _ 

It wilt be needleſs to obſerve to the reader, 
than an explanation of the manner of the Di- 
vine afflatus, impulſe, ' or call it what you 
will, upon the mind, cannot ſo much as be 
looked for. It can only be fully underſtood, 
by being felt. It will be enough to our pre- 
ſent purpoſe, if it can be ſhown that ſuch a 
communication betwixt the Divine Spirit and 
ours, as is ſuppoſed, is not impoſſible; and 
that there were many wiſe reaſons, for which 
it might have been expected. 

Thoſe who object to prophecy, will not take 
upon them to deny the Divine preſcience of 
future events. The only difficulty is to ac- 
count for the communication of this know- 
ledge to mankind, by the inſtrumentality of 
Tome employed for this purpoſe. 

It is readily acknowledged, that we are not 
ſo well acquainted with the nature and power 
of created fpirits, 'as to be able to-ſay what 1s 
within, or what beyond, their reach. Much 
leſs can we take upon us to determine with 
reſpect to the Divine. And therefore, though 
we dare not- attempt an explanation of the 
manner of the operation of the Divine Spirit 
upon the human mind, it would be too for- 
ward to deny the poſſibility of it. For, are 
there not a thouſand things, which every day 


occur to us in the natural world, the trutli of 
which 


Dr Prideaux's Connection, &. Vol. II. p. 328. 
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which we are ſatisfied of though the man- 
ner of exiſtence remains a ſecret to us? Nay, 
upon the principles of reaſon itſelf, may not 


the poſſibility of it be eaſily vindicated?. To 


deny this, would be to ſuppoſe that God, ha- 


ving once made man, had reſerved to himſelf 


no other poſſible method of communicating 
knowledge to him, but by the help of his ex- 
ternal ſenſes, and the exerciſe of his rational 
faculties. But what is there in the conſtitu- 
tion of our nature, that can, upon the prin» 
ciples of reaſon, ſupport {ſuch a concluſion: 
Nay, is not the reverſe what we would be ra- 
ther led to infer ?. . Conſidering the human 
frame as the work of God, 1s it to be 1magi- 


ned that he ſhould have ſo made it, as to 


place it beyond the reach of his own agency? 
We evidently ſee the material part of it, not 
only ſubjected to thoſe temporary laws by 


which his Providence is conducted, but, in 


ſome caſes, to the leſs common and extraor- 
dinary interpoſitions of it. And what reaſon 
can be aſſigned, why the ſpiritual part of our 


compoſition mæy not be under a mode of go- 


vernment, ſomething ſimilar and analogous 
to this, and equally ſuited to its nature? 
From the notions we are taught to form of 
pure ſpirits, we muſt. admit, that, by their 


natures, they are made-capable of intercourſe 


with each ather. And why ſhould it be 
thought impoſſible that they might, either 
by the intervention of our bodily ſenſes, or 
without them, make impreſſions upon the hu- 

| man 
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man mind, and communicate to it the know- 
ledge of things and events, of which it was 
otherwiſe incapable? As it is by the means 
of our ſenſes that our firſt ideas are received, 
we too haſtily conclude that the intervention 
of theſe is neceſſary for the communication 
of knowledge to the human mind. And be- 
cauſe any other method is not ſo familiar to 
us as this, we are apt to deny the poſſibility of 
it; not conſidering, that the manner in which 
one ſpirit may act upon another, is not more 
unintelligible to us, than the manner in 
which body acts upon ſpirit. Nay, if we may 
reafon from analogy, ſhould we not imagine 
that the operation of ſubſtances of an homo- 
geneous nature upon one another, would be 
much more eaſy, than that of thoſe which 
Are heterogeneous? 

It will be to no purpoſe to object againſt 
the admiſſion of this doctrine, that it would 
give encouragement to the wildeſt enthuſiaſm. 
No doubt ſome have miſtaken emotions, which 


were no more than the effects of mere mecha- 


miſm and a bodily frame, for the motions and 
influences of the Divine Spirit. Brt it will by 

no means thenee follow, that there can be no 
_ Characteriſtic by which the one may be di- 


ſtinguiſhed from the other, —the motions of 


the Divine Spirit, from the deluſions of enthu- 
ſiaſm, or the extravagancies of an overheated 
imagination. On the contrary, if the thing 
is admitted as poſſible, we ſurely cannot 


doubt but God might, nay we have reaſon to 
| believe 


| 
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believe that he certainly would, give ſuch evi- 


dence of the genuineneſs of the communication 
made, as would leave no room to ſuſpect 


whence it came. Nay, may we not advance 
a ſtep farther and ſay, that ſuch communica- 


tions are not only poſſible, but alſo that it is 


highly probable that ſuch have been made, 
as there are many wiſe and good ends, that, 
in the adminiſtration of his moral govern- 
ment, might be anſwered by them? And 
therefore may we not, in concluſion of what 
has been advanced on this part of the ſubject, 
take upon us to affirm, that nothing can be 
more unfair, than to allege, as Lord Boling- 
broke does, That an hiſtory of inſpiration, 
«© like one of divination, would be a collec- 
« tion of ſuch extravagancies and abſurdities,” 
Cc. ? „ 
When driven from one poſt, the adverſaries 
of revelation are glad to fly to another, rather 
than give up the cauſe; and are not aſhamed 
to ſay, that, if ſuch a thing as prophecy muſt 
be admitted, it is no more than a ſhrewd 
conjecture with reſpect to future events, 
founded on a ſerious of probabilities. b 
In ſupport of this opinion, is adduced the 
noted ſtory of Romulus and the twelve yul- 


tures, and the commentary put upon it, in 


the time of Varro, by Vetius Valens the au- 
gur, by which he would aſcertain the conti- 
nuance of the city and the ſtate (the founda- 
tions of which Romulus had laid) to 1200 
years. This, ſay they, is an inſtance of a 

prophetic 
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prophetic ſpirit, without the neceſſity of ad- 
mitting a divine inſpiration kx. 
Another inſtance, thrown out with an' air 
of ridicule againſt the argument in favour of 
Chriſtianity from the completion of prophecy, 
is the famous prophecy (as it is called) of 
Seneca , concerning the diſcovery of the 
New, or American, World, upwards of 1400 
years before it took placſde. 
If theſe are admitted, it might be inquired, 
by what diſtinctive characters we can know 
ina auen ther 


| ® The ſtory, as quoted by Cicero, is as follows. 
Certabant urbem Romam, Remamne vocarent. 
Omnis cura viris, uter eſſet induperator— ' 


Cedunt ter quatuor de cœlo corpora ſanta 
Avium, præpetibus ſeſe, e locis dant. 
Conſpicit inde ſibi data Romulus eſſe priora 
Auſpicio regni ſtabilita ſcamma, ſolumque. 
| !,uc. de Divin. lib. i. cap. 48. 
One would think that noting could be more obſcure or 
general than ſuch a prediction, if it deſerves the name. But 
let us ſee how it is explained by Vetius Valens.—Quot ſzcula 
urbi Rome debeantur, dicere' mecum non eft. Sed quod 
apud Vi.onem legerim, non tacebo, qui libro Antiquitatum 
duodeviceſimo ait,—fuiſſe, Vetium Rome, in augurio non 
ignobilem, ingenio magno, cuivis docto in deſceptando parem: 
Eum ſe audiſſe dicentem, — ſi ita eſſet ut traderent hiſtorici, 
de Romuli urbis condendæ auguriis, & duodecim vulturibus, 
quoniam CX. Annos incolumis præteriiſſet populus Roma- 
nus, ad mille & ducentos perventurum. | 
22 _ Caxnsokinvs de Die Natal, e. xvii. p. 47. 
+ = ——— Venient annis 
_ Secula ſetis, quibus Oceanus 
Vincula rerum laxet, & ingens 
Pateat tellus, Tiphyſque novos 
Detegat orbes: Nec ſit terris | 
Ultima Thule, SEN. 
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that the Prophets: in the Jewiſh fare ſpake 
by the Spirit of God. 


It is readily granted, chat, in a long ſucceſ. 
fion or revolution of ages, there may happen 


ſuch a coincidence of circumſtances, as may 
how a wonderful likeneſs, betwixt the wild- 
eſt random conjecture and certain events. But, 
could any thing be more unphiloſophical, than, 


upon ſuch ſimilarity, to found a relation be- 


twixt theſe things, or to ſuppofe that the one 
had a view to the other“. Take a piece of 


marble from the block, and; either in a la- 


teral or horizontal ſeQion of i it, you will per- 
ceive, when it has received a poliſh, fuch a 
beautiful aſſemblage of figures, that it would 
ſeem to be the repreſentation of ſome grand 


ſcene in miniature: Such exact reſemblances 
of trees, flowers, &c. that, with ſome, it has 


paſſed for a mere petrifaction of them. Nay, 
what can be more beautiful and pictureſque 
than the ſcenery upon our chamber- windows 
in the morning, after a froſty night? Will 
any one, from thence, take upon him to ſay, 
that a delineation, ſuch as his inventive fancy 
has made out, was intended in either of theſe 
caſes? Would he not rather conſider theſe as 
altogether fortuitous, or, if you will, as the 
effects of thoſe bold ſtrokes of nature, which 
are altogether inexplicable to us? 
Upon a foundation, fimilar to thefe in ſome 
reſpects, are raiſed thoſe ene conjectures, 
N Which 


It may be worth the reader's pains to conſult Dr Hurd's 
Sermons, Vol, I. at the Biſhop of Glouceſter” s lecture, on this 
ſu _ 
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- which ſome form to themſelves, and with 
which they amuſe the credulous part of man- 
kind, with reſpe& to future events. After. 
ages, {till as credulous as the former, are fond 
enough to dignify them with the name of 
prophecies, from an imagined reſemblance 
betwixt them and certain perſons, events, or 
things, to which they make them look for- 
ward. But who may not ſee that fuch appli- 
cation would be entirely fanciful? And the 
| reaſon is plain. Becauſe there is no ſtandard 
to which-to appeal in the interpretation, each 
is left to give that which to him appears beſt, 
without being able to prove, either to himſelf 
or another, that he is right. But this is not 
at all the caſe, with reſpect to the prophecies 
of the Old Teſtament. . 

In ſome reſpects, a certain degree of ob- 


ſcurity may, for wiſe reaſons (as has been 


obſerved already) have hung upon them. But, 
with reſpect to moſt, if not all, of them, 
the general deſign is abundantly evident.— 
One thing is remarkable of them, and that 
is,—That they are not to be conſidered as 
unconnected, but all of them as ſo many links 
which form a great chain, and unite in for- 
warding one grand ſcheme or deſign; and 
that the correſpondence betwixt the prophe- 
cy and the events to which it has a relation, 
is ſuch as can ſcarce apply to any other. Let 
theſe things be but duly conſidered, and muſt 
they not be credulous to the higheſt degree, 


who can believe all theſe coincidences to be 
no 


4 
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ho more than the effect of chance, or the 
creatures of fancy and imagination? 


There remains only one reſource more for 


infidelity upon this point. Being forced to 
own the poſſibility of prophecy, and that 
theſe prophecies we have tranſmitted to us 
are more than ſhrewd conjectures concerning 
the events referred to in them, infidels have 
nothing left them but to deny their authenti- 
city. And tlis ſome of them have done, by 
inſinuating, that they have been fabricated 
ſince the events took place: Others, at a 
more early period: And ſome have ſatisfied 
themſelves with an inuendo of a vitiation or 
corruption of the text, in general. Hints to 
all theſe purpoſes have been thrown out by 
that candid inquirer after truth, Lord Boling- 
broke.— „The Jewiſh hiſtory (ſays he) never 

obtained any credit in the world, till Chri- 
* ſtianity was eſtabliſhed, The foundations 
* of this ſyſtem, being laid partly in theſe 
* hiſtories, and in the. prophecies joined 10 
© them or inſerted in them, Chriſtianity has re- 
* fleted back upon them an authority which 
they had not before, and this authority 
* has prevailed. wherever Chriſtianity has 
ſpread . In another place, he ſays— The 
ancient manner of recording events made 
it eaſy to practiſe all theſe frauds. The 

„ Prieſts | in Egypt, Judea, and elſewhere, 

* were intruſted to make and keep theſe res 

- "mn q and they were under a double oblis 

| A2 8 


NMiſcellan. Works, on the Study of Hiſt. Vol. I. p. 54. 
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gation, if 1 may ſay ſo, fot. ſuch they 


505 5 thought it, no doubt, to keep them with 
greater regard to the ſyſtem of religion, 
whole miniſters they were, than to the truth 


of things. They were to keep up the cre- 


dit of ancient lies, and to invent as many 
New. ones as were neceſſary to propagate 


the . ſame fraud. By theſe means, and on 
* theſe motives, the whole of hiſtory was cor- 


rupted in thoſe nations, as we may eaſily 


5 60 believe that it could not fail to be, .when 


So” 


we, conſider the connexity between civil 


and eeclæſiaſtic affairs, and their mutual 
influence upon one another *.“ 


To render tlie objection againſt 8 


from the alleged vittation of the ſacred record, 
of greater force, thoſe who make it ſhould 
Ie told us, if they could, when, and by 
whom, theſe vitiations were made. Such 
hints might have ſerved as a clue to guide us 
through an intricate inquiry: but, as they 
have not fayoured us with any ſuch, we muſt 
make our way through it the beſt we can. 


Could it be made appear that the predic- 


- gions now. contained in the writings of the 
Old Teſtament, did not exĩſt till after the ap- 
pPearance of Chriſtianity in the world, this 
circumſtance alone would juſtly bring their 


A credit into queſtion, or rather would entirely 


- deſtroy it. But this, which indeed is almoſt 
the only thing that couid invalidate the argu- 


mer 


drawn from them in fayour of it, has 
Loon 


* Philoſoph, Works, Vol. V. p. 275- 
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been urged, ſo far as I can recollect, pofitive- 
ly by none, Not that the adverſaries of 
. Chriſtianity would have heſitated to urge it, 1 
could they have hoped to ſerve their cauſe by | 
it; for, on other occaſions, they have not 
ſhown themſelves overſcrupulous: But becauſe 
they ſaw, that an aſſertion of this kind could 
have gained no credit, —or rather, could have 11 
been eaſily refuted. Had any attempt to vi- 3 
tiate the prophetic writings been made ſince 
the introduction of Chriſtianity, the Jews 
would not have failed to charge its friends 
with a fraud of this kind. But this they have 
never done. Nay, they admit the fame pro- 
phecies, and only differ from Chriſtians in 
the interpretation and application of them. 
Beſides, as a farther vindication of the 
Chriſtians from the ſuſpicion of ſuch à deſign, 
it deſerves to be taken notice of, that, before 
the appearance of Chriſtianity in the world, a 
conſiderable progreſs had been made in learn- 
ing; and there are many books ſtill extant; 
both of Jewiſh and Pagan authors, which 
unite in aſcertaining the exiftence of prophe- 4. 
cles long prior to this event. Here, then, I 
might reſt the cauſe, and from the acknow- 
ledged exiſtence of prophecy before the events 
of which they ſpeak, proceed to make the 
uſe. we intend of it, in favour of Chrſti- 
+ Anity. But as the inſinuations thrown out 
againſt the authenticity of the writings of the 
Old Teſtament, may be apt to make an im- 
preſſion upon ſome weak minds, it may not 
be improper to obſerve, that, when they come 
Aa 2 to 
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to be examined, there appears to be no ground 
for them. | | 111 

That, in tranſcribing them, ſome miſtakes 
may have happened, is not at all diſputed. 
But theſe are all ſo trivial, as no way to affect 
the authority of the record. And could we 
figure out to ourſelves any, whoſe deſign it 
could have been to have vitiated them, it 
might be eaſy to ſhow that it was next to im- 
poſſible to have ſucceeded in it. 
I obſerved to you already with reſpect to 
the Pentateuch (and the obſervation is of 


nearly equal force, as to the other writings 


of the Old: and New Teſtament) that the com- 
mand for frequently reading it, was one great 
ſecurity againſt a vitiation ofit. The erection 
of ſynagogues, and the frequent performance 
of their ſervice, had the ſame tendency. Moſt 
of the Prophets lived within a ſhort time of 
one another. Betwixt Iſaiah, who began to 


to propheſy in the reign'of Uzziah, and Mala- 


chi, who died about 500 years before Chriſt, 
was no more than a period of about 300 years. 
And is it to be imagined that their prophecies 


_ could; during this interval, be ſo little attended 


to, as to give room for a deſign to vitiate them, 
if we could ſuppoſe any perſon to find his in- 
tereſt in doing it? The Prophets were re- 
quired, not only to deliver the meſſages. with 
which they were charged, but alſo to commit 
them to writing, that ſo future ages might 
not only have the benefit of them, but alſo 
that, by thus fecuring againſt all * 


* 
. 1440 
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their confidence in them might be ſtrength- 
ened. . | | in * VERNON DE) 3 

It deſerves farther to be remarked, that the 
commiſſions given tothe Jewiſh Prophets, were 
not always confined to the people of the Jews. 
They often extended to neighbouring king- 
doms, and led them to foretel the fate of ſome 
of theſe, ſo far as it ſeemed connected with, or 


might have any influence upon, that of Iſrael, 


And was not the knowledge of the prophecies, 
by theſe means, more extenſively diffuſed, and 
the corruption of them rendered much more 
difficult? The connexity (to uſe Lord Boling- 
broke's own words) betwixt the civil and ec- 


/ 


clefiaſtic affairs of the Jews, and their mutual 


influence upon one another, he takes notice of, 
to give a credibility; to the alleged vitiation 
of their ſacred writings. But I humbly think 
this argument makes againſt him, and goes a 
good way to eſtabliſh-the authority of the 
writings, which it was intended to deſtroy. 
For, as the hiſtory of their nation and ſtate 
was warped: with the hiſtory. of their religion; 
it became the object of every one's care, to 
guard againſt any perſons taking the leaſt free- 


dom with either. For reaſons mentioned 


above, it muſt be allowed highly probable, 
that no attempt to vitiate the prophecies could 
have been made at an early period. And 
luckily there happened an event, that muſt 
have effectually ſecured againſt ſuch an at- 
tempt, at any late period of their ſtate. A- 


bout 300 years before the Chriſtian æra, the 


the Septuagint tranſlation of the Old Teſta- 
| Aa 3 1 
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ment Scriptures was made out. From this a 
double advantage was derived. It ſerved not 
only to diffuſe the knowledge of the religion 
which it contained, but alla to put it out of 
the power of any to interpolate or mutilate 
thoſe writings. For, by means of it, the Jews 
and Heathens became a mutual check upon 
one! another, and both of them are become a 
joint ſecurity to us, for the faithful trauſmiſ- 
ſion of them to our times. 5 
Every body knows the veneration, even ta 
a degree of ſuperſtition, which the Jews had 
for their ſacred writings, and the care they 
were at to prelerye them pure and uncor- 
rupted. There was a whole ſociety, whoſe 
profeſſion was to attend to the purity of the 
Hebrew text. For this purpole (they tell us) 


they were at the greateſt pains, not only to 


tix the true meaning by the uſe of vowels, but 
alſo to number the books, chapters, ſections, 
verſes, words, and even letters of the text. 
This was the buſineſs of thoſe whom the Jews 
called Maſſorites x. But, whatever veneration 
this inſtitution might have been in ns 

. ic the 


They received this name from the Hebrew word, afar, 
which ſigniſies, Tradidit, in conſequence of a tradition held 
among the Jews. Their Rabbins maintain, that, when God 
delivered the law to Moſes at Sinai, he not only delivered the 
true interpretation, but alſo the true reading, of it: And that this 
laſt, as well as the former, was handed down, from one gene- 
ration to another, by tradition, till, at laſt, it was fixed by the: 
uſe of vowels and accents. And hence, fay they, this work 
was called Maſora, — the hedge or fence of their law, as they 
eſteemed it, — and thoſe who were engaged in it, Maſorites, 
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the Jews, I own I have no great veneration 
for it, nor any great opinion of its uſefulneſs, 


and therefore 1 chooſe not to tay he freſs 7 


upon it. 


In this induction of aiypiliticiits in favolt of 


an incorrupted tranſmiſſion of the Old Teſta- 
ment record to us, I have, to avoid being te- 


dious, barely mentioned ſome things, which 
might have been greatly enlarged on. But 1. 
hope enough has been ſaid, to convince the 
reader of the force and importance of the ar- 


guments that have been made uſe of, and to 
enable him to judge of the regard that 1 is due 


to what Lord Bolingbroke has advanced on 
this ſubject. And I perſuade myſelf, the can- 
did reader will, by this time, think himſelf - 
| lufficiently authoriſed, to pronounce his Lord- 
ſhips audacious charge againſt the writings of 
the Old Teſtament, equally mcompatible with 

the good manners, which might have been 


expected from one of his rank, and with that 
inviolable regard to truth that ſhould be paid 
by all, and eſpecially by thoſe who profels to 
_ inquire after it. But when one, hurried on 
by- the impetuofity of paſſion and prejudice, 
allows himſelf to forget the dignity of charac- 
ter, and to mingle with ſome of the meaneſt 
{cribblers of the unbelieving tribe, in their 
attacks upon Chriſtianity,” what chat is hand- 
ſome or liberal can be expected? 
Io draw near to a concluſion of this part 
of our ſubject. If what has been offered upon 
it, is admitted as ſufficient to ſupport the 


athenticiry and credit of the Old Teſtament 
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record againſt all ſuſpicion of vitiation, the 
concluſion we would draw from it that the 
Chriſtian religion is of Divine, and not of 
human, origin, will Us found to be perfectly 
juſt and logical. Neither are we led to this 
concluſion, by an intricate and tedious, but, 
on the contrary, by an eaſy 155 ſhort, proceſs 
of argument. 

Thus, we can eaſily conceive how one well 
verſed in aſtronomy, and acquainted with 
the laws of natnre, may fortel all eclipſes of 
the fun or moon, that may happen for a ſe- 
ries of years, nay, and of ages. In this, 
there is nothing ſurpriſing, becanſe it depends 
upon fixed and invariable laws, and the accu- 
racy of calculation. We. can alſo ſuppoſe 
that one, who, by years and experience, has 
acquired a more than ordinary. acquaintance 
with human nature,—the temper, genius, cir- 
cumſtances, and interfering intereſts of diffe- 
rent nations, may make ſome very ſhrewd 
and probable conjectures, concerning future 
events relating to them. This contains as 
little ſurpriſing as the other. For, though 
the principles upon which mankind act, are 
leſs to be depended on than thoſe general 
laws, according to which the movement of 
the heavenly luminaries is conducted, yet are 
they, in certain ſituations, ſo uniform and ſo 
much the ſame, that one who has been atten- 
tive to them, may form more than a probable 
gueſs, how, in certain circumſtances, they 


would act who are under the influence of 


them. But that different perſons, —in diffe- 


rent. 
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rent countries and ages of the world and 


under circumſtances the , moſt different, 


i 
„ 4 


ſhould all unite in ſpeaking of one Perſon; and 
make what telated to him the ſubject of theis 
writings: that ſome of them ſhould. fix the 
time and place of his appearance; and that 
others ſhould give a particular deſcription of 
his perſon, character, and undertaking, —the 
manner of his life and death,. the triumphs of 
his religion, and—incompatible as it mighs 
appear with the account of his death, the 
glory to which, he ſhould. be exalted after it; 
—that, 1 ſay, any ſhould fortel ſuch a ſeries 
of important events with the utmoſt preciſion, 
without a ſpirit of prophecy ; would be a ſup- 
poſition much more unaceountable than the 
gift of prophecy itſelf: And the reaſon is 
plain, becauſe there can be no principles aſ- 
tizned, upon which it was practicable, For, 
to finiſh the argument in the words of an ex- 
cellent writer upon the ſubject of prophecy, 
may we not draw the ſame concluſion he 
does, from premiſes ſimilar to theſe we have 
been confidering? That, though ſome co- 
« incidences may fall out, by accident, and 
more might be imagined ; yet when ſo many - 
and ſuch prophecies are brought together, 
* and compared with their correſponding 
events, it becomes ridiculous (becauſe the 
effect is, in no degree, proportioned to the 
cauſe) to ſay of ſuch coincidences, that 
they are the creatures of fancy, or could a 
have been the work of chance *.“ Pro- 
55 * phecies q 


* See Dr Hurd's Sermons at the Biſhop of Glouceſter's 
biin Serm. IV. ad fs. 
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ce phecies fulfilled, I mean, ſuch prophecies 
dc as theſe in queſtion, prove. invincibly the 
« 'Divine inſpiration of the Prophets. But, 
if the Prophets were inſpired, the Divine 
“ miffion of him, in whom the predicted marks 
c of the Meſſiah met, muſt needs be acknow- 


© ledged, And what more is required ro W4' 
« prove the truth of Chriſtianity ? Not even 
the evidence of miracles performed by Chriſt, ; 
©. if the prophecies had not made them one 
“% mark of his character *, Thus, the teſti- 5 
mony of A is the r of prophecy . =. 
| 

q : ene þ . | Alt 
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42 the principle upon which he offered his ſacrifice to 
God 5 | , eee 


„ p. bo. . | 


Abraham, why God was called his God, p. 45. Reaſons of 
his call, p. 45 et ſeq. 273. His call no evidence of a 
partiality to his poſterity, inconſiſtent with the regard due 
to tlie reſt of mankind, p. 221 et ſeq. 271. Converſed 
with the Egyptians upon the ſubjec of religion (Note) 68. 
His fame ee Thdia and Perſia, (N.) p. 10g... The in- 
rended ſacrifice of Iſaac, not what gave riſe to the practice 
of human ſacrifices, p. 102-106. Particular reaſons why 
he might be pitched upon to be the Founder of 'a New 
Church, in the world, p. 273. . i DO 

Alexander the Great ſent many Jews to Egypt; this the 
means of ſpreading the knowledge of their religion, p- 290. 

Alexandria, when built, p. 290 (N.) A muſeum” or library 


„ # 


founded there, by Ptolemy Philadelphus, p. 2991 
Allegorifing humour, the danger of indulging it, p. 200 
Apollo, the inſcription on his temple at Delphi, and the 

meaning of it, p- 50. | * 
Appearances, viſible, of the Deity, early vouchſafed to man- 

kind, p. 34. Why there was no viſible appearance of the 

Deity at Sinai, p. 36. Sometimes, in the ſimilitude of a 

man, and ſometimes, without any particular ſhape, (N.) 

p. 150. In the firſt of theſe ways, the Deity was wont to ap- 

pear in the more early ages of the world, and to this there 
are frequent alluſions in the ſeveral modes of ſacred phra- 

ſeology, (N.) p. 150. Why the manner of appearance af. 
terwards changed, p. 150. The excellent tendency of ſuch 
appearances, p. 209. Admirably calculated to perſuade Iſ- 
rael, that the religion taught by Moſes was from the Su- 
preme God, p. 209. To ſupport their ſpirits under the 
diſadvantages of their ſituation, ard Moſes in the admini- 
tration of government, p. rio et ſeq. Neceſſary, not only 
to give mankind, in the early ages of the world, proper in- 

ſtruction in religion, but alſo to gain credit to it, p. 257. 

Calculated, not only for communicating the knowledge of 

religion, with greater eaſe and advantage, but alſo for 

making a proper impreſſion upon the mind, p. 260. Why 
theſe appearances were not more frequent, p. 26 1. _ 
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ham, not the firſt, as Dr Shuckford alleges, to whom they Diſr 
were vouchſafed, p. 235 , et ſeq. Appearance, Divine, the P. 
propriety of the firſt to man, p. 268. ſe 
Ark, why a more ſettled reſidence of it became neceſſary af- ſt 
ter the Iſraelites had obtained poſſeſſion of Canaan, p. 146. ol 
Afiatics, their language, why ſo figurative, accounted for, pe 
„„ TP: 1 | ſe 
c D e tl 
Babel, the diſperſion at it, a temporary check to idolatry, 1 


P- 271. N ee 
Barrington quoted, p. 19. 
Bath-Kol, what, p. 36. | 
Beards, cutting off and ſtrowing the hair of them upon the 
bodies of the deceaſed, a, funeral rite frequent among the 

Heathens, to render the infernal deities propitious, p. 217. 
Blood, uſed by way of luſtration, among the Heathens, p. 181 
Bolingbroke, Lord, quoted, p. 172, 313, 321, 322, 323, 326, 
330, 333, 336, 34), 360, 369. pry 2 
Beoks, the expence of writing and publiſhing them, before the 
diſcovery of the papyrus, p: 291: (N.) e 


Calf, galden, the reaſon of the Ifraclites worſhipping it, F. 5 


(N.) | 
Canaanites, the order with reſpect to the deſtruction of them, 
_ repreſented as cruel and unjuſt, p. 226. Vindicated from 
ſuch imputation, p. 227 et ſeq. The commiſſion with 
reſpect to them, no encouragement to the licentions ra- 
g vages of others, p. 229. Nothing in the Divine command, 
that made an exciſion neceſſary, p. 230. N 
Chriſtianity, the oppoſition given to it, accounted for, p. 18. 
Circumciſion, the opinion of Herodotus concerning the origin 
of it, p. 67. The opinion of Diodorus Siculus, p. 68. 
Remarks on theſe opinions, p. 68 et ſeq. What ſeems 
to have been the opinion of Joſephus concerning it, p. 68. 
(N.) When enjoined to Abraham, p. 71, (N.) Arguments 
againſt the derivation of it from the Egyptians, p. 71 and leq. 
Probable that the Egyptians, borrowed it from the Iſraelites, 
p-. 72 and ſeq. Different opinions concerning the original 
deſign of it, p. 75 and ſeq. The propriety of ſuch an inſti- 
tution, p. 83 and ſg. 6 . 
Cloud, that covered the mercy-ſeat, a ſymbol of. the Divine 
preſence, p. (N.) 140. The opinion of Mr Toland concern- 
ing it, conſidered, p. 140, (N.) te ſeq. Pillar of cloud and 
fire, the opinion of Mr Toland concerning it, p. 143, "ay 
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Deities, local, believed by the Heathens, p. 61. Infernal, a 
fanciful method of apeafing them, p. 217. 

Demons, ſuppoſed to preſide over the ſeaſons, p. 119. 

** — how to be underſtood through this treatiſe, (N. ) 

Diſpenſation of God's providence and grace, the 

_ branches of it conſidered by ſome, as ſo many di- 
ſtin& diſpenſations, p. 249. This a very imperfect view 
of the ſubject, p. 249. What are called different diſ- 
penſations, more properly ſo many branches of one grand 
ſcheme or diſpenſation, p. 250. Diſadvantages ariſing from 
the conſideration of it, in any other point of view, p. 306. 
The wiſdom, power, and goodneſs of God, conſpicuous 
in the diſpenſation of his \ Ix to mankind, p. 307. 


E1, The inſcription on the temple of Apollo at Delphi, the 
meaning of it, p. 50. 

Elohim, the name by which the Deity was firſt ſpoken of, 
p. 39. The propriety of the uſe of it, p. 41. A plurality of 
perſons in the Godhead, inferred from thence by ſome, 
p- 41. Why this word in the plural number, applied to God, 
p.42. Elohim-Jehovah, waly: God ſpoken of by this title, 

42. 
* ires, Grecian and Roman, the erection of them becomes 
* mean of extending knowledge, p. 290. 

Expiation, the day of, the deſign of it, p. 123. The ſolem- 
nities that attended it, p. 1 bes The propriety and uſeful- 
neſs of it, p. 124. — 


Feaſts, ſolemn, of the Jews, wee reſulting from the re- 
ligious obſervance of them, p. 115. 

Flax and Wool, the increaſe of, ſuppoſed by ſome heathens, 
to be owing to Siderial influences, p. 217. The reaſon why 
garments of theſe were worn by the heathens, ibid. Why 
the uſe of ſuch forbidden to the Jews, p. 218. 

Forbes, Preſident of the College of Juſtice i in Scotland, his 
opinion concerning „ p- 75 


Gentiles, court of the, inſtruction fuggeſted by its appoint- 
ment, p. 152. | 

Glory, that bright or reſplendent cloud, in which the Deity 
ſometimes appeared, why fo called, p. 150. 

God, the meaning of the word, p. 39. God, the Lord God, 
merciful, &c. when God aſſumed this title, p. 55. The in- 
wachen: and comfort ſuggeſted by it to Liao, p. 56 et 
. eq. 
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ſeq. God of the hills and of the plains, whence this diſtine 
ou tobk its riſe, p. 61. God of gods, the reaſon of thi 
title, p. 62. F 9 „„ 
HOoſpel, the laſt diſpenſation of the Divine grace to mankine 
p- 299 et ſeq, %% oo IONS OY 

Groves, why the Jews were prohibited to worſhip i 
them, p. 147, (N.) The purpoſes to which they were de 
|  vored by the heathens, ibid. ; 

H 


Heliopolis, a temple built near it by Onias, the ſpo 

1 HS the ha of Bubaſtis or = ſtood, ae 5 
HFerodotus quoted, p. 67. Fa 

_ Hieroglyphics, what kind of writing was fo called, and why f 

called, p. 187. By ſome thought to have given riſe to idol; 


1 48 7 189. | 
_ Holy of holies, why God took up his refidence in it, p. 164. 
Hoſannah, the meaning of the word, and the application of 
it, at the feaſt of feaſt of tabernacles, p; 1 zo, (N.) 
7 i 1 a 3 


Hoſts, Lord of, the meaning of this title, and whenee it too] 
its riſe, p 56 et ſeg. TOES TG | 

Hume, Mr David, quoted, p. 25 and 27, (N.) 

Hurd, Dr, quoted, p. 339, 377, 378. | | | 
I Am, the meaning of this title, when applied to God, p. 50. 
. Explained by the inſcription on the'temple of Apollo at 
Delphi, p. 50. wes the infcription'on the temple of Miner: 

. va at Sais, p. 51. By the tranſlation of the Septuagint, ibid. 
The reaſon of this mode of tranſlation, ibid. This name 
N ſtrengthen the expectations of Iſrael, from his 

ſuperiority over the gods of the Egyptians, p. 54. 

J Am, the Firſt and d Lal. — net "i the beau- 
ty and propriety of this character, p. 62. 

Jehovah, the meaning of this title, p. 50. The propriety of 

the time, when it was firſt ufed, p. 52. Conceits of cabba- 
liſtical writers concerning it, p. 5 2, (N.) 

Jews; their captivity, and the deſtruction of their temple and 
polity, nowiſe inconſiſtent with the regard which God had 
ſhown for them, p. 235. Good ends anſwered by theſe, 

p. 236. Arguments ufed by them for the continuance of the 
Moſaic œconomy, p. 241. It was never intended to be of 

more than a temporary duration, p. 242 et ſeq. 5 

Immortality of the ſoul, that it is not expreſsly mentioned in the 

_ writings of Moſes, this no proof that it was not a doctrine 
of the Moſaic inſtitution of religion, p. 338. This inſtitu- 
| tion of religion proceeds upon the acknowledged belief of 
it, p. 335. Believed by Moſes, p. 336. © 
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Iaſpiration, Lord Bolingbroke's account of it, p. 359. Such 
as was acknowledged by the Jews carries no abſurdity in it, 
p. 362. Gives no encouragement to enthuſiaſm, p. 364. 
Inſtructions, the firſt given to mankind, not of the edftruſe 
kind, p. 267, Given in a gradual manner, and as they 
le could bear, p. 269. | | S 
Joſephus quoted, p. 68, 201. His character of the Jews, 
p- 238, (N.) > 5 5 
0 Iſis worſhipped under the emblem of a bull, p. 55, (N.) : 
Iſrael, the Election of them, and the privileges beſtowed up- 
on them, repreſented by ſome as incompatible with the cha- 
{ racter of God, conſidered as the parent of all, p. 220. The 
a Divine conduct in this vindicated, p. 220 et feq. The ſe- 
lection of Iſrael, the means of accelerating the ſpread of the 
true religion, p. 221 et ſeq. The different accounts of the 
time of their reſidence in a ſtrange land, reconciled, p. 275. 
Their deſcent into Egypt, the advantages derived from it, 
p. 276 et ſeq. The manner of their deliverance from 
Egypt, had a tendency to ſpread the knowledge of the God 
of Iſrael and his religion, p. 280 et ſeq. Their long ſtay 
in the wilderneſs, had a tendency to make the nations around 
them acquainted with the character of the God of Ifrael, 
p- 282. The manner in which they were uſhered into the land 
of Canaan, and almoſt all the remarkable events relating to 
them during their ſettlement in it, means of ſpreading the 
knowledge of religion, p. 283. . 
Judaiſm, the character given of it by D. Hume, Eſq; p. 25. 
Judges, who they were, p. 214. 1 ES 
Julian, the Roman Emperor, the attempt made by him to re- 
build the temple at Jeruſalem, and the manner in which it 
was prevented, a ſtrong intimation that the worſhip wont 
to be performed in it, was not to be reſtored, p. 248. 
Kennicot, Dr, great advantages may be expected from his col- 
lation of the Hebrew n of the Bible, p. 344. 


Law, the ſenſe in which it is generally underſtood in this 
- treatiſe, p. 23. The manner in which the Apoſtle Paul 
ſpeaks of it, a proof of its divinity, p. 24. : 
Laws, political, of the Jews, ſubſervient to the intereſts of re- 
ligion, p. 215 et ſeq. | | e 
Letters, the uncertainty of the time of their invention, p. 186. 
Ihe honour of it claimed by many, p. 187. Why aſcribed 
to the gods, ibid. Their progreſs from the hieroglyphic a 
| EO dhe 
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a the alphabetic Lind accounted for, p. 188. Moſes ſuppoſed 
Ih . form of thoſe uſed in his ame, and 


| 233k 10M {be eme. r ut yur 5 
. — er of their inſtitution, p. 4168. Cities of the 
x * | — 3 — of #forenlic 
ene il nature, p. aa, (N.) age 98 7444, 7 
rature, ancient, the ſtudy of at neceſſary to che right un- 
3 derſtanding the ſeri ures; p. 3435 
1 — "mankind, in the agenofths- wenden rea- 
ſon a ned for it, p. a+ Z mur nabe 


Malachi, the length of the interval betwittcfiis dearh- and the 
appearance of, the Maffah adeounted for, p. 284 et ſeq. 
Fantages the world laboured under, before this period, 
for the extenſive publication of religion, p. 289. Events 
Which occurred, an; this-period, to faeilitate it p. 290. 
e the ſituztion of, with refpect tot religion, in the 
rude ſtate of ſdeiety, p. 234. The inſtructions vbuchſaſed 
to chem in che ſirſt ages, 1 | 
dez, p. 257 9 1 enen 
laſſora, w and whence lo called, p. meh 
fforites, who, P. 74% . | 
Millenium, what 16 called, p. 50. Different notions eon- 
47 cerning it, p. 301 „i Har 7 | 
Minerva, the inſcription on ber temple at Sais, p. 35 R * 
| Miracles, could be no proof of a _ 'rorelation, in the firſt 
| . 1 a Jet e ES 
oloch, who, and why, ſo called, — | Why children 
„made to paſs through the fire to him, ibid.” - * 
Monotheiſm, the Moſaic religion admirably nen to 
promote it, p. 326. „ 
| Modan a probable yeaſon why he inquired of God, by what 
| name he would chooſe to be ſpoken of to Iſrael, p. 48. The 
| -difficult part he had to act in the wilderneſs, p. 210. Be- 
lieved the immortality of the ſoul, and the exiſtence of a 
future ſtate, p. 336. The authenticity of the account he 
makes of the extraordinary things done for Iſraely p. 348. 
This account ſupported by heathen writers, p 353. The 
manner of by delivering Iſrael from Egypt, and conducting 
them through the wilderneſs, an evidence . _ agency 
> under which he acted, p. 354. - * 
Mountains, teitereds near ple what they were v. 100. p 


| Names arginally expeſiive; of the nature or "qualities of the 
ings 
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_ things to which were applied, Inſtances of 

this, p. 38, (N.) —— God, no ad than ten reckon- 

dend up by Rabbinical writers, p. 39. Many of them ht 
by He. thens, to be of ſuch — compoſition, 
oracles might be 3 diſeaſes cured, and miracles 
performed by them, p. 

Noah, a mean of p the knowledge of the learning 
and religion of the old world, p. 270. 

Noahie precepts, what, p. 1 


Onias's temple in Egypt, p. 1 87. 

Oraeles, heathen, whence their origin, p. 165, (N. hoy 

Oſiris an under be emblem of «buſh, » p. 35 (N.) 

Papyrus, the diſcovery of it contributed, and how, to the 
extenſive communication: of knowledge, p. 292. Gave 

name to the ſubſtance on which we now write, p. 292, (N.) 

Paſſover, whence ſo called, p. 112, (N.) The wiſdom of 
ſuch an inſtitution, p. 113 et ſeq. moral inſtruc- 
tion conveyed” by it, p. 115. Among other reaſons, jt 
might have been inſtituted to guard Iſrael againſt being 

_ corrupted by ſome of the religious feſtivals of the heathens, 
which y were celebrated annually about the ſame time, p. 116. 

— evidences of its authenticity, p. 348. 

Pentecoſt, whence one of the ſewiſn feaſts ſo called, p. 118. 

Philoſophers, ancient, what great ſervice they were of to the 
intereſts of religion, p. 293. 

Pillar of Fire and Cloud, the opinion of Mr Tolland con- 
cerning it, p. 143, (N.) | 

Plato quoted, p- 38, 64. 

Preparation required far the ſervices of religion, extended to 

the prieſts and people, p. 177. The moral deſign of the 
previous preparation required, p. 178. Might be alſo in- 
tended to guard Iſrael againſt the — of their hea- 

then neighbours, p. 179. | 

Prieſt hood, Jewiſh, hereditary in one family, p. 161. In the 
| Patriarchal ages, prieſthood the privelege of primogeni- 

ture, p. 161. What might have given riſe to the inſtitu- 

tion of the Levitical or Aaronic prieſthood, p. 161. 

Prieſthood, high, hereditary in the family of Aaron, p. 162. 
Great privileges belonging to it, p. 162. 

"I their buſineſs, p. 168. The chief of the prieſts, why 

3 p- 168. "The external ſplendor that attended 
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every thing relating to * vindicated, p. 169. Employ- 
ed in matters of a forenſic nature, p. 214, (N.) 

Promiſes of worldly bleſſings, the «ore ny: under 
the Moſaic economy, p. 334. 


Prophecy could be no proof of A Divine tion, i in the 


firſt ages of the world, and why, p. 259+ The cealing of 
prophecy had a tendency to recover their regard for it, 
p- 285. The belief of it ineludes nothing abſurd, p 362. Dif- 
ferent kinds of it among the Jews, p. 360. Is more than 2 
ſhrewd conjecture is reſpect to future events, p. 365. 
Prophecies of the Old Teſtament, not fabricated ſinee the 

_ events took place, p- 369. The concluſion” in favour of 
CRMs drawn from _ os of ' prophecy, 

376 ih 

e ſchools of theß when firſt bee. p.159. The 
original deſign of them, piu 5. Why ſo _ p. 159. 
The injuſtice done by Lord: —— and others, i in the 
repreſentation given of them, p. 172. Their ſtyle alleged 
to be dark and enegmatical, p. 194. Whence the obſcuri- 

ty of it aroſe, p. 196. In mes caſes highly proper, p. 196, 

(N. 

ms of the gate and of righteouſneſs who. fo called, 

Pi. 242, (N.) | 

Proſeuchæ, what, p. 156. | 

Purification, water of, what, and why ſo called, p. 181. 

Purgations by wind, fire, and water, uſed 1 the mne 


P. 179. 
, R. q 


Rabbins, 8 p. 175. 

Religion, Chriſtian, the diſadvantages it would have laboured 
under, from a more early publication of it, p. 204 _ 
Moſaic or Jewiſh, the time required to be ſpent in the 

ſervices of it, no objection againſt it, p. 134. Nay, highly 
proper and neceffary in their circumſtances, p. 134. S 
alleged rigour and ſeverity of it, no obſtruction to the ex- 
tenſive communication of the knowledge of it, p. 272. 
Different opinions concerning the nature and defign of it, 
312. 
Wr relation, the propriety of, in the firſt ages, p- 2 57- 


_ Robertſon, Dr, quoted, p. 255, 257. 


Romulus, the ſtory of him and the twelve vultures, p- 365. 
8. 
Sabbath, the deſign of it, p. 108. The wiſdom and proprie ty 
of ſuch an inſtitution, p. tos et ſeq. By ſome _ 
no 
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not to have been inſtituted till the giving of the law, 
p. 126. Reaſons againſt tis opinion, p. 127. Whether the 
command concerning the Sabbath required only one day in 
ſeven, or the ſeventh in rotation from the creation of man, 
p. 189: ' A reaſon for the change of the day, from that ob- 
ſerved by the Jews, to that obſerved by Chriſtians, p. 133. 
Sacrifice, the opinion of 'Tindal concerning the origin of it, 
p. 84 , The opinion of the author of Philemon and Hy- 
daſpes, p. 86. The opinion of Dr Spencer and Grotius, 
p. 87. Probable that it derived its origin from the poſitive 
command of God, p. 88. The different kinds of ſacrifice, 
p. 91. Different opinions concerning the deſign of this 
practice, p. 91. The uſeſulneſs of ſuch a ſervice, conſi- 
deredl as an act of devotion,” p. 96. The deſign of the 
. "ceremonies! that preceded and accompanied this ſervice, 
p. 100. The inſtitution of animal, thought by ſome to have 
given riſe to human ſacrifice, p. 101. This ſhown to be 
improbable, p. 102. e eee a 
Sanhedrim, the alleged cauſe and time of its inſtitution, 
p. 213, (N.) 2. . 13 1 | ; 3 
Schechinah, what meant by it, and the different manner of 
its appearance, p. 150, (N.) | 
Scribes, who, p. 174. e 24 
Sects, Jewiſh, unknown, till prophecy ceaſed, p. 285. What 
may have given riſe to them, p. 286. 
Seneca, his alleged prophecy, p. 366. | 
Septuagint tranſlation of the Old Teſtament, when made, 
p. 51. Contributed to ſpread the knowledge of the Jewiſh 
religion, p. 291. and to prevent the vitiation of it, p. 373. 
Signatures, or marks, the votaries of different deities diſtin- 
guiſhed by them, p. 81. | . | 
Suetonius quoted, p. 27, (N. 
Symbolic ritual of religion, the meaning of it well underſtood, 
p. 183. Proper at the time of its inſtitution, p. 184. 
Synagogues, when firſt built, p. 15 5. Why ſo called, p. 156. 
Syſtems, the danger of an undue attachment to them, p. 205. 
et Ip g 7 | 


Tabernacle, what the deſign of it, p. 138. | | 
Tabernacles, feaſt of, why ſo called, p. 120. The miſtaken 
opinion of Plutarch concerning it, p. 121. ä 
Tacitus quoted, p. 27, 80. | 
Temple, Jewiſh, built upon the plan of the tabernacle, p. 15 7. 
The place of the celebration of the more ſolemn part of 
the Jewiſh worſhip, p. 152. The propriety of this inſtitu- 
T9 | | tion 
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tion, p. 152. Thought by Dr Spencer to be an imitation 
of the Egyptian temples, p. 153. What might have given 
riſe to erection of temples, p. 153. A probable reaſon for 
building the firſt Jewiſh temple, p. 154 
Temple of Gerizzim, when, and upon what occaſion, built, 
HE Egypt, for the, Jews, when built, p. 1579. What 
the occaſion alleged for it, p. 158. Where built, p. 158. 
Teraphim, what, p. 264. 3 | 0 
Teſtament, New, the beſt commentary on the Old, p. 204. 
——— — Old, the ſtudy of it neceſſary to underſtand the 
New, p. 340. | es 2 
Tindal quoted, p. 84, 175. 46 
Travelling into the eaſt, if properly conducted, might prove a 
mean of greater acquaintance with the ſacred oracles, 


« 244. | | | O14 . 
Treatiſe, this, what gave riſe to it, p. 19. The deſign of the 
_ ſeveral parts of it, p. 20. | 
Type, the meaning of it, p. 198, (N.) Haw far types are to 
admitted, p. 199. The danger of puſhing the application 
of them too far, p. 200. Pt | 


Urim and Thummim, different opinions concerning it, 
P -· 163, (N.) : | | | | 
Voltaire quoted, p. 227. 


Water, the uſe of it, by way of purgation, p. 179. Thought 
to be an alluſion to the flood, p. 180. 

Weeks, feaſt of, the deſign of it, and the propriety of ſuch an 
appointment, p. 117. | | | 

Wilderneſs, the long ſtay of Iſrael in it, no objeCtion to the 
wiſdom of the Divine adminiſtration, p. 223. Attended 
with many advantages, p. 223. FOR, | 

Wool and Flax, the growth of theſe thought to be owing to. 
ſiderial influences, p. 217. This the reaſon why they were 
wrought into garments by the Heathens, p. 217. Why 
the uſe of ſuch garments forbidden to the Jews, p. 218. 

Writing, what the firſt kind of it, p. 187. The progreſs from 
this to the uſe of letters, or alphabetical characters, p. 188. 
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